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PRET ACE. 


a : In othe course of the last summer, a writer appeared in 
_ the Albany ‘Centinel, who devoted a series of essays, 
which he entitled “ Miscellanies,” to the discussion of 
miscellaneous topics. Strictures on the subject of Church 
Government appeared in his 9th number. The very 
_ pointed remarks which he made on the Episcopal Church, 
and.on Episcopal principles, accompanied with the avowal 
that the subject was to be continued in future numbers, 
rendered necessary ‘a defence of those principles and that 
“Church which were thus assailed. The friends of the 
Church and of Episcopacy, however reluctant to discuss - 
an important religious topic in a public paper, were thus 
compelled to resort to the same mode, for defence, which 
the author of Miscellanies had chosen for his attack. 
‘Accordingly “ A Layman” commenced a defence of the 
Church, and was followed by ‘‘ Cyprian,” and others: 
while the author of Miscellanies was not backward in fol- 
lowing up the assault and in repelling his opponents. 
‘The numbers entitled Miscellanies, and the other pro- 
 ductions on the same side, are all attributed to the Rev. 
Dr. Livy, an eminent Clergyman of the Dutch Reformed 
Church at Albany, and formerly of New-York. | For the 
able elucidation and defence of Episcopacy ‘by a “ Lay- 
man” and “ Cyprian,” its friends are indebted to Toomas 
Varprer How, Esq.* and the Rev. Freprrick Beas- 





_ * This gentleman was educated to the bar, and when the late Gen. 
Hamilton held a high station in the army raised by Congress a few 


years since, acted as his private Secretary. 
aos 
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LEY, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Albany. The letters — 
signed “ An Episcopalian,” on the subject of a pam- 
phlet generally ascribed to a distinguished Clergyman of 
the Episcopal Church, which the author of Miscellanies 


supposed favourable to his sentiments, were written by = 


the author of that pamphlet; and the short pieces signed 
“ Detector” and “Vindex” were written by the author 
of those books which the author of Miscellanies made 
the pretext of his attack on the Episcopal Church.) 
The author of those books can most conscientiously de- 
clare, that, in the passages which have been deemed offen- 
sive, his sole object was to contribute his humble efforts to 
diffuse, among those of his own communion, a knowledge 
of the principles of their Church. It never occurred to 
him that this exercise of an acknowledged right, and, as 
che conceived, of an important duty, in books.addressed 
to Episcopalians, and designed for their use, would be 
the cause of offence to others, and give rise to a news+ — 
paper attack upon the Episcopal Church.. The attention 
of many persons has now, however, been awakened to the 
‘subject of the constitution of the Christian Church ; and 
in order to enable them seriously to investigate the sub- 
ject, it has been‘deemed adviseable to collect and to pub- 
lish all the pieces’ which appeared, on both sides of this — 
question, in the Albany Centinel. The author of Mis- 
cellanies has, with great industry, collected together all the 
arguments against Episcopacy. He has indeed dealt 
largely in assertions. These, of course, could not be ex- 
‘posed and refuted in as concise a manner as they were 
made. And as the printers became at length extremely _ 
averse to publishing on the subject, the advocates of Epis- 
copacy were compelled to pass by, without particular notice, 
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_ several of the assertions of the author of Miscellanies. 
- These are-principally the subjects of the additional notes 

- - and remarks added to this volume by the Editor. 

~ Some persons, who condemn, at all times, religious con- 

 __ troversy, may be of opinion, that this controversy should 

‘have been left to perish with the newspapers of the day 
ot _-in which it appeared. But these persons are entreated to 











_ wemember, that controversy often unavoidably. results 
_ from the discharge of the duty explicitly urged in Holy 
Writ, to “ contend earnestly for the faith.” The here- 
gies and schisms that prevail in the Church arise not from 
the imperfection of the sacred volume, but from the 
frailty and corruption of human nature ; and they. even 
powerfully corroborate the divine origin of those Scrip- 

_ tures, which predict their rise and prevalence. Steadfastly 
to oppose them, however, must certainly be the obvious 

~ duty of every friend to the purity and: success-of divine 
truth. And noone who considers that every Christian 
‘Minister must be “‘ called of God as was Aaron,” must 
be vested with a divine commission; no one who consi- 
ders that some mode must have been originally esta- 
blished for perpetuating, agreeably to the promise of the 
divine Head. of the Church, the ministerial authority, 

“ alway, even to the end of the world;” no one who 
considers how great stress is laid-by our Saviour and his 
‘Apostles on Church unity; no ene who considers how 
much the divisions that distract Christians obstruct the 

__ diffusion of divine. truth, will hesitate to declare, that 
“every inquiry on the subject of the mode of deriving 
~~ from the Head of the Church the ministerial commission ; 


_-and every inquiry concerning the principles of that Chris- — - 


_» tian unity, which preserved the glory and purity of the 
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primitive Church, and is still necessary for the same im- 
portant object, is of primary and essential importance. 
Hence too it becomes the duty of every Christcan serie 
ously te inquire where are the true Priesthood, and the valid 


ordinances of the Church; and hence the present publi 


tation, which furnishes a view of the organs on seen 
important topics, may be justified.) eek eae 
The present publication is rendered necessary on 
another account.. A periodical work, entitled, “The 
Christian’s Magazine,” has been for some time announced, 
This will be conducted by the united talents of the re- 
pectable body of anti-Episcopal Clergy inthe city of New~ 
York. And it is ascertained that they have been, for a 
long time, preparing to expose, in this Miscellany, what 
they consider the erroneous tenets of Episcopalians on the 
constitution of the Christian Church. With a knowledge 
of this circumstance, it would be a dereliction of duty in 
those who believe Episcopacy was the originally and di- 
vinely constituted mode of conveying and perpetuating 
the ministerial commission, to remain inactive. In the 
present publication, the arguments for'and against Epis- 
copacy are presented to the reader; and he has thus. fair 
opportunity of judging © of the merits of this ies eens 
question, 


* Potter on Church Government, and the tracts:on the same subject in 
the Scholar Armed, viz. Leslie on the Quali ifications to administer the Sacra- 
ments, and Law’s three Letters to the Bishop of Bangor, contain the sub- 
Stance of the arguments in favour of Episcopacy. The anti-Episcopal 
arguments are stated by Sir Peter King, in his Inguiry concerning the 
Constitution, &c. of the Primitive Church, and by the late Dr. Camp- 
Gell, in his Ecclesiastical Lectures. The former book was answered, it is 
said, to the conviction of Sir Peter King himself, by Slater, in his ‘Gri- 
ginal Draught of the Primitive Church ; and the latter book by Bishop 
Skinner of . caine in his Primitive Truth and Order Vindicated. 
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». The imputation of ancharitableness and bigotry, libe. 
~ vally applied to the advocates of Episcopacy, is disclaimed 
as equally ungenerous and unjust. The same imputation 

has always been urged, by the opponents of the truths 
of Revelation, against the advocates of these truths. It 
has pleased. God to make his Church the channel of his’ 
covenanted mercies to the world. Christians, universally, 

- for fifteen centuries, considered the Priesthood, in the 
 erders of Bishops, Priests, aad Deacons, as one of the 

/ essential characteristics of the Church; and. considered 

the reception of the ordinances administered by this Priest» 

hood as the divinely appointed mode of entering into cove- 

gant with God. But though the institutions of the Al 

mighty are indispensably binding upon men, he is not 
himself restricted by them. Every benevolent heart, 
therefore, ardently cherishes the delightful belief, that 
mercy will at length be extended to all who humbly and 
earnestly seek to know and to do the will of their hea 
venly Master: In the sincerity of his soul, the writer 
can adopt and cherish the sentiments avowed by a diss 
tinguished Prelate; who still honours and promotes by his 
erudition and talents, the cause of science and religion ; 
and who, for his zealous defence of primitive faith and 
order, has been frequently branded with the charges of 
intolerance and bigotry.* 

“ THOUGH TRUTH IN THESE CONTROVERSIES CAN BE 
ONLY ON ONE SIDE; HE WILL INDULGE, AND HE WILL 
| AVOW, THE CHARITABLE. OPINION THAT SINCERITY MAX 
BE ON BOTH. AND HE WILL ENJOY THE REFLECTION, 


* Bishop Horsley. See his Charge to his Clergy, while Archdeacon 
of St. Alban’s, in defence of the divinity of Christ, against Dr. Priest-_ 
Iey. i ; 
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THAT, BY AN EQUAL SINCERITY, THROUGH THE POWER 
OF THAT BLOOD WHICH WAS SHED EQUALLY FOR ALL; 
BOTH PARTIES MAY AT LENGTH FIND EQUAL MERCY. 
In THE TRANSPORT OF FHIS HOLY HOPE, HE WILL AN+. 
TICIPATE THAT GLORIOUS CONSUMMATION, WHEN FAITH: 
SHALL BE ABSORBED IN KNOWLEDGE, AND THE FIRE OF ” 
_ CONTROVERSY FOR EVER QUENCHED. WHEN THE SAME 

GENEROUS ZEAL For Gop and TRUTH, WHICH TOO 
OFTEN, IN THIS WORLD OF FOLLY AND CONFUSION, SETS 

THOSE AT WIDEST VARIANCE WHOM THE SIMILITUDE OF — 
VIRTUOUS FEELINGS SHOULD ‘THE MOST UNITE, SHALL 

BE THE CEMENT OF AN INDISSOLUBLE FRIENDSHIP 5 : 
WHEN THE INNUMERABLE MULTITUDE OF ALL NATIONS, — 
KINDREDS, AND PEOPLE, (WHY sHOULD I NoT app OF ALL 
GEGTS AND/RARBIES ?) ASSEMBLED ROUND THE. THRONE, 
"SHALL, LIKE THE FIRST CHRISTIANS, BE OF ONE SOUL, 





AND ONE MIND; GIVING PRAISE WITH ONE CONSENT, TO 
Him THat SITTETH ON THE THRONE, AND To THE 
LamMB THAT WAS SLAIN TO REDEEM THEM BY HIS 
BLOOD.” abapree ameise 6103 tai Wd 8 

New-York, February, 1806. eS 
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Ix the course of these numbers I shall devote one, now and ther, 
_to the subject of Church Government. Some may think that this 
promises little entertainment; that it las been, in former times, 
amply discussed; and that no doubt can, remain in the minds of 
any who are at the pains to read arid to judge for themselves. But, 
from the different forms which are found in this country, and from 
publications which have been lately made, it seéms that a diversity 
of Opinion still exists: Bigotry, superstition, and old-prejudices 
aré not easily and suddenly destroyed. If no benefit should arise 
from a few strictures, no evil is foreseen, and no good reason cam 
be given, why “the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace” may 
not be preserved, ; see 

- As'the Classical or Presbyterial form of Church Government is 
the true and only one which Christ hath prescribed in his word,* 
so it is the best. adapted to the temper of the people of the United 
States, and’ the most conformable to their institutions of civil go- 


vernment. The Episcopalians appear to have been sensible of this” 


in arranging their ecélesiastical code.} In the preface to the book: 
of Common Prayer, which was ratified by a convention in 1789, 
they point out the necessary alterations made in their public ser~ 


vice, and declare as follows: ‘ When in the course of divine Pro-. 


vidence, these American States became independent with respect 
, to civil government, their Ecclesiastical Independence was neces~ 
sarily included, and the different religious denominations of Chris- 


- tians:in these States were left at full and equal liberty to model and 


organize their respective Churches and forms of worship and dis- 
cipline, in such manner as they might judge most convenient for 
their future prosperity, consistently with the constitution and laws 
of their country.”’ 

Episcopacy here is riot such as is established in Great-Britain, 
but approaches a little nearer to what has the fairest claim to a di- 


- * Let the reader take particular notice of this assertion with which the 


Author of Miscellanies commences his attack upon Episcopacy. He 


- does not hesitate to assert, that “‘ the Classical or Presbyterial form of 
Church Government is the tue and only one which Christ hath prescribed 


in his word.”” And yet the reader will soon find that it is the subject of 
bitter complaint, that some Episcopalians, in unison with the faith of pri- 
mitive ages, have presumed to think that Episcopaey was instituted by 
Christ and his Apostles. — . . diditor.” 
‘+ Episcopalians were indeed fully sensible that a primitive Episcopacy, 
stripped of those adventitious appendages which in some nations are con- 
nected with it, was not only * adapted to the temper of the people of the 
United States,” but’ “ the most conformable to their in itutions of civil 
government.” And the reader will see this point ably proy 
and by the Layman. . setae 
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vine right. 'The formerly pretended uninterrupted line of suctes+ 
sion from the Apostles, the pompous array of dignitaries in the 
Church, and the conferring upon them civil offices, serve their pur- 
poses under Monarchies: in this country they have passed, except ~ 
with a few fanatics, as a tale that has been told, or like ‘ a vapour 
they have vanished away.”” ‘here is not one spiritual lord in the 
United States resembling those in the British empire.* 

By Episcopalians I mean those who sprung from the established _ 
‘Church in England, and have formed their constitution on that mo- 
del. They have assumed here the title of “ the Protestant Episco-” 
pal Church,’ and are thus distinguished from the other sects of 
Christians, particularly from the Roman Episcopal Church. By 
Presbyterians I mean those who, in their Church: Government, 
follow the plan of the Church of Scotland, of Holland, and of almost 
all the foreign Protestant Churches. Were the derivation of the: 
word Efiscofialian explained, it would be seen that it belongs as. . 
much to others as those who have assumed it; but it is used, at pre-. 
sent, for the sake of distinctions While the greater part of pro 
fessing Christians are known by the term Presbyterian,+ the 
Churches of Rome and of England are as well known by- the term:: 
Episcopalian. ‘Some of the points of difference are more in name - 
than in reality. ‘The Presbyterians have their Sesszons or Con~' 
sistories, their. Presbyteries or Classes, their farticular Synods,~ 

their General Synod or General Assembly. The Episcopalians . 

have their Church Wardens, their Vestries, their State. Conven- 
_ tions, and their General Convention. The Presbyterians: have’ 
their Standards of Doctrine and Directories for public worship, the 
Episcopalians their 4rtccles and Liturgy. The Presbyterians have’ 
their Bishops, commonly called Pastors: or Ministers of the word, - 
and their candidates; to the former of the two orders, Bishops, and- 
Presbyters or Priests or Ministers, correspond among the Episco- 
palians, and to the latter their Deacons. In both Churches, the > 
former have full power to administer the sacraments; and in both, * 
the latter have not, being considered only as Prodationers.$ 


» * How unworthy of a candid.writer is this attempt, at the outset of his’ 
remarks, to prejudice the minds of his readers against Episcopacy, by; 
connecting it with the cause of monarchy. Does not this writer know 
that the tempora/ and spiritual powers of the English Bishops are totally 
distinct, and are in no respect necessarily connected? Does he not know 
that a primitive Episcopacy, such as now exists in the United States 
flourished for three hundred years under the frowns of the civil power; wher 
the Bishops, so far from enjoying temporal honours, were the constant 
marks for the arrows of bitter and vengeful persecution ? i Ed. 

} So far from the greater part of professing Christians being Presbyte- 
rian, the Presbyterians, improportion to those who are Episcopal, form: 
- buta small number. The Poe eastern Church is Episcopal, and by tar the 

‘greater part of the western. ‘The Presbyterians sprung up at Geneva in 
the sixteenth ceatury, and constitute the inferior number among Protest- 

ants. : ms 

_ } Deacons in the Episcopal Church are more than Probationers. sche 
are, in a qualified sense, Ministers of the word and sacraments, They 
have the power of administering baptism, and are allowed to preach. Ac-’° 

cordingly, as Ministers, they are ordained by-imposition of hands. They 
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There are, however, some things in which the Episcopalians 
‘have deviated from the exact classical form, either through inat- 
_ tention to the scriptures, ‘the only sure guide, or (what charity is 
2 unwilling to’ suppose) through a fondness of singularity, and of su- 
‘periority over their brethren.* The latter cause is the less to be 
suspected, because they declare, in Article XX. “It isnot lawful for - 
_ the Church ‘to-order any thing that is contrary to God’s word writ- 
ten.” . Here they profess to take the written word of God for their 
_ rule. In this the Presbyterians heartily agree with them, and the 
only difference is, that one denomination have found what the other, 
‘after the most diligent research, have never been able to discover} 
~~ The Episcopalians apply the name Bishof: exclusively to certain _ 
persons, and hold the office to be superior to that of other Ministers 
_of the word, having peculiar privileges and duties annexed to it. 
_ This distinction is prominent in_ their government, and in their 
 Liturg gy. When they meet in General Convention,’ there is the 
_ House of Bishops’: distinct from the ‘“House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies.” Canon I. passed 1789, runs thus: ‘In this Church there 
_ shall always be three orders in the Ministry, viz. Bishops, Priests, 
_and Deacons.” Their prayers are for “ Bishops and other Clergy” 
for“ Bishops, Priests, and Deacons”—and some parts of the ser- 
vice may not be performed by a Priest, if the Bishop be present. 
_ All the’Clergy in a diocese or district are subordinate to him. He 
- 4s, from his office, President ‘of the State Convention ; dispenses 
. solely what they call “ the Apostolic Rite of Confirmation ; 3 con=— 
_ secrates Churches; administers censures; and there can be no or=— 
dination without him. To make one of these diocesan. Bishops, is” 
_ deemed to be a work of such-magnitude, as to require the anus cl 
and exertion ofthree others. - : 
The Presbyterians cannot see where Gisie things are , written s 
: ee the Episcopalians, in order mercifully to open the eyes of the 
_ blind, reject Presbyterian ordination, so that whoever would join 
the Episcopal Church must be anointed from the horn of their 
Bishop, ‘though he had received before a sort of ordination by “ the 
 jJaying on of the hands of the Presbytery.” Examples of this havé 
. occurred in the State of New-York. In one case, a. Minister was — 
persuaded not only to renounce his former ordination, but to be- 
lieve that’ the baptism of his children was invalid: he was re-or- 
_ dained by a Bishop of the Episcopal Church, and his children were 
re-baptized. I mention this fact to show the sentiments which are 
. held by the Episcopalians and the Roman oo The latter of 
_ these sects, though consistent, yet may be’ hought unneighbourly ; 
' for they would in no wise admit even’ ie Archb abishop of the Pro- 
-testant Episcopal Church into theirs, until they fad placed a mitre 
of wl own upon his head. : 


“cannot indeed exercise the full power of the Priesthood, the consecration 
of the elements.in the Holy Eucharist, and the pronouncing of the declara- 
tion of absolution, and the authoritative benediction. ” ; “Ed. 
Chart ity would have spared this uncharitable insinuation. ‘ Ed, 
+ Might it not with more ‘propriety have been said, that E piscopalians 
. happily retained at the Reformation that apostolic and primitive form of 
, Church Government which some Protestants un pele discarded ? Ed, 
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Cuurce government is certainly a subject of deep importance. _ 
It has received the merited attention of the most enlightened scho+ 
jars. There is nothing new to be said upon it at this day. At the 
same time I know not that those are to be censured who direct thei 
thoughts to this subject, with the view of submitting them to public 
examination. 'I much doubt, however, the propriety of discussing. 
such matters in the newspapers of the day. It was with no little 
surprise, therefore, that I read the strictures of a late writer who 
has devoted one of his miscellaneous essays to the nature and origin 
of ecclesiastical authority. ‘The preceding piece being on the sub= 
ject of demagogues, who could have supposed that the affair of 
Church Government would so soon be brought up? Between such | 
a topic and the marks by which a demagogue may be known, there 
seems to be no very intimate connection. The author of the stric- 
tures under consideration has certainly given a very appropriate 
title to his kucrubations. He is undoubtedly a MIsScKLLANEOUS 
weitens: 27 $87 ee | Se ee ee oie 

If the subject of ecclesiastical authority is to be brought before 
the public, let it be done in a dispassionate and systematic man- 
ner. Can it be proper to introduce it into a series of fugitive 
essays on the topics of the day, or to mingle it with loose, political 
discussions? This, certainly, is the way to deprive the subject of 
that high dignity-which it undoubtedly possesses, and tq excite fegl+ 
ings little favourable to the discovery of truth. After the regulay 
and profound investigation which the question of ecclesiastical au- 
thority has received, can a loose inquiry of this kind shed any light 
upon it, or conduct the lovers of truth to a just decision? Surely 
RAs 3 t is ot Pe UY 
' Impressed as Iam with the truth of the preceding reflections, 
I should, nevertheless, feel myself deficient in duty in suffering 
such an attack upon the Episcopal Church to pass without notice. 
It is calculated to operate on the minds of the ignorant. I believe. 
the motives of the writer to have been pure. Ihave long known 
him, and have long felt for him sincere respect and esteem. I 
Jament that he has imbibed so strong a prepossession against the 
Church; still more that he has permitted himself to attack it in a 
manner which will not, I presume, be justified by his warmest 
friends. Many will, doubtless, read his piece who have never seen - 
any thing on the subject of ecclesiastical government. It is this . 
consideration alone that induces me to enter upon the disagreeable 
task of addressing the public in a way so little consistent with what 
Thave thought the proper mode of calling the attention of men to 
matters of this nature. © Pa aie aN NS Ee 

The Episcopal Church asks only a dispassionate hearing. She 
invites those who are so strongly opposed to her, to lay aside pre- 
conceived opinions for a moment, and to inquire into her govern- . 
ment, her worship, and her discipline, apart, as much as possible, 
from that dislike to her which education may have implanted in 


, 
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their minds. The zeal against her she sincerely believes to be the 

result of a want of acquaintance with her institutions and services. 

Could this difficulty be removed, she fondly indulges the belief that 

multitudes would fiock to her communion, and that those who ought 

neyer to have been separated from her would return -with joy to 
her*besoms 5 5 = 

- It is by no means my design to go into a regular examination of 
the subject in question. his is far from being the proper mode; 
nor do I feel myself competent to the undertaking. Be it my task 
tonotice, as briefly as possible, the observations under considera+ 
tion, presenting simply those ideas that may be necessary to correct 
the errors into which (what I sincerely think) a most partial and 
unfair view of the subject seems calculated to lead. 

_ ‘The Episcopal Church has a right to complain of the uncha~ 
ritable manner in which this writer treats her. She perceives 
in his piece a style and a spirit that appear to her little conge- 
nial with a sincere desire of appealing only to the understanding 
of his readers. If on any question the judgment alone ought to 
be addressed, this surely is that question. Any remarks calcu- 
lated to excite animosity should be most carefully avoided. Has 
the writer under consideration conducted in this manner? Why 
does he attribute the attachment of Episcopalians to the princi- 

* ples which distinguish their Church to prejudice, superstition, 

and bigotry? Why does he represent the important doctrine of 

an uninterrupted succession from the Apostles to which the Epis. 
copal Church» subscribes, as a ¢a/e in which none but a few fana< 

tics believe? Why does he talk of the necessity of anointing . 

Ministers from the horn of the Bishof#, or represent Episcopa- 

lians as PROFESSING to take the written word of God for their 

rule? Such language is surely unjustifiable. ‘The writer in ques~ 

_ tion cannot subscribe to the doctrines and government of the ri 
‘Episcopal Church. She has the misfortune to differ from him in i 

opinion. But has he any right to ridicule her institutions, or to 

charge her with fanaticism and bigotry? Is it in this way that a 

love of truth is to be excited, or the minds of meh prepared to dis- 

cover or embrace it? No. Whatever may have been the intention 
of the writer, such language is calculated only to sour the feelings, 
and to pervert the judgment. It is unworthy of the cause of truth, 

- and every friend of virtue ought to set on it the stamp of his most 
decided reprobation. Ihave too good an opinion of the writer to 
believe that he cherishes in his heart those feelings that his language 
is calculated to inspire in the hearts of others.. He has expressed 
himself inadvertently, and I persuade myself he will, in his cool 
yaoments, regret what he has done. g 
- Let us proceed to notice the matter of this address. ‘“ While 
the greater part of professing Christians are known by the term _ 
Presbyterian, the Churches of Rome and England are as well 
known by the term Episcopalian.” I must be permitted to say 
that this ic a wide departure from fact. By “fiscofacy is meant 
the necessity of distinct orders in the Ministry; the highest order 
possessing alone that power of ordination by which the sacerdotal 

authority is conveyed. Now, the whole Christian world is Epis- 
copal, except a few dissenters, who, within twe or three hundred ? 
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years, have arisen in the’ western Church. There are supposed 
to be two hundred and twenty millions of Christians in’the world ; 
of which fifty millions are Protestants, eighty millions are ‘of the 
Greek and Armenian Churches, ninety millions of the Romish’ 
communion. -The Greek and Armenian Churches are entirely: 
Episcopal; so also are those of the Romish persuasion. . ‘The Pro= 
testants are very much divided. Episcopacy. exists in the Pro- 
testant Church in Denmark, Prussia, Sweden, Norway, and, with 
a little exception, in Great-Britain and Ireland. All the Lutheran: 
Churches in Germany are Episcopa}.* _ [The dissenters from 
Episcopacy bear no sort of proportion to those who adhere to ite 
They are confined to the western Church, and there their number 
is comparatively very small. Will it be said we ought not to cal~ 
culate on the Romish Church, since she asserts the supremacy of 
the Pope? Nevertheless that Church contends for distinct orders 
in the Ministry, and admits the validity of Episcopal ordination. 
But let the Roman Catholics be struck entirely out-of the calcula-' 
tion. The advocates of parity constitute but a very. trifling propor- 
tion of the remaining part of the Christian world. Theseare facts. : 

I cannot help taking notice, also, of the manner in which this. 
writer makes use of a passage of scripture, upon which the advo-' 
cates of parity place much reliance. In the first Epistle to Timothy, : 
fourth chapter, and fourteenth verse, St. Paul says, ‘¢ Neglect not: 
the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, WITH. 
the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery.” It is to the passage. 
which follows that Dobject. “The Presbyterians cannot see where. 
these things are written ; and the Episcopalians, in order mercifully. 
to open the eyes of the blind, reject Presbyterian ordination; so that 
whoever. would join the Episcopal Church, must be anointed from. 
the horn of their Bishop, though he had received before. a sort of. 
ordination BY the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery.” . The. 
passage of scripture, correctly stated, is ““ WITH the laying on of 
the hands of the Presbytery.” Our author has it, «‘ BY the laying. 
en of the hands of the Presbytery.” The important word WITH 
is entirely omitted, and the werd BY substituted in its place. True, 
the word BY is not included in the crotchets; but the word WITH. 
is omitted, and the word BY placed immediately before the pas- 
sage, So as materially to affect the sense. Of thisI complain... In 
order to show the unfairness of the thing, I must beg the attention 
of the reader toa few observations. __ ; Mies oS - 

“ Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by. 
prophecy, WITH the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery.” 
So says St. Paul in his first Epistle to ‘Timothy—“ Wherefore I put 
thee in remembrance, that thou stir up the gift of God which is in 
thee, BY the putting on of my hands,”” Such is the language of the 
second Epistle to Timothy. — + ag Ra Se cele 

If we would arrive at a just interpretation of scripture, we must 
view all the parts of itin connection. This is a dictate of common 
sense. ‘The two passages in the Epistles to Timothy must, therefore, 
be taken together ; and such a construction given them that both: 
may stand. ; ‘ 


* But few of the Protestants of Prussia and Germany are Episcopal. Ed.» 
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> ©The gift of God which is in thee, BY the putting on of my 
hands.” St. Paul, then, imposed hands on Timothy ; and dy this 
imposition Timothy received his power. The Greek word here 
used, is dia ; and it signifies the means dy which authority was con- 
veyed. “ The gift that isin thee, which was given thee by prophecy, 

WITH the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery.”” Here the 
' mode of expression is different. Timothy received his power BY: 
the laying on of Paul’s hands, WITH the laying on of the hands of 
the Presbytery. St. Paul conveyed the power, while the Presby- 
tery expressed approbation.—The Greek word here used is meta, 
which signifies nothing more than concurrence, not at all designating 
the conveyance of authority. What isthe practice of the Episco- 
pal Church? ‘The Presbyters lay their hands on with the Bishop ; 
so that every Minister receives his ordination dy the laying on of 
be hands of the Bishop, with the laying on of the hands of Pres 

kere, Bear yi 3 ; ® 
~ The reader is, I trust, convinced of the importance of the words 
‘éy and with, inthis case. Was it fair, then, to give the passage” 
from the first Epistle to Timothy in a mutilated state? Ought the 
word with to have been omitted, and the word dy so situated as to 
give a sense to the passage which it will not bear? True, the re- 
mark is made in an incidental way; but that does not exonerate _ 
the writer from the obligation of a strict adherence to accuracy. It 
is to be recollected, too, that the passage of scripture thus dealt 
with, is one on which the advocates of paritv have relied. Icom- 
plain then here of unjust treatment; and I feel strongly disposed 
to suspect weakness in a cause when I find such expedients em- 
ployed to defend it. een 

. Thus much-I have thought proper to say, for the purpose of 
placing the passage from the first Epistle to Timothy in its true 
light. But it may not be unprofitable, before dismissing this part 
of the subject, to make such further observations as may be appli- 
cable to the words of St. Paul, although not particularly called for 
by any thing in the strictures which have given rise to this address. 

_ % By the putting on of my hands,” ‘ With the laying on of the. 
_ hands of the Presbytery.” These are the two passages. It is not. 
at all improbable that the Presbytery here spoken of, were some ~ 
of the Apostles themselves, who laid their hands on'Timothy, in’ 
connection with Paul. The term Presbuterosy in its general im-: 
port, signifies a Church Governor; and, of course, although or- 
dinarily appropriated in the New Testament to the second grade: 
of Ministers, it is capable of being applied to all the grades. The’ 
Apostles call themselves Presbyters. Well, then, the term Pres-: 
éuteros being.applicable to all the orders, and the Apostles occa- 
sionally applying it to themselves, it is at least probable that the 
Presbytery. spoken of by Paul were Apostles. At all events, it 
cannot be proved that they were mere Elders. And when we go’ 
to ecclesiastical history, we find that the practice of Presbyters 
' uniting with Bishops in the imposition of hands, was not introduced 
until the latter part of the fourth century. In the Greek Church, 
indeed, it has never prevailed. These circumstances render it ex-. 
tremely probable that the Presbyters, who, with Paul, imposed 
hands upon Timothy, were really and truly Apostles. But let it 
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be conceded to the enemies of Episcopacy, that they were nothing’ 
more than Elders. The concession will avail them nothing; for 
Paul was an Apostle, and superior to the order of mere Presbyterss 
He impesed hands on Timothy, and by such imposition, the sacer+ 
dotal power was conveyed. Elders alone, therefore, upon the most 
indulgent supposition, cannot ordain. ‘The presence of a superior 
order is necessary. In what then. does this passage avail the ads 
vocates, of parity? d as 
Here the subject seems naturally to call for a few observations on 
that promisouous use of the terms Elder, Bishop, Presbyter, on. 
which the opposers of Episcopacy place so much reliance. ‘The 
fair inquiry, certainly, is as to the orders of Ministers which ex- 
tsted in the Church in the Apostolic age, and the ages immedi- 
ately succeeding; not as to the particular titles of office that were 
used at ‘different periods. Names frequently change their signifi. 
tation; and, even in the same period are sometimes used to de- 
note one thing, and sometimes another, according to the manner in 
which they are applied. Presbuterog signifies a Church Governor, 
or it signifies an Elder or grave man. Accordingly, as has been 
vemarked above, the Apostles applied the name occasionally to 
themselves. Efiskofos signifies an overseer. Every Bishop is over= 
seer of his diocese, and every Presbyter of his particular flock. . 
‘The Apostles then are called Presbyters. This proves conclu- 
sively that no argument can be drawn by the advocates of parity, 
from the promiscuous use of the terms Presbyter, Bishop, in the 
sacred writings. Ifit proves that there is now but one order in the 
Ministry, it proves equally that Paul was upon a perfect level with 
the Elders of Ephesus. Be 
In Roman history we find the term Imperator at one period ap- 
plied to designate a General of an army; at another, a Magistrate 
clothed with unlimited civil and military authority. Suppose we 
should be told that every General of an army was Emperor of 
Rome, and that:the Emperor of Rome was merely General of aw 
army; what would be the reply? That the term Imperator had! 
changed its signification. And how would this be proved? By the 
Roman history, which shows-us, that the Emperors had Generals 
under them, over whom they exercised authority. Apply this rea- 
soning to the case under consideration. The terms Bishop, Presby= 
ter, are used promiscuously in the New Testament. Therefore, 
say the advocates of parity, they designated the same office in the: 
ages subsequent: tothe age of the Apostles. Is this a logical con- 
chusion? Surely not. Names change their signification. Ecclesi- 
astical history tells us, and the most learned advocates of parity 
have admitted the fact, that the order of Bishops existed in the: 
Church as distinct from, and superior to the order of Presbyters, | 
within forty or fifty years after the last of the Apostles. ‘The Bi- 
shops then had Presbyters under them, over whom they exercised: 
authority. The offices were distinct from the beginning ; Bishops: 
being the successors, not of those who are promiscuously called: 
Bishops, Presbyters, Elders, in the New Testament, but of the 
Apostles themselves. Theodoret tells us expressly, “ that in pro- 
cess of time those who succeeded to the Apostolic office left the 
name of Apostle to the Apostles, strictly so called, and gave the: 
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name of Bishop to those who succeeded to the Apostolic office.” No 


"argument. then can be founded on the promiscuous use of namese 
This mode vf reasoning proves too much, destroying itself by the 
- extent of ‘the Consequences which it draws after it. If it deprive 


the Bishops of their superiority over Presbyters, it equally deprives 
the Apostles of their superiority over Elders. An argument which 
leads to falsé conclusions, must itself be false. see 
~ Ihave said that the question is as to the orders of Ministers 
which were established in the Church. Let this question be deter- 
anined by the sacred writings. 'The case of the seven Angels of Asia, 
the case of Timothy, the case of Titus, the case of Epaphroditus, the 
case of St. James, Bishop of Jerusalem, all show that distinct orders 
of Ministers were established in the Church by the Apostles them- 
selves. Ishould trespass too long on the patience of the reader in 
going through these cases. Let it suffice to examine the situation of 
the Church of Ephesus. Of this Church Timothy was the Governor. 
Both Clergy and Laity were subject to his spiritual jurisdiction. 
* Against an Elder receive not an accusation, but before two or 
three witnesses.” ‘* And I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, 
that thou mightest charge some that they teach no strange doce. 
trines.”” Did the Presbyterian plan of government exist then in 
the Church of Ephesus? Surely not. Was Timothy on a perfect 
level with the Elders or Presbyters? No. He exercised authority 
over them. They were subject to his controi. I have sometimes 
heard it said that Timothy was only frimus inter fares. Very 
well—Give our Bishop the same power over the other Clergy that 
‘was exercised by Timothy, and we shall not contead about a word. 
Let him be called Arimus inter fares, or by any other name. 
The writer in question ridicules the idea of an uninterrupted suc- 
cession from the Apostles, calling it a tale which obtains currency 


-, only among fanatics. This is strange language to apply to a prin- 


ciple susceptible of the strictest demonstration. All power in the 
Church is derived from @hrist. 'The Apostles received their com- 
mission from him immediately. He delivered it fo them in person. 
But this was the case with the Apostles alone. How, then, did the 
succeeding Clergy obtain their authority? They derived it from 
Christ. But our Saviour did not pérsonally give it tothem. He 
sent the Apostles with power to send others, and thus an uninter- 
rupted succession has been kept up. Ail succeeding Clergymen 
then derived their authority from Christ through the medium of 
others. In fact, it is impossible that there should be any power, ex- 
cept that of the Apostles, which has not been transmitted through 
the medium of men authorized to qualify others. The truth is, this 
idea of uninterrupted succession is as necessary to the Presbyte-_ 
rians as tous. Why then are they so opposed to it? It is, that 
not asingle Presbyter in the world can trace his succession up to 
the Apostles; while, among Bishops, it is a very common and easy 
thing. The chronology of the Church has been computed, in the 
succession of the Bishops, its chief officers; not in that of Presby- 
ters, who are of asubordinate grade: Just as the chronology of a 
city is computed by the succession of its Mayors; not by that of its. 
Bailiffs. Nothing improper is intended by this comparison. It is 


purely for the sake of illustration. 


° 
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This writer declaims on the subject of the civil dignitie$, con? 
nected with the Church of England, and attempts to confound theny 
with Episcofacy. This really appears to me to be uncandid; nor 
can it, I think, promote those dispositions in the public mind which 
are most favourable to the discovery of truth. Hfiscofiacy is here 
precisely what it is in Great-Britain; that is, in the Church of 
England, and in the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, there are three distinct orders in the Ministry, the highest 
of these alone possessing the power of ordination. The’only differs 
ence is, that‘in Great-Britain the Episcopal Church is established, 
and its prelates rendered important members of the State. Into 
’ the wisdom of all this I shall not pretend to inquire. The civil dig- 

nities constitute no part of the government of the Church. They 
are a mere adjunct which has existed in particular ages and coun- 
tries. Ifthe author had been treating on the subject of religious tos 
leration, it might have been expected that he would detail these 
circumstances ; but what connection they have with the’ question, 
whether the Apostles established distinct order's in the Ministry, or’ 
instituted the plan of parity, I confess myself utterly at a loss to com+ 
prehend.: } ae 
Popery is brought forward on this occasion. This is a common 
practice. Itis certainly high time that it. should cease. The Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church is now, and ever has been, the firmesé 
bulwark of the cause of the Reformation. The sacerdotal authority 
is not impaired by having descended through tlie Romish Church. 
If it is, the scriptures are equally affected, for we derive them from 
the same source. Episcopacy was no part of the corruptions of 
Popery. Our Church reformed the abuses which had been intro’ 
duced, but she pretended not to create a new priesthood any more 
tian néw sacraments. 
~» Notwithstandiag the length’ to which this piece has been exs 
tended, I cannot help introducing liere the testimony of that great 
man, whom the Presbyterians so higlily admire, in favour'of Epis- 
copacy. I mean Calvin. He strongly declared his attachment to 
Episcopacy ;. but pleaded the necessity of his situation, alleging 
that he must have gone for it to the Roman’ Hierarchy. He ap» 
_plauded most highly the Episcopal Hierarchy of the Church of 
England. “If they would give us,” says he, “ such an Hierarchy; 
in which the Bishops should sé excel as that they did not refuse 
to be subject to Christ, and to depend upon him as their only head, 
and réfer all to him, then I will confess that they are worthy of all 
anathemas, if any such shall be found, who will not reverence it, 
and submit themselves to it with the utmost obedience.?’ Such is: 
the language of Calvin. He appears to have differed very widely 
in opinion with some of his modern admirers. al 
I took up my pen in this business with great reluctance; and, if 
I know my own heart, from a conviction of duty. It appeared to’ 
me entirely improper, that a representation which I think so very 
erroneous, should go forth without correction, to operate on the minds 
of those who-may not have had it in their power to give attention 
to the subject of ecclesiastical government. I have no disposition to 
embark in controversy; nor do I believe I shall again come forward 
in reply to what may possibly be called forth by this address. ‘The 
mode of communication too I dislike extremely. 
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i can truly say, that I feel much respect for the gentleman 
“on whose production I have been commenting, and'that 1 wish well 
to the denomination of Christians of which he isa member. I most 
sincerely bless my God, however, that he has led me to the Epis- 
copal Church. love her worship. Her liturgy is most precious 
to my heart. Of her authority there is no doubt. The Presbyte- 
nians in denying it, would destroy themselves; for they derive ulti-. 
mately from Bishops. This is an all-important consideration. The 
members of the Episcopal Church are certain that the priesthood, 
at whose hands they receive the ordinances of the gospel, have a 
real authority from God. The authority of the priesthood being 
of divine origin, can be preserved only by adhering to the mode 
established for its transmission. If that mode be departed from, 
all authority ceases. We bless God that he has given our Church 
2 priesthood, whose authority is so unquestionable, and we under- 
take not to judge those who have departed from what we conceive 
the only mode of conveying the sacerdotal power. 
fas A Layman of the Episcopal Church 


For the Albany Centinel. 
MISCELLANIES, No. X, 
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Ir may be asked, Do we not read of Bishofis? Is it not proper 
then to have such an order in the Church? It is answered, Presby- 
terians believe that such an order is instituted, but not such as the 
Episcopalians maintain. ; 
They contend that the word explained and understood, does not 
authorize the pre-eminence of one Minister above apother ; that all 
are equals; and that the custom of having diocesan Bishops is cor- 
rupt and injurious. It is not uncommon for a word, through length 
of time, tobe misapplied and misunderstood. ‘To determine the 
true meaning in this, and similar cases, we must always resort ta 
the original. The English word charity is now limited in its sig- 
nification ; but in 1 Cor. xiii. it méans dove, in an extensive sense. 
The Greek word efiskofos occurs five times in the New Testament, 
and signifies an overseer or inspector, IJt is translated in four places 
bishop, which comes from the Saxon word dzschoft, and in one place 
overseer. Lhe words efiskofices and eftskofountes are also found ; 
the one translated “ the office of a bishop,’’ and the other “ taking 
the oversight.’ If these places be examined, it will be clearly 
seen that Bishops and Presbyters are not distinct orders; that the 
same name, office, and work belong to both; and that a Bishop, such 
as is asserted by the Episcopal Church, receives no countenance. 
In Titus i. 5—7, the Avostle says, “¢ For this cause left I thee in 
- Crete, that thou shouldest ordain E/ders in every city. If.anybe - 
blameless,” &c. ‘ For a Bishop [episkopon] must be blameless,’ 
&c. The connection here shows beyond contradiction, that Elders 
or Presbyters are also Bishops. ‘They are called by the one name 
and by the other. See also Acts xx. 28 Paul having assembled” 
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the Elders or Presbyters [presbuterous] of the Church at Ephesus, 
addressed them thus: “ Take heed, therefore, unto yourselvesy,. 
and to all the flock over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 


overseers” [episkopous].. ‘Take one instance farther in 1 Peter v. . 


1,2.“ The Elders or Presbyters [presbuterous] which are among 
you I exhort, who am also an Elder,” &c. Here the Apostle Pe- 
ter, from whom the Romish and the Protestant Episcopal Church 
pretend to have derived their authority, calls himself not a Bishop, 
but an Elder ; claims no pre-eminence over his brethren. He styles 
himself sumpresbuteros, a fellow Elder, or an Elder with them.* 
He adds, ‘ Feed the flock of God which is among you, taking the 
oversight thereof,” &c. or as the word might be rendered agreea- 
bly to our translation in other places, ferforming the affice of Bi- 
shofis. Peter asserts, that himself was an Elder, and that the El- 
ders were Bishops. The Pope, notwithstanding, in process of time 
took to himself the title of Vicar of Christ, and there was mar- 
shalled a sacred regiment of Patriarchs, Metropolitans, Arch-Bi, 
shops, Bishops, Arch-Deacons, Deacons, &c.t Peter signifies a 


rock, and upon a rock is the Church built; but alas, some may be — 


* likened unto a foolish man, which built his. house upon the sand.” 

It must be evident that the pretensions of either the Romish or 
the Protestant Episcopal Church to their order of Bishops from the 
name,f is utterly vain. Every Presbyter, Priest, or Minister of the 
‘word, is a Bishop in the sense of the New Testament. To speak 
of the Bighop by way of pointing him out of superior rank and 
power to the other Clergy, is improper, and is a proof of words 
being sometimes perverted. No one is entitled to the appellation 
as the Episcopalians use it. ‘They would discover more understand- 
ing, more regard to the sentiments of their fellow Christians, more 
of the spirit of the Apostles, and more ,unlimited obedience to the 
injunctions of their divine Master, did they dismiss such aspiring 
‘and uncharitable conduct. Jesus Christ alone is “the Shepherd and 
Bishop of our souls.”|] Memorable was the occasion on which he 


* By the same mode of argument could it not be proved, that our blessed 
Lord, who is called both a Deacon and a Bishop, was in no respects su- 
perior to them? Ed. 

+ Does this author here mean to insinuate that the Bishops date their 
origin at the time of the Papal usurpation? Ought he not to have known 
that the most learned opponents of ‘Bptecopscy date its origin within forty 
years of the Apostles? Ed: 

} Episcopalians never pretended to rest their cause on the precarious and 
changeable application of names. They assert, that it appears from the 
Jacts and declarations of scripture, that the Apostles communicated their 


Episcopal power to an order of men distinct from, and superior to those 


called Presbyters and Eiders; and sometimes in reference merely to their 
overseeing the Church, Bishops. And that to this order the name of Bi- 
shop became appropriate after the death of the Apostles. Ed, 

|| But even on the principles of this author, is not every Pastor “ the 
Bishop” of his congregation? Was not this title lately bestowed’ in the 
most solemn manner upon a Minister of New-York at his installation to 
the charge of a single congregation? If the miscellaneous author. is con- 
sistent, he will not fail immediately to chide his brethren for this “ aspir- 
ing conduct.” “ha. 
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gave a solemn and afféctionate charge to his disciples. ‘ Grant,” 
said the mother of Zebedee’s children, ‘“ that these my two sons 
may sit, the one on thy right hand, and the other on the left, in thy 
_ Kingdom.” She wished her sons to be promoted to places above 
‘the rest of the disciples, and to be consecrated Archbishops at 
least. “ But Jesus called them unto him, and said, Ye know that 
the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they 
_that are great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not be so 
~ among you.’ 
' The Episcopalians not having the semblance of an excuse for 
their practice from the term Bishop, let us consider next some pas- 
} ai of scripture which they labour to introduce as pleadmg for 
‘them. 
'-- Because we read of the ordination of Deacons, of Elders, and of 
_ Timethy and Titus being appointed to officiate in certain churches, 
it has been inferred, that from the beginning there were three dis~ 
- tinct orders of Ministers. Let it be observed that the Presbyterians 
do not deny that there are three orders of officers in the Church ; 
they only deny that there is any divine authority for an order supe-__, 
- rior to Presbyters or Ministers of the word. A plain distinction is 
made in 1 Timothy v, 17. between a ruling Elder and one who also 
teaches.* Timothy and Titus were, no doubt, Bishops; and so is 
every one who is set apart to the ministry of the gospel.f They _ 
collected churches, and organized them by ordaining Elders, and 
those helps, governments which are instituted; and so does every 


ref 
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~ * Let Dr. Camj all, the most zealous opponent of Episcopacy in moderis 
times, show the futility of this distinction between a ruling and a teaching 
Elder. ‘* Some keen advocates for Presbytery, as the word is now under- 
stood, on the model of John Calvin, have imagined they discovered this 
distinction in these words of Paul to Timothy, (1 Tim. v. 17.) « Let the 
3 Elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honour, especially they 
who labour in the word and doctrine.’ Here, say they, is a two-fold par= 
tition of the officers comprised under the same name, into those who rule, 
and those who labour in the word and doctrine, that is, into ruling Elders 
and teaching Elders. ‘To this it is replied on the other side, that the espe- 
cially is not intended to indicate a different office, but to distinguish from 
others those who assiduously apply themselves to the most important as well 
as the most difficult part of their office, public teaching; that the distinc- 
fion interided is therefore not official but personal; that it does not relate to 
a difference in the powers conferred, but solely to a difference in their ap- : 
plication. It is not to the persons who have the charge, but to those who 
labour in it, os xomiwyreo. And to this exposition as the far more natural, £ 
entirely agree.” See Dr. Campbell’s Eccles. Hist. vol.i. p.178. Ed. *% 
_ + Why then do those denominations who maintain that all Ministers 
are Bishops and on an equality, retain the subordinate orders of Church 
officers, Elders and Deacons? ‘The Elders of scripture we know preached 
and administered the sacraments. But on the Presbyterian plan Elders 
are confined to assisting the Minister in ruling the Church. The Dea- 

' cons in scripture both preached and baptised. Presbyterian Deacons are 
stripped of these powers. The fact is, that the distinction of three 
orders is so apparent in scripture, that those denominations who rejected 

- Episcopacy found it necessary to keep up at ledst’the semblance of the 
primitive plan. aie j Ed. ay 
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Presbyterian Minister. In conjunction with the Elders he admits 
to communion, inflicts censures, and manages the spiritual concerns 
of that church of which he has the oversight; he forms new con- 
gregations, and organizes them in places which have never enjoyed 
the ordinances of the gospel; he is an equal with the other Minis- 
ters, and so far from being “ a Lord in God’s heritage,” he is sub- 
ject to his brethren; he, in conjunction with his brethren, licenses 
persons to preach, and ordains by ¢¢ the laying on of the hands of 
the Presbytery ;”* he believes that he derives his commission for 
these things from Christ,t and that, therefore, his acts are valid; 
and though he pretends not to be a successor of the Apostles, who 
were extraordinary officers, qualified and appointed to establish 
the Church; yet his office is divine, instituted by the Apostles, wha 
knew the mind of the great Head and Lawgiver.{ The consider- 
ation of some other passages of scripture must be deferred until a 
future number. : 





POSTSCRIPT TO MISCELLANIES No. XI. 


Which was on prolitical tofticse 


Tue writer who has attacked me on the subject of Church Go, 
vernment, will see that I still act according to the title of “¢ Mis- 
cellanies.” He professes to “¢ have lone known me, and to have 
long felt for me sincere respect and esteem.” I have not the happi- 
ness to know him; but nothing appears, at present, why the “ re, 
Spect,and esteem’? may not be mutual, It is a rule with me never 
to ask a printer who the author of a piece is. He has thought pro- 
per to complain of “ the uncharitable manner” in which I have 
attacked his Church. Has he read two late publications; the one 
entitled, “ A Companion for the Festivals and Fasts,” &c. and the 
other “ A Companion for the Altar,” &c? Does he know that 
the Bishop of the Episcopal Church in this State acts upoh these 
principles? That he holds no ordination, and no administration of 
ordinances to be valid, but those of the Episcopal Church? If he is 
acquainted with these things, the charge against me of uncharita- 
bleness is made with an extremely ill grace. Quotations from the 
performances alluded to will, in due time, appear. To others I 
may owe some apology, to him none. ys 


* This writer is exceedingly averse to quoting this text accurately. It 
is, “ with the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery.” Ed. 

+t How can he derive his commission from Christ, if, according to this 
‘writer, there is no succession of persons appointed to convey this commis- 
sion from the Apostles, on whom it was conferved by Jesus Christ? Ed. 

+ This author here yery properly admits that the ministerial office is of © 
divine, because it is of apostovical institution. When, therefore, we prove 
that the Apostles instituted an order of men with superior powers to those 
called Presbyters and Deacons, we have a right to conclude that their 
office is divine, because “ instituted by the Apostles, who knew the,fnind 
of the great Head and Lawgiver.” Let this be remembered. J Ed, 2 
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I am astonished at his assertions, that “the dissenters ftom Epis« 
topacy bear no sort of proportion to those who adhere to it”—that 
“now, the whole Christian world is Episcopal, except a few dissen- 
ters, who, within two or three hundred years, have arisen, in the 
western Church’—that if “the Roman’ Catholics be struck en- 
tirely out of the. calculation, the advocates of parity constitute but 
a very trifling proportion of the remaining part of the Christian 
world.” Identy the facts, and shall show hereafter that they do not 
exist.* 

' As to my using dy instead of with, ¥ am not conscious of any 
unfairness.”” It is not included in thé quotations, and I laid no 
weight upon it. When the ordination of Timothy is discussed, it 
will, indeed, appear that WITH is an important word. Both it and 
BY will be allowed their due force; and I trust that it will be evi- 
dent that Timothy was not ordained after the Episcopal, but after 


_ the Presbyterian mode. If the writer will only patiently indulge 


me in my miscellaneous course, I promise him all proper atten- 
tion. 
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I AM extremely sorry to find that, your Miscellaneous author still 
continues his dissertations upon Church Government, or rather his 
animadvertions upon the Episcopal Church. The revival of reli- 
gious controversies is always dangerous, is seldom if ever produc- 
tive of any good.t On all points connected with religion, especi- 
ally on so important and fundaméntal a one as that of Church Ge. 
vernment, the feelings of men are peculiarly delicate. It is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to avoid, in the discussion of 
them, wounding the feelings of some. ‘This writer himself (whose 
good sense and ingenuity I do not hesitate to acknowledge) affords — 
us an additional proof of the correctness of this observation. 


Although he commences his strictures with the fairest promises, 


and, no doubt, with the most sincere desire, to preserve the “ unity 


* This promise has never been performed. Ed. 
‘+ And yet controversy, if properly managed, is certainly favourable to the 
discovery of truth. While error exists, it must be a sacred duty to expose 
it, and to contend against it. And thus controversy, in the present imper- 
fection of human nature, appears unavoidable. Evils no doubt attend it; and 
yet these will generally be counterbalanced by the advantages that result from 
it. Experience proves, that at those periods, and in those places where reli- 
gion is made a subject of discussion, its truths are more generally dissemi- 
hated and understood. Where a spirit of false liberality places all opinions 
upon a level, and reprobates the divine injunction of ‘« contending earnestly 
for the faith,” thece it has always been found that the essential characteris- 
tics of the faith are soon totally forgotten, neglected, or despised. 
Cyprian has proved. himself so candid and so ablea controversialist, that 
his readers will not regret thé occasion which called forth his pen, Ze, 
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of the spirit in the bond of peace,” yet his warmest friends must 
admit, that before he arrives at the conclusion of those he hath 
already presented to the public inspection, he indulges himself in 
representations of the Episcopal Church and her tenets by no means 
reconcileable with Christian charity or candour. His disingenuous- 
ness and illiberality have been already amply exposed in the an- 
swer he has reccived from a judicious layman: And J must be per- 


mitted to remark, that however deep may be the sentiments of . 


respect and good will which I entertain for this gentleman, I fin€ 
some difficulty in excusing him for .the liberties he hath taken with 
the principles of that denomination of Christians to which I profess 
myself to belong. How shall I excuse him for bestowing upon 
Episcopalians the opprobrious epithets of prejudiced, of bigotted, 
of superstitious? ‘These are hard names. They merit the sever- 
est reprehension. An attack so violent upon a large and respecta- 
ble denomination of Christians, when unpravoked* too, can by no 
considerations be justified or palliated. . Yes, if to hold in endear- 
ing estimation the memory of our blessed Saviour and all those 
words of eternal truth he hath delivered to us—if to pay an invio- 
lable regard to all his sacred institutions be prejudice, be bigotry, be 
superstition—then do Episcopalians merit these opprobrious epi- 
thets. If to look to their Lord as the only legitimate source of all 
power and authority in his Church—if to adhere inflexibly to that 
form of government he hath transmitted to them through the hands 
of his Apostles, by an uninterrupted succession of Church officers 
to the present day—if to estimate as worthy of credit the testimony 
of the Universal Church for 1500 years—if these things be preju- 
dice, be bigotry, be superstition, then Episcopalians claim these 
reproachful epithets. If to adhere to Episcopacy be prejudice, be 
bigotry, be superstition, then is Christianity a venerable error, a 
system of bigotry, a prejudice, a superstiticn. 

But this writer asserts that ‘ the Classical or Presbyterial form 
of Church Government is the true and only one which Christ hath 
Peeitee in his word, and is best adapted to the people of the 

nited States, and most conformable to their institutions of civil 
government.” In the first part of this proposition, our antagonist 
takes possession, to be sure, of a broad and elevated ground. From 
this ground, however, he may be assured, had he an able adver- 
sary to contend with, he would soon find himself obliged to retreat 
with precipitation. Methinks he had better chosen at once, as 


* T say this attack ‘is unprovoked—for although I have read the pub- 
lications to which this gentleman alludes when he endeavours to justify 
himself, yet 1 am by no means of opinion that they exculpate him for hav- 
ing recourse to this mode of assailing the Episcopal Church, of retorting 
what he, it seems, has considered as an injury. I beg this writer to re- 
member, that the Companion for the Altar, and the Companion for the 
Festivals and Fasts, are intended solely for the use of Episcopalians. Surely 
we have a right to instruct our people in what we esteem as the whole 
counsel of God. ~While we are tolerated, this privilege will not be denied 
us. As to the Bishop of this State, I know him*to be warmly attached to 
bs principles of his Church, and always competent to the task of defending 
them. # : ex ea 
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some Of the ablest champions of his cause have done, a more li- 
mited and a more tenable situation. Instead of rushing thus impe- 

»tuously into the field, he had-better retired at once into the citadel. 
Should he and his adherents meet with a defeat in the open field of 
argument; they may possibly find themselves too much weakened 
and exhausted to defénd, at last, the citadel itself. 

Of the last part of this proposition, as proceeding from that géntle- 
man, I confess I dé not know what opinion to entertain. Canit be the 
deliberate intention of this writer, by representing the Episcopal form 
of Church Government as hostile to the civil institutions of this coun- 
try, to excite an illiberal, an uncharitable, and an unfounded preju- 

dice against her? And who could have ajiticipated an insinuation 
of this kind from the writer of a preceding number on the subject 
of Demagogues—a writer who had giveh.to the malignant some 
colour for suspecting that he does not entertain sentiments of very 
high admiration for a form of civil government which gives so loose 
2 rein to these turbulent and mischievous members of society ?- I 
candidly confess that this is a part of his production which I do not - 
comprehend. -I will not ascribe to him unworthy motives—I am 

, sure he is above them. Episcopalians feel an attachment as sin- 
cere and ardent as the rest of their fellow-citizens to the politi- 
¢al institutions of their country. They are grateful to the Author 
of all good for that inestimable blessing of civil liberty which we 

enjoy. One of the wishes nearest to their hearts is, that their civil 
and religious liberties may be long preserved. ‘They admire that 
form of government sketched out in the constitution of their coun- 
try. They would use any exertions to preserve it in its purity and 
vigour. The only apprehension some of them entertain on the 
subject is, that the materials of which it is composed are not suffi- 
ciently durable. ‘They fear that it will fall into too speedy decay and 
dissolution. All that they exact of their rulers is, to impart to it in 
their administration, that stability and energy, which are essén< 
tial to the promulgation of its existence, which are essential to 
the happiness and prosperity of the nation. All that they would 
warn them against, is, any attempt at touching with a rude and 
sacrilegious hand, that sacred instrument, our constitution, the pal- 
ladium of our rights, our ark of safety. These are the sentiments 
of perhaps most of us on political subjects. We perceive not, that 
anadherence to our ecclesiastical institutions tends, in the smallest 
degree, to diminish our attachment to our civil. We feel not the 
justness of this writer’s observations, that the Presbyterial form of 
Church Government is more conformable than our own t6 our in- 
stitutions of civil government. f 
- In fact, what incongruity can subsist between the Episcopal 
form of Church Government and our institutions of civil poli- 
ty? Is there not, on the contrary, a striking analogy between 
them ? Does not the elevation ‘of the order of Bishops to su- 
preme authority in the Church strikizgly correspond to the political 
arrangements of our country? Have not the United States—has not 
every State in this union, a supreme magistrate, possessed of high and 
peculiar prerogatives? Have not these magistrates the power of com- 
missioning subordinate officers to aid them in the administration of 
government? And with what also of any importance are our Bi- 
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shops entrusted, but the power of commissioning subordinate officers 
of the Church? They can obtain no undue influence-over. them Pres- 
byters, their Deacons, or their people. They can establish no spi- 
ritual tyranny ; their Presbyters, their. Deacons, even the delegates 
‘ef the people must co-operate with them in all measures of sacred 
legislation. Where, then, is this formidable authority of our Bishops 
with which some gentlemen would frighten the good people of this 
country? Where is that terrible power lodged in the hands of our 
highest order of Ministers which this, gentleman, imitating some 
of the principal abettors of the same. cause, has, very disingenucusly 
endeavoured to represent as the first step, which was taken by 
the primitive rulers of the Church in their ascent towards the chair 
of papal supremacy ? 3 igo <4 g fyciiigh abate Res 
And here, I trust I shall be indulged in remarking, that it 
is much too,common, and, unfortunately for. us, much too po-« 
pular an artifice made use of by our enemies, to endeavour to cre- 
ate a prejudice amongst Protestants against’ the Episcopal Church, 
by connecting her cause with that of Roman Catholics, by repre- 
senting her as.allied in her structure to the Church of Rome. What 
artifice could be more unfair, more illiberal, more unwarrantable ? 
Upon Episcopacy, it is true, that pure, and. simple, and primitive 
form of Church Government. was constructed, in process of times 
the gigantic, the gloomy, and tremendous despotism of the Pope. 
But what has this form of government, organized by Christ and his 
Apostles, to do with the corruptions of the Church of Rome? Shall 
the Episcopal authority be thought to have been impaired by that 
immense pile of extraneous matter which was heaped upon it dur- 
ing the dark ages? Shall Christianity be made accountable for those 
enormities. that, at different periods of the world, have been perpe- 
trated under her-hallowed name? Shall she be made to answer for 
that blood with which her misguided, sons have stained her sacred 
standard? Shall the constitution of England be thought accountable: 
for those usurpations of authority that were witnessed during the 
reigns of her arbitrary princes? Neither should we feel ourselves: 
justified in abolishing those authorities Christ has constituted in his 
Church, because at. some periods they have been instrumental to 
evil purposes. As well might we overturn all civil government, 
because sometimes it has been known to degenerate into tyranny. 
- No, Episcopacy, pure as the sacred fountain from which it 
flows, has never been contaminated by any admixtures with; the im-, 
purities of papal Rome. And what have the dignities and emolus 
ments which, in some countries, where an alliance between Church 
and State is estimated as sound policy, are connected to the Bishop’s 
office, to do with his ecclesiastical pre-eminence? These are only 
the habiliments with which Episcopacy is cloathed—they are by no 
means essentially connected with it. Episcopacy, as the judicious 
«« Layman” has remarked, is the same in this country and in Eng- 
land. It is the same throughout Christendom. It was the same 
during the time of the Apostles and their immediate successors, as: 
it was during the most splendid. eras of papal power, when the 
pretended Vicar of Christ extended his sceptre over the world. 
Tt was the same during those gloomy seasons in which the Church, 
like her blessed Head and Founder in Gethsemane was made te 
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sweat blood under the agony inflicted on her by the fury of her per- 
secutors, and during her triumphant progress through the Roman 
empire, under the auspices of Constantine, sheltered by the sword 
of civil and military power. Episcopacy has been the same through 
all-ages, in every nation. The Reformers of the Episcopal Church 
did not think proper to reject the whole of Christianity, because it 
was found blended with unnumbered superstitions in the Church of 
Rome. ‘They did not renounce the Sacrament because the mon- 
strous doctrine of transubstantiation was grafted on it. They did 
not reject the inspiration of the scriptures, because the mischievous 
belief of the Pope’s infallibility had arisen out of it. Neither did 
they think proper to renounce Episcopacy because it had been the 
ladder by which the Bishop of Rome ascended the throne of Papal 
dominion. They carefully separated the fundamentals of Christi- 
anity which were always contained in the Church of Rome from 
those additions which had been made to them by the hands of men. 
They endeavoured to re-organize the Church of Christ upon the 
primitive model. They endeavoured to restore her to her primi- 
tive simplicity and beauty. And with triumph we avow that they 
have been successful in the efforts which they made. They have 
restored to us in the Episcopal, the Church of Christ in her primis, 
tive organization, in her-primitive simplicity andbeauty. Shall we 
then still be accused of being too’ much assimilated in our structure 
to the Roman Catholic Church, of having imbibed too much of her 
spirit and temperament? Se oe 

- Shall that Church which at every period has made the most 
bold and successful stand against the assaults of Papal power; that 
Church, which, in every age of her existence, has nourished and 
matured in her bosom, as her pride and ornament, those sons that 
have proved the ablest champions of the Reformation? Shall she be 
accused of having imbibed the corruptions of the Church of Rome? 
What! shall that Church which has passed through the furnace 
enkindled by the breath of persecuting Rome, be accused of retains 
ing her corruptions, her impurities? Shall not the blood of Cran- 
mer, of Ridley, of Latimer, her illustrious Reformers, wash her 
from the stain of so unjust and foul an imputation? But on these 
preliminary points of this writer I have done. Perhaps I have 
already said more than is necessary. I was afraid that some im-~- 
proper impressions might be made on the public mind by his piece, 
andIhave undertakentoremovethem,. = . 
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J CONSIDER these strictures on Church Government as no 
more than necessary self-defence. If any thing appears like an 
attack upon Episcopacy, and if its friends are alarmed lest its 


strong holds be demolished -or taken, the war on my part is still 
purely defensive, and the laws of nations justify my conduct. They 
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are to blame who gave wanton provocation,* by setting up their owm: 
Church as the only true one upon earth, and attempting to batter: 
down all others. Could not the Episcopalians be contented with 
framing a constitution according to their. own mind, and peaceably, 
enjoying it, without insulting other denominations, treating them 
as if they were “aliens from the commonwealth of Isreal,’’ and: 
assuming airs of dignity and superiority ?{ Who was calling in ques~ 
tion the yalidity of their administration of ordinances? Why not — 
allow otWers the same privilege which they have taken to. them-: 
selves ?} Is it not wonderful that they reckon all out of the Episco-: 
pal Church no better than Heathen men and Publicans, and call this 
charity ; and then brand all who resist their pretensions, with wn 
charitableness 2 Be it known, that if the fortress of Episcopacy be 
stormed ; if mitres strew the ground, and if their affrighted votaries 
fly in confusion and dismay, the evil has been of their own seeking. 
As soon as they will cease to annoy their neighbours, and will mind 
their own business, the sword which is drawn in self-defence, will 
return to its scabbard. hit AS 4 
To show that my strictures are not unprovoked and useless, I 
might have sooner referred the reader particularly to two publica. 
tions made, during the last year, by a Minister in the communion: 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The one is entitled, “A Com= 
panion for the Festivals and Fasts,” &c. the other “ A Companion’ 
for the Altar,’”’ &c.|| The writer asserts, that those who officiate, 
not being Episcopally ordained, are guilty of “ sacrilege’’—that 
Bishops “ succeeded to the Apostolic office,” and that this succes- 
sion is “ uninterrupted”—that Bishops ‘are at the head of the 
Church,” and that “ through them ministerial authority is convey= 
ed”—that without power derived from him, (the Bishop) it zs not 


i 


* This ‘* wanton provocation” was an attempt to explain, in books de- 
signed for Episcopalians, the principles of their Church, and to point out to~ 
them the danger of leaving it! ~ a ee Alaa 

} The Episcopalians have ‘ framed a constitution,” and wish “ peacea~ 
bly to enjoy. it.” But they are not to be allowed to explain and defend this 
constitution from scripture and primitive writers! This would be “ insult-. 
ing other denominations !”? twig Ed... - 

$ When have they denied to pther denominations the privilege of adopt- 
ing whatever mode of church government they may deem proper? When, . 
have they denied to other denominations the privilege of defending and in. 
culcating their own principles, and opposing those opinions they may deem 
erroneous? No, it is the aythor of Miscellanies who would deny this pri- 
vilege ep ee thus verifying the maxim, that those who inveigh 
most bitterly against dzgotry, are themselves often the most digotted. Ed. — 

|| The titles of these books are here more fully inserted, in order that the 
reader may see they were intended only for the use of Episcopalians. “ A 
Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of the Protestant Episcopal Churce 
in the United States of America, &e.. By John Henry Hobart, A.M. an ase 
sistant Minister of Trinity Chuteb, New-York.’—« A Companion for the 
Altar; consisting of 4 short explanation of the’ Lord’s Supper, and Medi- 
tations and Prayers proper to be used before and during the receiving of the. 
Holy Communion according to the form prescribed by the Protestant. Epis-. 
copal Church in the United States of America. By John Henry Hobart, A, 
M. an assistant Minister of Trinity Church, New-York,” Ed. 
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iowfulto perform any ecclesiastical act””—that “ in the primitive age 
every Bishop was the head of a diocese consisting of several separate 
congregations” —that “ should Presbyters assume the power of or- 
dination, the authority. of the persons ordained by them would rest, 
on human instituiion, and their acts would be nugatory and inva- 
lid”—that “‘ Bishops were successors to the Apostles,” and that “ it 
is only through @ succession of Bishops as distinct from, and supe 
rior to Presbyters, that authority to exercise the ministry can be 
derived from the divine Head of the Church’’—that “the unity of 
the Church is violated when any fresbyter separates from the com- 
munion of his Bishop, and sets up an indefiendent government in 
the Church, and when the people separate themselves from the 
communion of their duly authorized Ministers, and from the go- 
vernment of the Church’’—that this is ** schism,”’ and ** answers to 
the sin of Korah’’—that “sacraments not administered by the Bi- - 
shop [of the Episcopal Church] or those commissioned by him, were’ 
not only ineffectual to the parties, but moreover, like the offerings of 
Korah, provocations against the Lord’—that “ Presbyters ought 
mot to baptise without the Bishop’s allowance”’—that “ none but, 
Bishofis [of the Episcopal Church] have authority to ordain Mi- 
nisters in the Church, and none but those who are ordained by them 
can. be truly said to have a divine commission, or any authority to 
minister in the Christian Church”—that “ the merits and grace of 
the Redeemer are applied to the soul of the believer in devout and 
humble participation of the ordinances of the Church, administered: 
‘by a priesthood [the Episcopal] who derive their authority by regu- 
lar transmission from Christ’’—that it is ‘ essential to the efficacy 
of the Lord’s Supper to be administered by those [the Episcopal 
Priests] who have received lawful authority to administer it”—that 
not to maintain the necessity of Episcopal ordination is to “ present. 
salvation to men,stripped of those conditions on which alone it is. 
attainable”—that “‘ every dispensation of divine grace has been, 
confined to a part only of mankind’’—that “ the vzstle Church of 
Christ is known by adhering to the government of the Church, by. 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons’’—that it is “ the sacred duty of all 
Christians to preserve the unity of the, Church, by continuing in. 
the Church [Episcopal] if by God’s grace it is our happy lot to 
be already in it; or by coming into Zt, if it be our misfortune hitherto: 
to have kept ourselves out. of it.”—Here let the reader take 
breath, and compose himself* —~— ——— ——— I. 


-* The candid reader will be cautious of forming his opinion concerning’ 
these books from the above disjoined and mutilated extracts. The Lay- 
man, who in his third and fourth numbers ably defends these works, very 
justly observes concerning these extracts— ‘“ Deductions are separated from 
their premises, opinions from their proofs, and consequences from their quali- 
ications.” How could the author of Miscellanies reconcile it with can- 
dour, with truth, with Christian justice, to withhold the important remark 
with which the author of the obnoxious werks qualifies the opinions there 
advanced; that God will extend ‘ mercy to all who labour under unavoid- 
able ignorance or involuntary error?’’—And surely error, which is the result of 
honest conviction, and not of wilful prejudice, or of a neglect to search 
for the truth, is znvoluntary and. excusable. 

Zn the works in question, the author endeayours to prove from scripture, 
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could give many more quotations, and refer to the page; but it is 
unnecessary, Let any one only open “ A Companion for the Festi- 


that Christ commissioned his Apostles to institute the Priesthood of the 
Church; that they instituted three orders, and gave the power of ordina- 
tion exclusively to the first; that to these orders the apostolic injunctions of 
obedience to those who have the spiritual rule over us apply ; and that by 
communion with them we must maintain the unity of the Church. These 
opinions, he endeavours to prove, are sanctioned by the cencurring testi- 
mony of all the primitive fathers ; and it is solemnly averred that all the 
obnoxious expressions in those books have this sanction. Ignatius, a venes, 
yable martyr to the faith, was the disciple of the beloved Apostle St. John: 
And what stronger language can be used than that used by this holy Fa+ 
ther in his epistle to the Smyrneans. ‘ He that honours the Bishop shalt 
be honoured of God; but he that does any thing without his knowledge, 
ministers unto the devil.” ‘This quotation is taken from the genuine epistles 
of Ignatius ; acknowledged as genuine by the generality of learned men, 
many of them (among whom the celebrated Dr. Lardner, author of the 
Credibility of the Gospel History, ranks) not Episcopalians. Many other 
quotations equally strong might be adduced from the epistles of Ignatius, 
and the writings of the Fathers. “, eres 
Several of theobnoxious expressions also are quotations from the writings 
of some of the most pious and learned divines of the Church of England. 
The sentiments concerning episcopacy there advanced are supported, among 
many others, by the venerable names of Bishop Andrews, Bishop Sanders 
son, Bishop Hall, Bishop Zaylor, Archbishop Potter, of Hooker, of Ham~ 
mond, of Leslie; and in more modern times, of Bishop Horne, Sfones of 
Nayland, of the profoundly learned Horsely, of Daubeny, the able defender 
of primitive faith and order. iste; eres ii ; 
The piety and learning of Bishop Beveridge are universally acknowledg 
ed. His works are held in high estimation by the pious of all denomina- 
tions. Let the following quotation from his sermon, entitled, Christ’s Pre= 
sence with his Ministers, be seriously perused. ‘‘ And’as for schism, they. 
certainly hazard their salvation at a strange rate, who separate themselves 
from such a Church as ours is, wherein the apostolical succession, the root o 
all Christian communion, hath been so entirely preserved, and the word and 
sacraments are so effectually administered; and all to go into such assem= 
blies and meetings as have no pretence to the great promise in my text, ‘LoE 
am with you alway,’ &c. For it is manifest that this promise was made 
only to the apostles and their successors to the end of the world. Whereas, 
in the private meetings, where their teachers have no apostolical or episco- 
pal impositian of hands, they have no ground to pretend to succeed the Apos= 
eee nor by consequence any right to the spirit which our Lord here promis- 
eth. ‘ ‘ ‘ - sai glass ; 
Will the author of Miscellanies rank the pious Bishop Beveridge, and 
the other venerable divines above mentioned, arsong the ‘ fanatics” who 
hold to the uninterrupted line of succession from the Apostles; among the 
intolerant bigots who maintain the divine institution of Episcopacy? Ifthe 
author of ‘‘ the Companion for the Altar” and for ‘ the Festivals and/Fasts” 
is to. be considered as a fanatic, a narrow and intolerant bigot, it ought to be 
known that he stands in company whom indeed he resembles only in 
holding the same opinions, but with whom any. divine, however superior 
his talents, his learning, or his piety, might be proud tobe ranked. . 
_ “The divine right of episcopacy” (to se the language of a Layman of 
the Church of England who wrote in the last century)‘ is plain from 
scripture, and was.never called in questjon by any considerable. number of 
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ils,” 8c. and read under the head of “ Preliminary instructions 
concerning the Church,” and he will be at no loss about pages. He 
should read the whole, in order to understand what Episcopacy 
would-be in thiscountry. In “ A Companion for the Altar,” &c. I 
would recommend a perusal of the extraordinary meditation for the , 
‘Saturday evening” immediately preceding the communion; not 
indeed by way of preparation for that solemn business; for I think 
that he ought to have other things in his head and heart, than what 
he will find there discussed.* A long quotation from it shall ap- 
pear hereafter.—At present, I shall conclude with a few ‘short 
remarks. has Gigs ate gor sage 

1. The sentiments quoted would be unfairly charged to Episcopa+ 
lians, were they not advanced by one who is an assistant to his 
Bishop in the same congregation. Would he have published them 
Without the advice, diréction, or countenance of his Bishop? Has 
he received any censure? Nay, the Bishop has confirmed every 
sentiment by his own practice. He has re-ordained and even re- 
baptised. At the same time, I verily believe, that Episcopalians, 
in general, do not avow these principles, and that they are not 
aware of their being so diligently and solemnly propagated.t 


men till within these lest two hundred years: and must we now lay it aside, 
for fear of opposing new upstart fotions and opinions? God forbid! Must 
our holding fast the sound doctrine of Christ and his Apostles be called 
uncharitable and unkind, because it does not suit with the temper and dis- 
position of other people ?- Cannot we still keep our charity for them by be- 
Hieving that God will dispense with the very want of the Christian sacra- 
ments, and bestow even the supernatural graces of them, to those who 
labour under invincible ignorance or ‘ involuntary error,’ or else under an 
impossibility of receiving those sacraments, when they do all that lies im 
their power to fulfil his blessed will? Certainly we may ; for God: can dis- 
pense with his own institutes, and give the spiritual graces annexed to them 
to whom he pleases?’ (Laurence on Lay Baptism.) Ed. 

- ©The author of Miscellanies thinks that all inquiries concerning the au- 
thority of those who are to administer the holy communion are unnecessary 
and improper. Let the reader attend to the following extract from ‘the 
Christian Sacrifice,” a work designed asa preparation for the Holy Com- 
munion, and written by the pious Netson, a Layman of the Church of 
England. “* And since we live in an age that is inclinable to make all the 
inherent powers in the priesthood, to be the effects of priestcraft; and that 
others take upon them to sign and seal covenants in Ged’s name, «wo have 
no commission i the purpose ; it will be fit for any man that prepares him- 
self for this holy ordinance, to consider who-has the power of administering 
this boly sacrament ; whether laymen as well as clergymen who have received 
their convmission from the Apostles. This consideration, I am sure, will be 
of great comfort to the faithful members of the Cuurcu or Enouanp, 
which has preserved the ancient apostolical government, and the primitive 
orders in a due subordination, whereby they are secured of a night and 
truly canonical ministry.” ! Pee Dots 

- + If “ Episcopalians in ‘al do not avow these principles,” it is cer- 
tainly the duty of the Clergy to inculcate them with the greater assiduity 
and earnestness. For the Episcopal Church, adopting the language of the 
holy Ignatius, the contemporary of the Apostles—‘ that it is not lawful’ 
without the Bishop either to baptise or to celebrate the holy corhmunion ;” 
and the language of the Church Universal, maintains, in the preface to the” 
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2. The charge of uncharitableness lies wholly at the door of Epis« 
copalians. Brazen must be the front of that man who attempts to 
bring it against Presbyterians, . ‘ 

3. If the doctrines contained in the works quoted be true, then 
the first Bishop of the Episcopal Church in this State was never 
baptised. He never had any other baptism than what was admi- 
nistered by a Minister of the Reformed Dutch Church. This Mi- 
nister was not episcopally erdained—he was only a Dutch Presdy~ 
ter, or, if. you please, a Dutch Bishof, and, consequently, his act 
was “ nugatory and invalid.” The present Bishop has declared it 
to be so, by re-baptising children who had been baptised. by a Lu~ 
theran Minister.*\ ‘ 


ca i 


otdination services, that no man is to be considered as a Jawfil Minister 
who hath not had Episcopal consecration or ordination. Nee 
The Episcopal Minister who has provoked ‘the unappeasable ire of 
the author of Miscellanies, inculcated these principles, not in newspaper 
addresses, not in pamphlets inviting’ general perusal, but in books ad- 
dressed to Episcopalians. If, however, these principles ate erroneous, let 
them be exposed ; if they are opposed to the tenets of other denominations, 
let those denominations be warned against them; but let this be done by 
fair argument, with decency. and candour; and not with the weapons of 
misrepresentation, ridicule, and. invective. # ; , Bad. : 
* As/a general proposition it is true, that the administration of ordi- 
-nances by those who have not received their commission through the regu- 
lar apostolical succession, is ‘* nugatory and invalid.” But certainly circum- 
stances may sometimes qualify general truths. It may be presumed, that 
when a person who has received baptism from. irregular authority, after- 
wards submits himself to the regular authority of the Church, by receiving 
confirmation or the holy eucharist, the deficiency of his baptism, in respect 
to the authority of those who administered it, is then supplied. Thisisthe — 
opinion of many divines of the Church of England, who deservedly rank 
high for their attachment to Episcopal principles; and. particularly of the 
learned Bingham, the author of Eccleszastical Antiquities. This class of 
divines, however, deny that any person has legitimate authority to admi- 
nister baptism, but those episcopally ordained. Accordingly. their maxim 
ss gh non debet, factum valet. It is not lawful to be done; when done, it is 
valid. ; Selita 
. Another class of Episcopalians contend, that all baptisms administered 
by those who have never received a commission through the “ originally 
constituted order” are invalid. This opinion is maintained with singular 
force and perspicuity of argument, ina treatise, entitled, «« Lay Baptism 
Invalid,” published by R. Laurence, A. M. a layman of the Church of 
England. He contends, that three things, all instituted by Christ in his 
memorable commission to his Apostles, are necessary to a valid baptism ; 
the mater, the form, and the auzbority. The matter, the name of the 
Trinity; the form, water; and the authority, a commission given to the 
Apostles and their successors— Go vn, and baptise—Lo, Lam with you 
alway, even to the END OF THE WORLD. These three things being insti- 
tuted by Christ, are equally and indispensably necessary ; and the defici- 
ency of any one of them renders a baptism invalid. Hence it follows that 
a baptism administered by one who has not received. a commission from 
those authorised as the successors of the Apostles, is not a valid baptism. 
This tract, independently of the important subject of which it treats, is 
well worthy of general perusal, on account of the singular ingenuity and 
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_ 4, The writer quoted speaks of his being “ humble in attain- 
ments ;” but I think he bids fair to rival if not eclipse Archbishop 
Eaud himself, nt 


forceof its reasoning. On theée principles, the Lutheran Minister acted 
in applying to the Bishop to baptise his children. 
© The author of Miscellanies several times insinuate’, that some persons 
have been ordained Priests, and one a Bishop who had not Episcopal bap- 
tism. Admitting the truth of his assertion, of what advantage is it to his 
eause? Admitting that the seal of authority; in ‘which alone their baptism 
was deficient, was not supplied when they received confirmation, or the 
Holy Eucharist, from the hands of Christ’s authorised Ministers ;, what in- 
superable impediment was there to-their receiving the ministerial commis- 
sion? This commission, deriving all its efficacy from the power of Christ, 
is independent of the qualifications of the Minister.. Holiness of heart and 
life is certainly as indispensable a qualification in a Minister ds a valid bap- 
tism. And yet we find that Judas, who was “ a traitor, and had a De- 
vil,” was oné of the highest order of Ministers. The author of Mis- 
cellanies, surely; will not maintain that the absence of wital holiness in 
2 Minister renders nugatory his administration of the ordinances. Neither 
é€an He contend that any defect in the bapti3m of a Minister renders nu- 
gatory the exercise of a valid ministerial commission. -_ ; 
The following extract from “‘ Laurence on Lay Baptism,” the treatise 
above-mentioned, willset this subject in 2 just light. ‘* Baptism itself be- 
ing-no constituent essential part of his commission or ordination, he who. 
- is destitute of baptism is not, by reason of that want alone, destitute of 
Holy Orders. If it be objected, that while he is unbaptised, he is out of 
the Church; and how can he who is not of the Church, admit another: 
by baptism into the Church? answer; though he is out of the Church 
with respect to any benefits himself, yet not with respect to the spiritual 
benefits which he has authority and commission ‘mediately to conyey to 
others. A man may be 4 trué méssenger to carry that good to another, 
‘which he himself neither does, nor ever willsenjoy. A master of a family 
may send a’neighbour, ora stranger who is not of bis family, and give hint 
full power and authority to adopt into his family some poor destitute or- 
phan:children. whom he commiserates. _And though that stranger be not 
of the family himself, yet his adopting those poor, children into that fa- 
mily, stands good; because the master of the family sent and empowered him 
todo it, This I take to be véry parallel to the case in hand; and, there-. 
fore; he who 1S not of. the Church, because unbaptised, may as truly ade. 
mit a person into the Church by baptism, as he, who, (though pe 
through his wickedness, is destitute of the Holy Ghost, can convey.the g ft 
of the Holy Ghost by his ministration of sacraments to others. For as it. 
is not the personal holiness of the administrator that conveys holiness to me 
in the ministration of any sacrament, so neither does his having received. 
that sacrament signify any thing to me for the validity thereof, when he 
administers it to me by virtue of adivine commission explicitly given to bim,. 
This COMMISSION ALONE is that which makes the ministration not his, 
but God’s own act; and, as such, wethout any other appendant cause, it is- 
good and valid, Hence our blessed Lord called both unbaptised and unholy 
men, viz. his Apostles, who cannot be proved to Lave been baptised in the. 
name of the Trinity before his resurrection ; and one of them, Judas Iscariot; ; 
a thief, a devil in his disposition—to the administration of holy things; as 
if he would thereby teach us to look with faith on HIS AUTHORITY ONLY; 
without-confiding in any of the best accomplishments of those on whom 
he hag conferred it. And if we do look back to the condition of the . 
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POSTSCRIPT. eat a 
Since the above was written, I have read a continuation of the 
address by ‘ A Layman of the Episcopal Church.”” I repeat the 
assurance that the word BY is not included by me in the quotation 
of the Apostle’s words to Timothy, that the passage is not in a: 9 
mutilated state,” and that it was far from my thoughts to substitute 
BY for WITH. ‘This would defeat my own purpose, when I come 
to explain the text. Upon this, and another in the second Epistle 
to Timothy, taken in connection with other parts of scripture, I 
am willing that the whole controversy should rest. I hope to give 
a more natural and just interpretation of them than he has givens 
TI wish he had spared the following words: “ I feel strongly disposed 
fo suspect weakness in a cause, when I find such expedients em+ 
ployed to defend it.” I forbear any retort. If he be the person I 
suppose him, I love him too much readily to believe that he can be 
otherwise than ingenuous, I wish the Episcopal Church had many, 
laymen and preachers of his talents and virtues. A great deal of 
what he says, is, no doubt, true ; but it is not properly applied, an® 
does not support his cause. All that is necessary by way of replys 
will be found in the course of my numbers, without a particular: 
feference to hime . " j 
Let me add farther, that the reader will certainly justify much 
greater, severity than what I shall use. The provocation given to’ 
non-episcopalians has been wanton and great. There can be no ob-~ 
jection against the Episcopalians managing their own affairs in their 
own way. Had they not treated other churches with indignity and 
insulthad they maintained their Bishofis, Priests, and Deacons, 
and flead divine authority,* and not charged others with the sin of 
schism, and as having néither Minister's nor ordinances, I had never 
written a word on the subject. I wish them moré humility and cha2™ 
rity, as being the way to greater’ prosperity. 
Jewish Chirch, during their forty years sojourning in the wilderness, we’ 
shall find that none of them were eircwmeised in all that space of time. 
Though the uncircumcised were, by God’s own appointment, to b¢ cut off 
from among bis people, yet the ministry of those piiests and seribes who 
were born in the term of those forty years, was not atimulled and’ made void) 
for their want of circumcision; whith, doubtless was as much necessary to" 
qualify them for holy orders, as baptisrh is now to qualify our Christian 
’ Priests.” ie RS bea Ed. 
_ * How strangely inconsistent is'this gentleman! Though he here allows 
iscopalians to plead « divine mithority” for their’ order of Bishops; yet 
the moment they attempt to exercise the right which he grants them, to’ 
inculeate their principles, and to act upon them by ordaining those who 
pete not beén episcopally ordained, they are considered as treating: othe’ 
shurches with “ indignity and insult.” Though he here allows Episcopa- ~ 
lians to plead «‘ divine authority” for Episcopacy; yet, at the close of his 
twenty-third number, he warmly censures them for offering this pléa. 
This is his language in that number. “ I have no objection to their pre- 
ferring Episcopal ordination, provided that they will cease to assert it on divine 
right ; for I think that this is untenable, offensive to their fellow Christians 
of other denominations, and injurious to themselves.” This author fre- 
quently accuses the advocates of Episcopacy of having written incautiously 
and with precipitancy. He certainly affords many specimens of the care 
and consideration with which he has composed his Miscellanies. Ed. ~ 
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I; was my wish to have said nothing more on the subject of Ec- 
clesiastical Government. The circumstance, however, which led 
me to take up my pen continues to exist: I still feel it a duty to cors 
rect such views of the Church, as appear to me to be inaccurate ; 
and to endeavour to preyent any improper impression which they 
may have a tendency to make on the public mind, SCTE eS | 
~The cause of réligion has been deeply injured by the angry con. 
tests of its professors. If the friends of Christianity are occasion- 
- ally involved in controversy, let not a spirit of bitterness in the ma- 
- magement of it give reason of triumph to their foes. ; 
The professions which I have made, of regard for the writer 
whom I oppose, are sincere. J have long been in the habit of ad- 
miring his talents, and revering his virtues. If I have said any 
thing that has wounded his feelings, or that may have appeared to 
him not perfectly consistent with delicacy, I entreat him to ascribe 
it to Zéal in the support of a cause which I deem important; to any 
thing, rather than a want of that esteem and respect for his cha- 
‘facter which it is equally my happiness to feeland to express. 
When individuals or bodies of men get éngaged in controversy, 
nothing is more common, or more natural, than for each to think 
the injury inflicted solely by the other, and to indulge his feelings, ex- 
cited and nourished by this partial view of things to which the human 
mind is so prone. When, therefore, J observe expressions in the 
numbers of this writer, which appear to me to be exceptionable, I 
“recollect this quality in man, and find no difficulty in ascribing te 
honest zeal what, upon a more narrow view, I might consider as 
involving a departure from Christian charity. Let me entreat him 
to cherish a similar disposition towards the Episcopal Church. I 
sincerely believe she has never given the other denominations of 
Christians just cause of offence; and, I even indulge the hope, that 
a dispassionate examination of the works against which he objects, 
will present them to his view in a point of light very different from 
that in which he has been accustomed to consider them. Upon this 
part of the subject I now enter; begging leaye, however, to take 
. notice, in the first place, of a passage in the tenth number of the 
Miscellanies, which gppears to me to call for some animadversion. 
“ The Apostle Peter, from whom the Romish and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church pretend to have derived their authority.” aoe 
_ When did the Protestant Episcopal Church profess to derive her 
power from the Apostle Peter? Has she not invariably and strenu- 
ously opposed that imaginary distinction among the Apostles, upon 
which the Church of Rome founded her usurped supremacy? Pa- 
pracy and Episcopacy are as inconsistent as are Lpiscofiacy and 
Parity. The Papists have departed on the one side ; the Presbyte- 
vians onthe other. Abs ee, 
The supremacy of the Pope is supported by representing him as 
the successor of St. Peter, and by representing St. Peter as the 
Prince of the Apostles.. The passage of scripture relied upon foy 
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this, is that which contains the promise of the keys ; but, it has been 
thoroughly explained, by some of the ablest writers of our Church, 
as being a mere promise, not actually delegating any power at the 
time, but fulfilled, when cur Saviour said ‘to his Apostles, ‘‘ As my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you. Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost. - Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; 
and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” ‘This last de- 
elaration was made to no one particularly, but to all generally. 
It placed the Apostles upon a perfect level with respect to each 
other. Beside, the whole history of the primitive Church bears 
equal testimony against the Pafal sufremacy and the Presbyterian 
parity. This reasoning is used by the writers of our Church. | It 
will be found, ifmames are necessary to be mentioned, in Chilling- 
worth and Barrow. JI cite these particularly, because they have 
urged it with peculiar force. = we 
’ No, the Protestant Episcopal Church waged open war with all 
the false doctrines, and all the corruptions of Popery. It is indeed 
strange, that such a charge should be brought against a Church so 
highly admired by the first reformers; a Church reformed b: 
CRANMER and RIDLEY, and cemented with their blood... 
Our Church, then, professes to derive her power from Christ, 
through the medium of the Apostles in general; not through that 
of any one of them in particular. She rejects, utterly, the distine., 
tion for which the Papists contend; and, along with it, the senseless 
jargon of supremacy andinfaliibility with which the Romish Church 
so long insulted the world. Episcopacy, indeed, she retained, be- 
cause'she considered it as a divine institution; and, on this point, 
was most cordially congratulated by Calvin, Beza, and other illus. 
trious reformers of the time. They prayed earnestly to God that 
’ 4t might be preserved in the Church of England; lamenting the ne- 
cessity of their situation, which precluded them from it, as the 
greatest of their misfortunes. Strange that the ardent admirers 
of these men should condemn, as “ corrupt and injurious,’ an in~ 
stitution which they viewed with so favourable an eye! Calvin de- 
clared, in strong terms, that he opposed not the Episcopal Hier- 
archy, but only the Papal, which, aspiring to an. universal supre- 
macy, in the See of Rome, over the whole Christian world, usurped 
upon the prerogative of Christ. And he anathematised all those 
_ who, having the Episcopal Hierarchy in their power, should refuse 
to reverence it, and submit themselves to it with the utmost obedi- 
ence. ‘Ifany such shall be found, sz gui erunt,” says he, I will 
readily confess that they are worthy of all anathemas;” evidently 
declaring that he knew no such persons, and owned none such among 
his followers. How fatal is the influence of irregular, example ! 
Calvin, and the reformers who acted with him, established Presby- 
terian Government, alleging the impossibility of doing otherwise, 
without going to the Church of Rome; still, however, expressing 
the highest respect and reverence for the Episcopal authority. 
‘Those who profess to follow these men have departed entirely from 
their declarations; renouncing the whole order of Episcopacy as a 
* corrupt and injurious” innovation. » Indeed, Calvin and his asso- 
' giates had no sufficient excuse ; for, although they could not procure 
¢*Bishops in their own countries, without receiving them from the 
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Romish Church; yet they might have gone'to other places for them. 
And, if this had drawn upon them a more marked and severe per- 
_ secution, they would have suffered for what they acknowledged as 
a most important truth. ‘This conduct, then, incorrect in itself, laid 
the foundation of schism in the Church, which has been regularly 
producing the-most bitter fruits from its origin to the present time. 
»» Thave said that the Protestant Episcopal Church derives her aus 
' thority from Christ, through the medium of the Apostles in general, 
placing them ‘all upon a perfect level with respect to each other, 
Nor does this circumstance favour the idea of parity; for still 
there were three orders, our Saviour, while he was on earth, the 
twelve Apostles, and the seventy Disciples. After the ascension of 
our Saviour, there were the Apostles, the Elders,.and the Deacons : 
‘so that, in every period of the Church, distinct orders have existed 
in her ministry. This remark is made incidentally here. Should 
circumstances render it proper to pursue the inquiry, this‘part of 
the subject shall receive a regular examination. | 
_ The Episcopal Church, then, professes not to derive particu- 
darly from St. Peter. She ascribes to him no supremacy over the 
other Apostles, I have been more full, perhaps, than was neces-~ 
_Sary, on this point; but it appeared to me important to show, at 
some length, the inaccuracy of such a charge, it being of a nature 
to operate strongly on the public mind. nas on 
- There is another point of view in which the passage under 
‘consideration requires to be placed.  ‘¢ Here the Apostle Peter, 
rom whom the Komish and the Protestant Episcofial Church pre- 
tend to have derived their authority, calls himself not a Bishop: but 
an Elder, claims no frre-eminence over his brethren.’’. as 
» Our author seems here to place Peter upon a perfect level with 
every Minister existing in the Church; which, indeed, is only fol- 
_lowing up the mode of reasoning, from the promiscuous use of 
names, to its true conclusion. Nevertheless, towards the close of 
the number, the apostolic office is represented as purely extraordi- 
nary. 1 wish, then, to understand him on this point. Does he 
_ maintain that the Apostles had no’ spiritual jurisdiction over the 
Clergy in general? Does he maintain that they were upon a perfect 
level with the Elders of Ephesus, having no more power over those 
Elders than those Elders had over them? Is he willing explicitly 
to avow, and decidedly to support this doctrine? I cannot but thus 
understand him; for he expressly tells us that Peter, addressing 
the Presbyters, claimed no pre-emineuce whatever. And all this, 
least there should be ‘‘ lords in God’s heritage.” ‘This lofty hatred ~ 
of subordination, ah! how opposite isit to the humility of the gospel; 
_ what mischief hath it not operated both in Church and State! > 
- If you carry the principle of liberty so far as to make it inconsist- 
ent with the existence of a spiritual authority in the Apostles, and 
their successors the Bishops, over the other orders of the Clergy, 
_you put into the hands of your adversaries a weapon, with which 
they will very easily demolish the whole order of the Priesthood. 
The wild plan of rendering every thing common in the Church, 
giving to any one who imagines himself qualified, the right of 
preaching, and of administering the ordinances of the gospel, with- 
out an-external commission, to the utter destruction of all regular 


and spiritual authority over the laity, in an order of men set apart 
for the purpose of officiating in holy things, is to be completely jus- 
tified by the language of our author; and is, indeed, only pursu- 
ing the reasoning of the advocates of parity to its natural conclu 
sion. 'The whole body of Christians are the heritage of God. And 
shall there be a distinct set of men invested with authority to lord 
it over them? This mode of speaking is just as applicable to the 
power of the Clergy over the laity, as to that superintending au- 
thority, with which the Bishops are invested, in relation to the 
subordinate orders of their brethren. If the idea of distinction 
and subordination among the Clergy be inconsistent with liberty, 
why is not the idea of distinction and subordination between the 
Clergy and laity equally inconsistent ? ,; 

-Ave there not distinct orders of civil magistrates in our country; 
and does this interfere with the rights of the people? Why then 
should distinct orders among the Clergy, involve any such inter- 
ference? Our author has no objection to subordinate offices in the 
state. He thinks it very proper that there should be a chief ma~ 
gistrate of the Union, and chief magistrates of the individual com 
munities. He sees nothing in this, or in the various grades of office, 
inconsistent with liberty. Why then is the idea of subordination, 
in the government of the Church, so very odious to him? $e 

Tn opposition to the opinion of our author, I venture to say, that 
the constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church of this coun- 
try is more congenial than the Presbyterian system, with its civil 
institutions. The first, certainly, beats most resemblance to a go-_ 
wernment composed of distinct branches; the last, te-one which 
concentrates all its authority in a single body. But, this isa sub- 
ordinate consideration. We are to inquire what form of govern- 
ment is prescribed in the scriptures of truth; not what is most 
suited to the varying institutions of men. And I believe it can be 
made to appear, that the constitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is equally founded in scripture, and in the nature of the 
human mind. The apology, founded on.two publications that have 
recently appeared in the city of New-York,: shall be particularly 
considered in my next address. 
A Layman of the Episcopal Church. 
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J PROCEED to consider the charge brought against the Episco- 
pal Church founded, particularly, on two publications that have 
recently appeared in the city of New-York. Extracts from these 
publications are introduced in the twelfth number of the Miscel- 
lanies ; and in a way calculated, I fear, to excite the passions of 
the public. I think Ihave a right to find much fault with the lan. 
guage employed in ushering the works, so severely complained of, 
into public notice. It is of a nature to kindle indignant feelings, 
and, ofcourse, to preclude a dispassionate consideration of the 
é¢ase on which our author founds the justification of his present cons 
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ducts’ There is, also, too much, far too much of exultation, at 
least for so early a stage of the controversy. It might have been 
well to have postponed this to the moment of victory. At all events, 
it should have been deferred until something like a regular system 
of reasoning had been presented to the consideration of the public. 
Positive assertion is easily made. There is no difficulty until you 
enter upon the business of proof. When I see a man exult in the 
prospect of victory, almost before he has had time to arrange his 
force; or, represent the arguments of his opponents as “ scarcely 
deserving of an answer,” while he himself is dealing most largely 
in assertion, I feel strongly disposed to suspect weakness in his 
cause, and that he is endeavouring to compensate for the want of 
reasoning, by boldness of declaration, and confidence of manner. 
Let me be permitted to observe, that those arguments of which he 
speaks thus lightly, have been urged by men of the most distins 
guished genitis, and the most profound erudition; men from whom 
he will never know too much to learn. 

Our author is quite deceived if he supposes the attack upon Epis- 
copacy to bé alarming to its friends. While they court not contro- 
versy, I trust they will be ever ready to defend the rights and the 
doctrines of their Church. Mitres may strew the ground. They 
aré no part of the Episcopal Hierarchy; and it is much to be 
regretted that this writer will continue to confound things that are 
distinct ; or; in tfeating of the situation of the Episcopal Church 
here, will wande? for ever to the Papacy of Rome. All this‘has 
certainly nothing to do with the question under discussion. The 
votaries of the Church are not filled with dismay. It will require 
much more powerful attacks to impress upon their hearts the sen- 
timent of fear. The fortress of Episcopacy has never yet been 

' stormed; and I trast, it will prove impregnable to every assault 
of the foe. — ime ih tee BN: sheer 

‘Let us proceed to consider the publicatiozs complained of, and 
-see_ whether they offer any real injury or insult to other denomina= 

tions. of Christians. In order to form a correct judgment on this 
“point, it will be necessary to read the works themselves. The ex- 
tracts-aré very short, and it is impossible from them dlone to 
arrivé at a just conclusions Deductions are separated from their 
premises, ofiinions from their froofs, and consequences from their 

ualifications. I desire every one, therefore, who feels interested 
m this business, to give to the publications in question a dispassion- 
ate examination; tecolleeting always, that Episcopalians are to« 
lérated equally with other denominations in our country, and 
have the same right of maintaining, in decent language, those 
doctrinés which they believe to be taught by the oracles of truths 

Let it be recollected, then, in the first place, that the Compa- 
ion for the Altar, and the Companion for the Festivals and Fasts, 
are intended, solely, for the members of the Episcopal Church. 

They aré not addressed to the public at large; and but for the 
severé remarks which have been made upon them, it is probable 
théy would have found their way into the hands of very few persons 
of other denominations. Besides, they are works which are very’ 
common in our Church, being designed as a preparation for, and 
a8 an illustration of her institutions and services. In truth, the 
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want of these publications in'any country where our Church exists © . 
would be a great defect. Ewery Episcopalian ought to possess ~ 
them. Into these treatises, indeed, is incorporated a summary 
view of the Priesthood of the Christian Church, stating its powers, 
and tracing them to the source from which they are derived. In 
illustrating the Festivals and Fasts, what could be more proper thant 
to show the foundation of the authority that instituted them! Ina 
work designed as preparatory to the most solemn ordinance of our 
religion, what more correct or more natural than to show the divine 
right of that Priesthood at whose hands it is received by the com-. 
municant ! And if it be particularly objected that the question of 
ecclesiastical authority is thrown into a meditation, let it be re- 
membered that, in the shape of a note or appendix, it would pro- 
bably have received but little attention, and that it is a subject of 
great moment, involving nothing less than the due performance of 
the highest acts of worship known to the Christian dispensation. 
Bread and wine have no intrinsic efficaey to convey the graces of 
the spirit: We see, in them, the appointment of God; and it is 
from this that they derive all their value. The water of Jordan 
had no peculiar virtue to cleanse the leprosy of Naaman. It was 
the Divine command, which he followed, that gave efficacy to the 
2pplications And, certainly, in the Holy Supper, it is necessary 
to adhere to the system which God has established. Man has as 
much right to change the Sacrament, as to change the Priesthood. 
by whom it is to be administered. Both are of Divine appointment; 
and any reasoning which shall prove human authority to be compe~ 
tent to an alteration of the one, will prove it to be no less competent: 
to an alteration of the other. These opinions are most sincerely 
entertained by our Church; and to refuse her the right of main-= 
taining them, is to. refuse her the common privileges of religious to=. 
leration. In works, then, addressed to Episcopalians alone, the, 
doctrine of their Church relative to the Christian Priesthood is 
illustrated and enforced. And can this, in justice, be made a 
ground of complaint? While we are permitted to exist, the right 
cannot be called in question, and the decent exercise of an admit- 
ted right ought not, surely, to draw on us a vindictive attack. 

T observe, in the second place, that the discussions contained in 
the; works under examination, are conducted in an unexceptiona- 
ble style. ‘There is nothing of abuse, of sneer, or of invective. 
The reader will not, I hope, form his judgment on this point from: 
the short and unconnected extracts that have been laid before the 
public. Let any candid Presbyterian read the works themselves, 
and I will venture to submit it to his decision, whether they contain 
any thing more than a decent illustration and support of the doc-, 
trines of the Episcopal Church. It is not the manner, but the maz- 
ter of these treatises that has given offence. _ And has the time ar= 
’ fived, when we are to bé violently assailed for claiming and exer= 
cising the right of judgment on a subject the most interesting that 
ean possibly engage the attention of the human mind ?» I trust note. 
We believe that Episcopacy is an, apostolic institution; that it is the. 
appointed mode of conveying the sacerdotal power; that this mode 
being established by God, can be changed only by God; and that all. 
authority ceases the moment.a departure takes place from the sys-. 
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tem ordained for its transmission. We consider Bishops as the suc-~ 
cessors of the Apostles, and as possessing alone that power of ordi- 
nation by which the ecclesiastical office is continued and preserved. 
"These doctrines we maintain—we have a right to maintain them. 
‘And no reasonable man can consider such conduct as giving just 
icause of ‘offence. How do Presbyterians themselves act in this 
particular? Are they not in the continual practice of illustrating and 
enforcing their distinguishing tenets? Take, as an example, the rigid 
doctrine of election and reprobation, which represents Christ as 
having died only for a particular number; excluding the rest of 
mankind from even the possibility of salvation. This is as obnox- 
‘ious:to us, as the doctrine of the divine right of Episcopacy can 
possibly be to our opponents. And if they claim the right of repre- 
senting us as having departed from the true faith, will they not 
‘allow us the right of representing them as having departed from the 
true Priesthood! But you unchurch us. This is the grievous com- 
plaint. It is this that raises all the difficulty, and kindles all the 
resentment... Attend now, for one moment, to the situation in which 
the Presbyterians would place us, and the most unreasonable de- 
mands which they make of us. ‘They tell us, You believe it is true 
that a particular method of,conveying the sacerdotal power was 
established by the Apostles, and that this, being a divine institution, 
can be changed only by that high authority which ordained it. You 
consider Episcopacy as the appointed plan, and conformity to itias 
a duty incumbent upon alls These are your sincere opinions, and 
you have a right to entertain them; (for, I trust, our sincerity and. 
our right, in this case, will not be denied.) But pause—advance not 
one step further—let these opinions remain for ever dormant in your 
bosoms—presume not to publish them to the world, least the con- 
clusions which flow from them may affect, in public estimation, the — 
basis on which we stand. Perform not the duty which you owe your 
people, by explaining to them what you deem an important part of 
the whole counsel of God, least you should offend us, in questioning 
the validity of Presbyterian ordination. What, then, does all this, 
-in plain English, amount to! Think not for yourselves—renounce 
your opinions. At all events, venture not, at the hazard of our 
displeasure, to avow them to the world. hee 
‘~ Let.us see, once more, how the Presbyterians act. They believe 
_ the Priesthood, and the ordinances of baptism, and the holy supper, 
to be essential parts of the Christian dispensation. They consider 
baptism as the only mode of initiation into the Church of Christ, 
and as, generally, necessary to salyation. But do you presume ta 
unchurch us? say the Quakers, Will the Presbyterian, then, give 
up the right of thinking for himself on the important subjects of the 
Priesthood, and the ordinances of the gospel; or, of decently sup- 
ting the opinions which he conscientiously entertains? Can he, 
do so without debasing that rational faculty which God has given 
him, and neglecting the important duty of instructing his people in 
what he deems to be a most interesting branch of religious truth ? 
He would say to the Quakers, We sincerely believe the Priesthood, 
and the ordinances which you have discarded to be essential parts 
of the Christian dispensation. We esteem it a duty to maintain, in 
proper language, their necessity. me is fay from eux iptention to 
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give you offence. We only claim that right’ of thinking for om 
gelves, and of inculcating our opinions which we are in the constant 
habit of exercising. Why, then, may not our Church talk to the 
Presbyterians, as they would talk to the Quakers? This is all that is 
contended for. ‘The Presbyterians have departed from the divinely 
instituted Priesthood. 'The Quakers have gone a step further, and. 
discarded the Priesthood altogether. In truth, we cannot maintain 
the divine right of Episcopacy, and admit the validity of ordination 
by Presbyters. ‘The two things are utterly inconsistent: with each 
other. To condemn us, then, for questioning the right of Presby- 
ters to ordain, is to attempt to terrify us into a renunciation of our 
principles. YVhat is this but the very spirit of persecution? To: 
admit the validity of Presbyterian ordination is to abjure our faith 3 
for, we cannot admit it, and yet maintain the necessity of subor- 
dinate orders in the ministry, with distinct powers, the important 
prerogative of ordination being vested solely in the higher order. 
dt is with real pain we find ourselves compelled to inculcate princi=- 
ples leading to the conclusion, that dissenters from Episcopacy are 
without authority from the Great Head of the Church. But we cam 
never consent to give up the right of judgment, or of enforcing 
what we suppose to be taught by the sacred volume. jee eae 
Let us follow the Presbyterians one. step further, and see how they 
treat that Church, of whose want of charity, in persisting to think 
for herself, they so loudly complain. Take, as an example, the 
language of this very writer: “ Fhe Classical or Presbyterial form 
of Church Government is the ¢rue and only one which Christ hath 
prescribed in his word.” “ The custom of having diocesan Bishops 
is corrufit and injurious.” All distinction and subordination in the 
- ministry are declared, in confessions of faith that might be men- 
tioned, to be unscrzptural and antichristian. And this, permit me 
to add, has been the habitual language of dissenters, in every pee 
riod of their history. What think you, then, of this loud charge, 
against the Episcopal Church for denying the validity of Presbyte- 
rial ordination !: The very men who thus reproach her hesitate not 
in. representing her system of government as corrufit, as unscrifi- 
tural, as antichristian. Indeed, indeed, this is singular conduct ; 
presenting, certainly, one of the rarest specimens of contradiction 
that the annals of human inconsistency have ever exhibited. We 
will represent the Episcopal government as a corrupt and injurious 
innovation. We will set up our own system as the only one which 
is at all consistent with the revealed will of God; but, beware how 
you indu!ge in that liberty of speech which we exercise. Does not 
this look like intolerance of the most decided character? But Tattri: 
bute not this disposition to the writer whom I oppose. I sincerely 
believe him to be free from the spirit of persecution, and I know not 
how to account for his conduct, but by referring it to the almost irs 
resistible force of early habit and prepossession. To this we are all 
deeply subject ; and, while it should excite us seriously to examine 
our opinions, and conscientiously to seek for truth, it should read to 
us, at the same time, a lesson of forbearance and humility. 
~ The subject of this paper will be continued and coneluded in my 
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Tue arguments which thesect of Episcopalians attempt to draw 
from scripture, in support of their Bishop, scarcely deserve an an- 
swer. ‘They deal chiefly in assertions, without producing one sub- 
- Stantial proofs eeicc9 9: bus >. 
‘Itis presumed “that the-Christian Priesthood is the completion 
‘nd perfection of the Jewish ; and that as the latter subsisted under 
‘three orders, of High Priest, Priests, and Levites, so the former is 
constitued under three orders resembling these.” It is asserted “ that 
what Aaron and‘his sons and the Levites were in the temple, such 
are the Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons in the Christian Church. 
‘These are appointed by God as those were, and therefore it can be 
no less sacrilege to usurp their office.’ Here is nothing but assertion 
of a very-extraordinary nature. Zhese are appointed, and those 
were appointed ; but no proof is exhibited of ¢hese succeeding and 
resembling those. Nor is it said how far the. model of the Jewislt 
Church is to’befollowed, except in having three orders, and of their 
being appointed. ‘No authority is quoted from the New Testament, 
no direction of Christ and his Apostles is mentioned.* 
‘This loose and wonderful argument is answered, merely by say- 
‘ing that the whole: Jewish dispensation was typical, and was com- 
‘pletely fulfilled and abolished at the coming of Christ.t “ The hour 
«cometh when ye shall neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem 
‘worship the Father. ‘The hour cometh and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth; for the 
ather seeketh such to worship him.” ‘The argument, however, 
‘being much relied upon by the Romish Church, and adopted by the 
‘Episcopalians, who have not dissented from her as to the article of 
orders and ordinations, there is a propriety in showing its absur- 
ity. The Pope finds here his own dignity. Will any dare to dis- 
ypute the title of one who is both type and antetype—who was typi- 
fied by Aaron, the first High Priest among the Jews, and who was 
afterwards consecrated by. Christ as his lawful successor? Will 
‘any one be so bold as to blame the splendour, pomp, and ceremonies 
of the Popish worship, or to blot one Saint or Holy day from the 
Calender, not:excepting “ Saint Michael and all Angels,” or “ All 
- Saints Day,”’ when the whole rests on such a firm foundation ? 
~ Tf the Episcopalians would prove any thing in their favour, they 
aust show not that there are three orders in the Christian Church, 


. *® The connection between the Jewish-and the Christian Priesthood so 
generally acknowledged by Christian divines is ably explained anddefended 
dy the Layman in his eighth, and by Cyprian in his fourth number. Ed. 

+ How then was the Jewish Priesthood “ fulfilled,” but in the institution 
of the Christian; which is, as the author of the Companion for the Altar 
observes, “the completion and perfection of the Jewish,” and resembles 


at in its three orders? : 
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which is not disputed;* but that there is such an officer as the High 
Priest was in the Jewish Church, and that this officer is the order 
of their Bishops. If they can do this they will have many High 
Priests. ‘The Church of Rome is far more consistent. She has 
only one, as the Jewish nation had; and I verily believe, that if 
such an officer be now necessary, the Pope has the fairest claim of 
all others.+ Instead, then, of Presbyterians being charitably ex- 
horted to come into the Episcopal Church, we had all better return 
tothe Mother Church. |The truth is, the Jewish nation were, one 
Church, under one government, civil and ecclesiastical.; Such an 
officer as the High Priest was then necessary, and could exist; but 
now, when the Church consists of all kindreds, tongues, and nations, 
it is impossible. The High Priest was a type of Jesus Christ, who, 
“< by his own blood entered in once into the holy place;” and who 
“ ever liveth to make intercession.” If there be a visible head upon 
earth, the Pope, as has been said, is the man, and no other. These 
words, ‘‘ No man taketh this honour unto himself but he that is 
called of God, as was Aaron,’’ show only, thathe who is an officer 
in the Church must derive his commission from divine institution. 
A Presbyterian Minister is a,true Bishop, and isas much appointed 
by God as ever was Aaron.} ae recuy 

Among the Jews the High Priesthood was by succession in the 
line of the first born of Aaron, and the rest of his posterity were 
Priests. ‘Where is the resemblance of the Episcopal Aarons? Do 
Bishops dege¢ Bishops, or even the second order of Priests? Do 
they resemble one another in their dress? Where are now the linen 
breeches, the embroidered girdle, the blue robe with seventy-two 
bells, the golden pomegranates, the golden ephod, the golden 
breast-plate with the engraved stones, theurim and thummim, &c. ? 
Are lawn sleeves, black gowns, and surplices to be compared with 
these? The Episcopal Priests wear what is called a cassock; but 
it is not made of linen, and is more like fetiicoats than dreeches.|| 
A Jewish High Priest might not marry a widow, while indulgence 
in this respect was granted to the other Priests. Is there any re- 
striction among the Episcopal orders? A Jewish Priest could not be © 


* We have here another proof of the consistency of this author, and of 
the care and caution with which he writes. Does he not repeatedly assert, 
and constantly maintain, that all MJ2nisters are on an equality? How then 
can there be three orders of the ministry ? 1 Ed. 

+ Ass Cyprian yery properly observes in his fourth number, ‘‘ Wherever 
there is a Bishop, Presbyters, Deacons, and a people; there is also the 
Cuurca or Curist.” The comparison then is to be made between a 
Bishop, Presbyters, and Deacons, who constitute the Priesthood of the 
Christian Church; and the High Priest, Priests, and Levites, the Priest- 
‘hood of the Jewish Church. © ; Ed, 

} How can the Presbyterian Minister prove that he is “as much ap- 
pointed by God as ever Aaron was?” Surely he does not receive his 
commission, as Aaron did, immediately from God; and as to receiving it 
through regular succession from those on whom it was originally conferred 
by the divine Head of the Church, this the ¢niscellaneous author repeatedly 
disclaims and ridicules! Py 


|| What confidence can be placed in a writer, who, on sacted subjects, 


indulges in such low and indecent ridicule ! 
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eonsecrated, unless he was without bodily blemish. Has the “ House 
of Bishops” in this country ordained an examination in this matter? 
‘The Roman Church is known to be careful; and, in the article of 
Marriage, has arrived at greater perfection than the Apostle Paul, 
for he indulged a Bishop with one wife. - rey 
© It is unnecessary to proceed in asking for the resemblance of. the 
orders and their employments in the two Churches. Let me only 
remark, 1. That surplices were garments worn by the Jewish 
Singers.’ 2. That the Levites were consecrated by the imposition 
of the hands of the children of Israel. 3. ‘That the Kings of Israel, 
directed the affairs beth of Church and state. We read expressly 
gf David making appointments and arrangements for the perfor-. 
mance of divine worship, and. of Josiah commanding the High 
‘Priest. I pray the reader to attend particularly to this remark. 
‘The government of the Church was constituted in a peculiar man- 
ner, and for a peculiar end. If then we follow the Jewish pattern, 
why not throughout? Why not have Kings as well as High Priests?*. 
Why not have an alliance of Church and state?}. Why not the civil 
and ecclesiastical officers meet in the same council, or form one 
Court asin ancient days? Here is the fundamental error of the 
Church of Rome and of the Church of England. ‘The Pope is a 
temporal prince. Thesame person is both King and Priest. The 
King of England is the visible head of the Church established. 
there. The High Priest and all the Priests are subordinate to him. 
‘The opinion is not without foundation, that the méire and the crow7 
are connected; nor is the proverb “ no King, no Bishop”’ without 
meaning.| In this country to copy after the constitution of the 
Church of England is unwise, and to defend this conduct, as has 
been done in the late publications of some Episcopal Ministers, de- 
serves a harsher name than I shall give it. Hear the words of the 
Apostle: “ But now after that you have known God, or rather 
are known of God, how turn ye against the weak and beggarly 
elements, whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage.” |] 


- * Because God has appointed only Pyzests under the Christian dispensa- 
tion. “ ; Ed. 
~ + Because such an alliance is not necessary to the’ existence, nor, in all 
places or periods, to the prosperity of the Church. She subsisted, and even 
flourished for three hundred years, not only separate from the state, but 
persecuted by it. ie tO EN Oh SSG 
- $ Are the mitre and the crown connected in Scotland? Does the esta- 
blished Church there subscribe to the maxim “no Bishop, no King?” Do 
not presbyterianism and monarchy there consort together? Why does not 
the author of Miscellanies send, to his brother Presbyterians in Scotland, his 
solemn remonstrance against this unhallowed connection? Ed, 

|| The reasoning in this number is most profound indeed! Is the author 
of Miscellanies really 7guorant of the nature of the types of scripture, or 
is he guilty of wilful msrepresentation ? The Jewish Priesthood is not typi- 
cal of the Christian, because the comparison will not in a// respects hold 
good! So says thisauthor, who pronounces his decisions with the authority 
of a “/Master in Israel.” Let us see now how his position will apply. 
“The Lamb sacrificed in the Jewish Passover was a type of Jesus Christ, 
the true “‘ Paschal Lamb.” ‘ Christ, our Passover, says the Apostle, is 
‘sacrificed for us.” No, says the author of Miscellanies, the inspired Apos- 
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as 
Tar Apostle Paul, in 1 Tim. iv. 14. says, “ Neglect not the gift 
that isin thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying 
on of the hands of the Presbytery.” In 2 Tim. i. 6. he says, 
c/Wherefore I put thee in remembrance, that thou stir up the gift 
of God which:is in thee by the putting on of my hands.” On these 
two texts the Episcopalians rely for a proof of their mode of ordi- 
nation ;* and the Presbyterians rely with equal confidence on them’ 
for a proof that their mode is the only scriptural one. Let the pass 
sages have a fair examination, in connection with some other parts 
of scripture. Ri 
Thave avoided reading any commentator or writer, in order that 
. my judgment might be free from bias. I desire to have no other ob- 
"ject in view than truth, and I pray that the same Spirit who indited 
the word, may lead me into its real meaning. : Hea aS 
In the first text the Greek words dia and meta are both used,’ the 
one translated dy-and the other with. “ By prophecy, with the lay= 
ing on,” &c. In the second text, dia alone is found. “ By the 
putting on,” &c. Much depends on giving these words their due 
force.” . : Pabedan 
~The Episcopalians allege either that the Presbytery which or- 
dained Timothy consisted of a number of Apostles, or.that, if of 
Presbyters, they imposed hands with Paul, ‘ not to convey autho= 
rity, but merely to express afifrobation; and that, “ in’ the 
Church of England, the Presbyters lay on their hands with the 
Bishops in ordination, to denote their consent.” The latter is their 
strong ground; for they cannot prove that this Presbytery was an 
assembly of Apostles ;+ and if they could, the consequence would be, 
i : ; tecabey 
tle is surely in an error; for who «will presume to trace a resemblance it. 
the most minute points between a Lamb and the Saviour of the world! 
How should the profane thank this sacred critic for the weapon with which 
he furnishes them, to turn the sacred writings into ridicule, and to destroy 
entirely all typical analogy! The reader, in perusing the numbers of the 
Miscellanies, will often have occasion to inquire, where are the good sense, 
the accuracy, the Christian moderation, the manly dignity, the honest can- 
dour that should characterise one who discusses an important religious topic ? 
Surely the cause must be a bad one that cannot be defended but by weapons 
such as this author uses. ° j Ed. 

-* The Episcopalians do not rely on these two texts. They rely on the 
powers of ordination vested exclusively in Timothy and Titus, the Gover- 
nors of the Churches of Ephesus and Crete. Let any man, dismissing all 
prejudices and preconceived opinions, and attending not to names, but to 
Jacts and persons, read the Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, and 
see whether he does not vest them, as a distinct order from the other Minis- 
ters of the Church, with those powers which from them were handed down 
to their successors, called, after the Apostolic age, Bishops. Bd, 19 

t Neither can this author prove that this Presbytery was an assembly of 
Presbyters properly socalled; for Presbytery, attending solely to the meaning 
ef the word, denotes an assembly of ofd mens and, of course, may be varie 
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that the Apostles’ called themselves Presbyters, and.acted only as 
such.in the‘ordination of Timothy. If Apostles, why wasit necessary 
that more than one of them should lay on his hands?* Why does 
Paul particularize his own hands? Had not all the Apostles equal 
authority and-power? Since then it is certain that there were more 
thands imposed than those of Paul, the conclusion is natural, that if 
‘Apostles, they considered themselves in this transaction only as 
'Presbyters, and therefore all of them laid on hands. The argu- 
ment then. turns against Episcopalians, and in favour of Presby-~ 


» Lapprehend that the obvious interpretation of the texts, and the 
“way in which they are easily reconciled is this; that the imposition 
of hands to which the Apostle refers in his second Epistle, was at 
-@ different time from the ordination of Timothy, or if at the same 
time, was for a different purpose. The setting Timothy apart, or 
-giving him authority to exercise the office of a Minister in the 
Church, was “ the laying on of the hands‘of the Presbytery;” the 
~gifts of the Holy Ghost were conferred upon him “ by the putting 
on”’ of Paul’s hands. This I verily believe to be the true meaning. 
» dt is very immaterial whether Paul put his hands twice upon 
‘Timothy; once at his ordination, and again when the Holy Ghost 
owas given him; or whether. both purposes were answered at the 
same time. The latter seems the more probable of the two from 
the words in the first Epistle—“ The gift which was given thee by 
‘prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery;” that 


-is, together with, or atthe time of thine ordination to the ministry. 


At least,if this gift of prophecy was not conferred upon Timothy 
in the act of his ordination, it would appear to have been conferred 
immediately afterwards, by the imposition of Paul’s hands alone. 
In this. way the word meta has its just force. When it governs the 
‘genitive case, asin the place before us, it signifies together with, 
and may be thus translated. See Matt. ii. 3 and 11. “ He was 
troubled, and all Jerusalem with him.” They saw the young child 
with Mary his mother.” In this sense it is used by the purest Greek 
writers. Take only one instance from Plato: “ Geeras meta pe- 
nias;” that is, old age with, or together with foverty. 

A careful attention is to be paid to the word prophecy, by which 
is to be understood one of the miraculous gifts of the Spirit. ‘To 
another,” says the Apostle, “ the working of miracles; to another 
prophecy ; to another discerning of spirits.” This is the gift which 
the Apostle exhorts Timothy to exercise, as well as ail the extraor- 
dinary gifts of the Spirit, and which were conferred upon him when 
he was set apart to be an officer in the Church. 4 

If any incline to think, that frofhecy means here only authority 
to perform the ministerial office, and that this was conveyed by 


ously applied. The absurdity and fallacy of the singular interpretation which 
this author gives of these texts, are so ably exposed by the Layman in hig 
fifth number, that any observations here are unnecessary. © Ed, 

“ * As the Layman very properly observes, ‘“‘ One of them may have 
conveyed the sacerdotal authority, while the rest may have imposed hands 
to give additional solemnity to the transaction, and as an expression of 
-soncurrense in ths selection of character.” Hd. 
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“¢ the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery,” the word meta wil 
bear them fully out. It signifies not only with, but by, dy means of, 

\and has the same sense as dia with the genitive case. Itis thus 
used in Acts xiii. 17. “With an high arm brought he them out of it.”* 
Acts xiv. 27. ‘They rehearsed all that God had done with 
“them.” Who does-not see that it signifies in these places 6y, and > 
might have been thus translated? It could be shown that it is used 
in this way by Demosthenes, Thucydides, and Xenophon, who will 
surely be allowed to have understood Greek. The laying on of the 
hands of the Presbyters was more than concurrence, than afifzro- 
dation, or than consent. It was an actual conveyance of ministerial 
authority. So that in whatever way the text is explained, it does 
not serve the Episcopalians. To say that meta has never the same 
meaning with dia, and that it may not, on examples from the 
New Testament, and from the greatest Grecian orators and histo- 
rians in the world, be construed as synonymous, is to show ignor- 
mance of the nature of the language. iced 

I prefer, however, the interpretation which I have given, that by: 

prophecy is meant an extraordinary gift, which was conferred upon 
Timothy at the time the Presbytery ordained him. This is the gift 
‘to which the Apostle refers in both texts. In his second Epistle, 
where he says, ‘‘ by the putting on of my hands,’’ he does not allude. 
to the ordination at all. Let any one read the verses foregoing, and ” 
following the text, and he may see that ordination was not there in- 
tended. The Apostle had wholly a different object in view, as will 
be shown before this subject is dismissed. Indeed it appears tome, 
that he had the same object in view in both places, and the manner 
‘of the ordination is mentioned to show the time when the gift was 
conferred, and to bring to remembrance a very solemn transaction. 
If the words are not taken in this sense, we cannot collect from 
them that Paul was even present at the ordination of Timothy, 
which will be still worse and worse for the Episcopalians. If they 
have no other proof than his saying, that he put his hands on Ti- 
mothy, it is not sufficient; because this was for a quite different 
purpose. Not to give them unnecessary trouble, I will admit, in the 
mean time, that he was present ; that he presided at the ordination ; 
that he laid on his hands as a Presbyter; and his fellow Presbyters 
Jaid on hands with him. This is exactly Presbyterian ordination. 
The subject will be continued in my next number. : 
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I HAVE said that the extracts from the works under examination. 
are not given in such a manner as to present a fair view to the rea~ 
der; and that the conclusion to which they are calculated to conduct, 
him, is wide of the truth. The author of the Companion for the 
Altar, and of the Companion for the Festivals and Fasts, has only 
exercised that right of judgment which the Presbyterians take very 
good care to exercise themselves. It is not necessary to say any 
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thing relative to the character of this gentleman, in reference to 


_those who have the happiness of knowing him; but I feel it to be a 


duty which I owe to the cause of truth, to observe, that he possesses 


- qualifications both of mind and of heart that are rare indeed, and 


that cannot be too highly valued or admired. Far, very far from 
his temper is-the spirit of censoriousness. To be acquainted with 
him is always to esteem and love him.* Let his works be candidly 
examined, and it will be seen that, while he maintains the doc- 


trines of his Church, in their full extent, he undertakes not to - 


judge the members of other denominations. In proof of this, I 
would beg leave to submit to the reader a few passages, which 
ought, in candour, indeed, to have been presented by the gentleman 
who has thought proper to complain in a style of so much bitter-- 
ness.“ The Judge of the whole earth, indeed, will do right. The 
grace of God quickens and animates all the degenerate children of 
Adam. The mercy of the Saviour is co-extensive with the ruin 
into which sin has flunged mankind. And, in every nation, he 
that feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is accefited of him.” 
Again, “ Separation from the prescribed government and regular 
Priesthood of the Church, whenit frroceeds from involuntary and 
unavoidable ignorance or error, we have reason to trust, will not 
intercepfit, from the humble, the penitent, and obedient, the bles- 
sings of God’s favour.’’ Still further, ‘ Zhe important truih 
which the universal Church has uniformly maintained, that, to ex- 
frerience the full and exalted efficacy of the sacraments, we must 
receive them from a valid authority, ts not inconsistent with that 
charity which extends mercy to all who labour under involuntary 
error.” Once more, ‘* But though we frresume to judge no man, 
leaving all judgment to that Being whois alone qualified to make 
allowance for the ignorance, invincible frejudices, imperfect rea- 
soning, and mistaken judgments of his frail creatures ; yet, it 
must not from hence be concluded, that tt is a matter of indiffer- 
ence, whether Christians communicate with the Church or not; or 
that there is a doubt upon the subject of schism, whether it bea 
sin or not.” - 2 play 

Such is the language of the works under examination ; and such, 
also, is the language of the Episcopal Church. Will the writer in 
question require more? Ishe ready to express sentiments of greater 
charity? Will he admit that the grace necessary to repentance is 
given to all men? and that even the virtuous heathen will be 
saved? HES OLE 5, 

Are we to give up the divinity of Jesus Christ because the Soci- 
nians have denied it? Are we to lay aside baptism and the holy 
supper because the Quakers have discarded them? Are we to re- 
nounce the doctrine of the corruption of man, and of the absolute 


necessity of the operations of the divine Spirit to begin, to carry 


on, and to perfect the work of sanctification, because some of the 
followers of Arminius, departing from the tenets of their master, 
* These remarks appear evidently dictated by the too partial spirit of 
friendship. The author of the works in question however ought certainly to 
consider himself much indebted to the Layman for the able vindication of 
those works from the charges bah against them, Ed. 
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have denied the principle, asserting the capacity of man to turn, 
of himself, unto God, and be saved! We shall continue to declare 
the necessity of receiving the ordinances of the gospel at the 
hands of a Priesthood, which has derived authority from Christ by 
succession, in which way alone it can be derived, whatever abuse 
may be heaped upon us for so doing. While we undertake to judge 
no man, we shall persist in thinking for ourselves, and in inculéat- 
ing, in decent language, whatever we suppose to be a part of the 
whole counsel of God. Baie 
Let it be supposed, for one moment, that a secession should take 
place from thé Presbyterians; the Seceders setting up an adminis- 
tration of ordinances by mere laymen. Would not our author op- 
pose this, and represent it as a departure from the plan of salva- 
tion detailed in the scriptures of truth? Would he not warn his 
people against being concerned in the schism? ‘Surely he would. 
It would be his duty to do 80. And how unjustly would he think 
himself treated, if assailed by a newspaper invective, for exercis- 
ing an undoubted right, or rather for discharging an important 
obligation? If this gentleman then considered it necessary to 
defend the opinion which he holds on the subject of ecclesiastical 
‘government, what course of conduct did propriety require him to 
pursue? I answer; he should have given the subject a regular exe 
amination, respecting in others that right of judgment which he 
claims for himself. In this Episcopalians would have seen no 
cause of complaint; but, in the place of this, he commences a vin- 
dictive attack in the public prints; a measure that can be defended 
on no principle either of policy or justice. pee 
From the way in which this writer speaks, a stranger would be 
lead to suppose that the doctrine maintained in the works under 
examination is perfectly novel. How great his surprise, upon 
being informed that the Church has contended for it in every 
period of her history! This has been the case particularly in the 
United States. Let me beg leave here to refer the reader toa 
| very instructive account of the life of Doctor Samuel Johnson, the 
_ first President of Columbia College, in New-York, written by the 
_ Tate worthy and learned Dr. Thomas B. Chandler, of New-Jersey.* 
_ Inthis work will be seen a most interesting exhibition of the effect 
| produced by a regular investigation of the subject of Episcopacy, 
_with a single view to the discovery of truth. Dr. Jolson was, 
_ perhaps, the most learned man that this country has produced. In 
_ him was eminently united profound genius, with the most laborious 
and persevering application to study. He was educated as a Con- 
| gregational Minister, and officiated in that capacity for some time ; 
_ but his attention being called to the subject of ecclesiastical govern- 
_ ment, he entered upon it, under a deep conviction of duty, perse- 
| vering in the inquiry until he had viewed the matter in every point 
| of light, and had collected all the information which the scriptures: 
| or books could supply. ‘Fhe result was a most decided belief in the 
\ divine institution of Episcopacy, and of the consequent invalidity 
\of Presbyterial ordination. Several other Congregational Clergy- 
jmen, of great talents, and distinguished worth, were engaged in 


\ 


* This work was lately published by T. & J. Swords, New-York. 
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the investigation with Dr. Johnson. It terminated in the same! 
way with them. ‘They renounced their offices, went to England! 
for holy orders, and continued, through life, most warmly attached 

tothe Episcopal Church. Their example was afterwards followed, 
by others ; and I persuade myself that the same sincere investiga- 

‘tion would terminate in the conviction of almost all who should, 
engage init. . : 

Would it have been just or decent to have commenced a bitter 

attack in the newspapers against these men, for renouncing, un- 
der a sense of duty, the ordination which they had received, and 
taking orders in the Episcopal Church? Every correct and ingenu- 
ous mind must immediately perceive that such conduct would have 
been improper and violent in the extreme. And where is the dif- 
ference between this and the course which the writer in question 
has thought proper to pursue? There is no difference, and the con- 
duct now is as intolerant and unjust as it would have been in the 
case I have mentioned. 
_ The divine institution of Episcopacy has been strenuously main- 
tained in this country, from the time of Dr. Johnson to the pre- 
sent day, by the most able writers of the Episcopal Church. In 
fact, the validity of Presbyterial ordination has been denied from 
its very origin. Calvin himself, the French Hugonots, and other 
reformers, justified their departure from Episcopacy on the prin- 
ciple of necessity alone. 

The primitive Fathers of the Church are most pointed and ex- 
press on this subject, and every reproach cast upon the author of 
the publications in question recoils with tenfold force upon these 
venerable men. Hear the words of Ignatius—“ He that doeth any 
thing without the Bishof, and Presbyters, and Deacons, is not pure 
in his conscience.”’ ‘ Therefore, as Christ did nothing without the 
Father, so neither do ye, whether Deacon, Presbhyter, or Laick, 
any thing without the Bishop.” ‘ He that doeth aught without the 
Bishoft serves the devi!.’” What says Irenzus, Bishop of Lyons, in 
the secondcentury? ‘¢ We can reckon up those whom the Apostles 
ordained to be Bishofs in the several Churches, and to whom they 
committed their own apostolic authority.” Listen to Tertullian of 
the same age—‘ The power of baptising is lodged in the Bishop, and 
it may also be exercised by Presdyters and Deacons, but not with- 
out the Bishop’s commission.” What says St. Cyprian of the third 
century ?—‘ The Church is built on the A/shofs, and all the acts 
of the Church are governed and directed by them its Presidents.” 
What wiil our author say toall this ? I am afraid, were he carefully 
to go through the primitive Fathers, he would often find it neces- 
sary to pause, and compose himself, and “ take breath.” - 

These considerations, then, I submitto an impartial public. I sub- 
mit them to the gentleman whom I oppose. If the Episcopal Church, 
in supporting doctrines which have ever distinguished her, and 
which never, as she thinks, were departed from, till the days of 
.,Calvin, is obliged to draw conclusions that nearly affect the mem- 
“bers of other persuasions, she can only regret the consequence of 
what her convictions of duty command her most firmly to maintain. 
She wishes welltoall men. She undertakes to judgenone. Believing 
sincerely that Episcopacy isa divine institution, and that all are bound 
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to conform to it, can she be blamed for urging it with charitable zeal? 
At all.events, can she be found fault with for inculcating upon her 
members those doctrines which she has professed in every age, and 
which appear to her to be an important part of the Christian dis- 
pensation? To require her to act differently, is to require her to 
become hypocritical, and to sacrifice her principles at the shrine of 
policy. To this she can never consent. While it will be her en- 
deavour to treat with becoming respect the sentiments of her fellow’ 
Christians, she must insist upon the right of contending for that sys- 
tem of government which sh¢ believes the Apostles established, and 
‘whose divinity is attested, as she thinks, by the uniform testimony 
ofthe Church universal for fifteen hundred years. She blames not 
those who think and who maintain that Presbyterial government is 
the only one which Christ has prescribed in his word. While this 
opinion is supported in language not insulting nor disrespectful, she 
sees nothing but the fair exercise of that right of judgment with 
which God has invésted his rational creatures. ‘The writer upon 
whom I am remarking believes the divinity of Jesus to be essential 
to the Christian dispensation, and that no one can be considered as 
in covenant with God who absolutely rejects that fundamental doc- 
trine. Suppose the Socinian should loudly complain; would not 
our author reply very much in the language which I have used on 
this occasion? Very well: while the Episcopal Church rejoices that 
she can so cordially unite with her brethren of the Presbyterian 
persuasion, on the essential principle of the divinity of our blessed 
Saviour, she thinks the evidence of Episcopacy, from the scripture, 
and from history, no less strong; ‘and the justification which our 
author would urge, in relation to the Socinian, she humbly hopes 
she may apply to her own conduct. ways : 

Passing over, for the present, what has been said on the Jewish 
Priesthood, I proceed to the remarks upon the Epistles to Timothy, 
much reliance appearing to be placed on them. JI flatter myself I 
shall be able to support the interpretation I have given, and to 
show that the observations of the writer take for granted what must 
ever require proof, and advance hypotheses that are entirely new, 
being as unsu 


3 pported by commentators as by the plainest maxims 
of construction. ile A 


A Layman of the Episcopal Church. 


ee 
For the Albany Centinel. 
. MISCELLANIES, No: XV. 


I HAVE admitted in my last number, 
copalians more than their due, that Paul was present at the ordina- 
tion of ‘Timothy ; that he presided, and laid on his hands with the 
Presbyters. But I contend that in the ordination ‘itself, he acted 
merely as a’Presbyter ; 

jous gifts that he acted as an Apostle, and was superior to the 
other Presbyters. Since both dia and meta are used in the same 
verse, the former connected with frophecy, and the latter with che 


for the sake of giving Epis- 





; and that it was in conferring the miracu- ~~ 
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laying on of hands, 1am of opinion that the best translation of 
the latter, in this place, is together with ; and that the conferring 
the miraculous gifts, and the setting apart to the ministry, are to be 
considered as two distinct things, which took place either at the 
‘same time or the one immediately succeeded the other. “ By pro- 
phecy ;” thatis, by the act which conferred prophecy; the thing 
signified being put for the sign. The sign was the putting on of the 
Apostle’s hands, which was done in the ordination,fand the gift then 
‘conferred, Paul acting both as an Apostle and a Presbyter ; or, the 
Apostle put his hands singly on Timothy either just before or after 
his ordination. The words dia and meta are thus allowed respec- 
tively an appropriate meaning; though the latter, as has been 
shown, might also be translated dy, and signifies often the same 
thing as dia. The thing signified by putting on of the Apostle’s 
hands, was prophecy, the very gift which Timothy is exhorted not 
to neglect, but to stir uf. 

The Episcopalians allege that the text in the second Epistle, , 
where the Apostle speaks of putting on hands, refers to ordination. 
Let the context be examined. 2 Tim. i. 5, 6, 7. “ When I call 
to remembrance the unfeigned faith that is in thee, which dwelt 
first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice, and I am 
persuaded that in thee also. Wherefore I put thee in remem-~ 
brance, that thou stir up the gift of God, which is in thee by the put- 
ting on of my hands, For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but 
of power and of love, and of a sound mind.”” Where is there any 
thing about ordination’* Nothing but the words, by the putiing on 
of my hands, could have suggested the idea. ‘The text is a better 
proof that the Apostle confirmed Timothy, than that he ordained 
him. The Episcopalians would be wiser to quote it for what they 
call the * Apostolic rite of confirmation,” whichis done too by put- 
ting on of their Bishop’s hands; for the practice of such confirma- 
tion needs itself some conjirmation.t I barely mention, without 
laying much weight upon it, that the word dia is used here; the 
same word which is connected with frrofihecy in the first Epistle ; 
and therefore, that this is the gift which was conferred by the put- 
ting on of the Apostle’s hands. 

‘The interpretation which I have given | is strengthened by con- 
sidering other passages of scripture. Acts viii, 11,17. “ When 
the Apostles which were at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had re- | 
ceived the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and John. 
- ‘Then laid they their hands on them, and they received the Holy 
Ghost.” Acts xix. 6. And when Paul had laid his hands ufion 


* There is as much about ordination Here as in the other text. Thesex- 
pressions, “ Stir up the gift that is in thee,” and ‘¢ neglect not the gift that 
is in thee,” have evidently the same meaning. Ed 

+ Does the author of Miscellanies recoliect that confirmation is a rite 
handed down from the Apostles’ times; that Cavin himself bore decided 
testimony in its favour; and that Carvin and Beza both refer to it the 
imposition of hands mentioned by the Apostle in the sixth chapter and 
second verse of the Epistle to the Hebrews? If he is in doubt on the sub- 

ject, let him peruse the nineteenth chapter and the fourth book of Calvin's 
{nstitutes; andthe comment of Calvin and Beza@ on the verse in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 
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them, the Holy Ghost came on them, and they sfake with tonguee 
and prophesied.”’ No one will say that these converts were ordained 
to be officers in the Church. The Episcopalians endeavour to 
prove by the texts their practice of confirmation. Is it not evi- 
dent that the purpose for which the Apostle laid on hands was to 
confer the miraculous gifts of the Spirit? “ They sfake with 
tongues and profhesied.*. If this is undeniable from those places in 
the Acts, why should not the text in the second Epistle to Timothy 
be understood in the same manner? All upon whom the Apostles 
laid their hands were made partakers of extraordinary gifts ina 
greater or less degree. There never was an exception. It could 
not be the saving and ordinary influences of the spirit which they 
conveyed, because these had been enjoyed, or were supposed to 
be enjoyed by persons before they were baptised.{ Simon the-sor- 
cerer, who was bajfitised, but not regenerated, would not have 
offered the Apostle Peter money to obtain the power of conferring 
the Holy Ghost, had there been nothing more than what was ordi- 
nary and Secret.$ It is true that all who were baptised did not ex~ 
ercise extraordinary gifts; nor did the Apostles lay hands on all; 
but on whomsoever they did lay hands, these gifts invariably fol- 
lowed. With respect to those at Ephesus upon whom Paul laid 
his hands, we are expressly told, that “ they stake with tongues 
and frrofihesied.”’ 

Thus have I carefully examined the passages in the Epistles ta 
Timothy, and the resuk is, 1. That in one the Apostle refers both 
to the gift of the Holy Ghost and te ordination ; in the other to the 
gift of the Holy Ghost alone. 2. That the Holy Ghost was given to 
Timothy by the imposition of Paul’s hands, and that the ordination 
or setting apart to the ministry of the word was by the imposition 
of the hands of the Presbytery. 3. That these were performed at 
the same time, or immediately succeeded one another. 4. That 
though the Greek word meta, when it governs the genitive case, has 
equal meaning and force with dia, and may, on the highest autho. 
nity, be translated dy ; yet in this place, together with is to be pre- 
ferred. 5. That even'the presence of Paul at the ordination of 
Timothy cannot be inferred with certainty from the words, “ the 
putting on of my hands,” seeing they refer to the conveyance of 
extraordinary powers. 6, That so far as Paul was actually engaged 


* Is it said that the Samaritan converts‘ spake with tongues and prophe- 
sied:”? This author asserts, but does not prove, ‘ that all upon whom the 
Apostles laid their hands were made partakers of extraordinary gifts.” Ed. 

} But are there not different degrees of grace? And may not these be 
conferred at different times, and in different ordinances ? Ed, 

$ Simon had received “ the washing of regeneration,” but not *€ the re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost ;” which are considered by the Apostle as dis- 
tinct. By his baptism Simon was translated into a new state, in which he 
received conditionally a title to the blessings of the Christian covenant; and 
in this sense he was regenerated. Regeneration, in the sense of scripture 
and the primitive Church, is distinct from renovation, or the change of mind’ 
and heart effected by the operations of the Holy Spirit. And the former 
term, inits appropriate signification, is applied to baptism ; which is the di- 
vinely instituted mean of translating us from our natural state into a state 
of grace, in which we are to “ work out our salvation.” Ed. 
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in the ordination, separately considered, he laid on his hands as a 
mere Presbyter; and that, probably, he presided among his fellow. 
Presbyters on the occasions : : 
. When a person is to be ordained, the Presbyterians appoint a 
- Minister to deliver a sermon, another to preside, and another to 
give a charge to the person when ordained. Sometimes two or 
all of these services may fall to the same member of the Presby- 
tery ; but generally they are divided. The Minister who presides 
explains briefly the nature of the business, receives the vows of the 
candidate, and then by solemn prayer and imposition of hands, the 
Presbyters laying on hands together with him, the person is or- 
dained, or invested with the Sacred office. The same. power which 
the Presbyters possess they convey. They have no apostolic 
power, and they convey none. They are Presbyters, or Pastors, © 
or Bishops and Governors of the Christian Church, and they invest 
others with the same office. Acting by the authority of Christ and 
-his Apostles, what they have received they ‘‘ commit to faithful 
men.’’* 5 AS 





For the Albany Centinel. 
MISCELLANIES. No. XVI. 


I HAVE not forgotten my proniise of an extract from the re« 
markable meditation for the “‘ Saturday evening” preceding the 
communion, in ‘* A Companion for the Altar,” &c. But having 
lately read a pamphlet entitled, ‘“‘ An Address to the Ministers and 
Congregations of the Presbyterian and Independent Persuasions 
in the United States of America,” it will be useful to furnish my 
readers with a few short extracts from this. It was printed in 1790, 
and is ascribed, on good authority, to the late Bishop Seabury. His 
design professedly is to persuade those whom he addresses to for- 
sake their schismatic courses, and join the Episcopal Church, as 
being the only true Church. — : 

“ She” [the Episcopal Church] says the writer, “ supposes that 
Presbyterians and Independents have departed from the true go- 
vernment of Christ’s Church, and are essentially deficient in the 
matter of ordination. Unless the Presbyterians can be prevailed 
on to give up this point, all my labour is lost, and my hopes are at 
anend,” p. 43. Again, “ Whoever needlessly breaks this unity, 
by departing from this communion, [the Episcopal Church] that is, 
when he could continue in it without sinning against God, is guilty 
of schism, and ought to repent of his wickedness, and return to the 


* And what is it which these “‘ Presbyters, or Pastors, or Bishops,” 
have “received,” and which they “ committo faithful men?” Without doubt, 
this author means the mnisterial commission. And how can they receive 
this commission from ‘ Christ and his Apostles,” by whose “‘ authority” 

“he says they act? Certainly in no other way than by uaznterrupted succes- 
sion. Here we have another example of the conszstency of this gentleman, — 
of the care and consideration with which he writes. At one time he ridi- 
cules the doctrine of succession; at another he makes it the foundation of 
all his reasonings. ‘ kd. 


* 
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Church of Christ from which he has strayed.” p. 50. Again, “ Let 
me ask the gentlemen for whose benefit these charitable efforts are 
principally intended, why, if they can effect a re-union with the 
Church on reasonable and liberal terms, and in her bosom do away 
the odious imputation of schism, and obtain valid orders for their 
Ministers, they should not do it? Many of their Ministers, as well 
as people, must have doubts and misgivings of mind concerning 
their ordination. It is their misfortune too that those doubts and 
misgivings are well founded.” p.51. Again, “ They may puta 
bold face on the business, and think to brave it out; and as they first 
assumed the title of Presbyters, and the style of Reverend, so they 
may, in imitation of Dr. Stiles and his brethren of Connecticut, 
usurp the title of Bishops, and it may be the style of Right Reverend 
(pray who then would be Reverend ?) it will all end like those plays of 
children which they call make-believe. Their doubts and misgiv- 
ings will continue, and, like a perpetual blister, keep them for ever 
uneasy and wincing. ‘The people will see it andlaugh. They see . 
it already; and the number of those who return to the Church is 
daily increasing. ‘Think me not censorious; my words are the words 
of truth and candour.”’ p. 52. Again, ‘‘ You ask, Have we no au- _ 
thorized Ministers? no valid sacraments? ‘To these questions, I fear 
I shall return disagreeable answers. You have Ministers of the 
people, I confess; and if I may be allowed to make a supposition 
(and Ihave made a good many without any leave at all), I must 
suppose, that such as your Ministry is, such is your sacraments.” pe 
52. Again, “* Most of the original settlers to the southward had 
never separated from the English Church. If many of their de- 
scendants have done so, it has been owing to the arts and example 
of the Presbyterians of New-England, and of their new-fangled 
brethren of Mr. John Wesley’s mission. Mr. Wesley, in his dotage, 
being eighty-two years of age, a certain Dr. Coke prevailed on him 
to confer the Episcopal character on him the said Coke. This 
was done privately at Bristol.” p. 54. I shall produce only one ex- 
tract more at this time. ‘ You would give up an ill-founded Church 
government, and an unauthorized Ministry and sacraments, and you 
would obtain a government, Ministry and sacraments, according to 
the institution of Christ, the example of his holy Apostles, and the 
practice of the primitive Church, in its purest period. You would 
give up an unjustifiable separation, and heal a breach which the in- 
temperate zeal of your forefathers made in the unity of Christ’s 
Church. You would get rid of extempore prayers in public wor- 
ship,” &c. p. 54. : : 

Such is the language which the Bishop uses when persuading men 
to join the Episcopal Church. One would think that he might have 
found what was more conciliatory, and more likely to have produced 
the effect which he professes to have had in view. I have given his 
words merely to show the haughty pretensions, and imperious 
tempers of these men, who with denevolence, candour and charity in 
their meuths, contemn, ridicule, and abuse their fellow Christians.* 
A Bishop sets the example, and a Priest soon apes his supevior. 


“ In judging of the extracts from this performance, the reader should 
take into consideration the circumstance that the minds of Episcopalians in 
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_» The Methodists, though they have “ Episcopal” in the style of 
their Church, yet are not acknowledged by the right Episcopalians 
as of their generation. The Bishop informs us, that Mr: Wesley, 
when he had got into his dotage, was persuaded by Dr. Coke to or 
dain him.a Bishop. In this I confess Mr. Wesley. was wrong; and 
whether in his dotage or not, he had lived long enough to know, 
that he could not confer a power which he did not possess. If three 
Bishops of the true Episcopal Church, descending in an: uninter- 
rupted line from the Apostles, must unite their efforts to consecrate 
one like themselves, how vain in Mr. Wesley, a Presbyter, a Chris- 
tian Bishop, singly to think of anointing a High Priest! This was 
neither Episcopal nor Presbyterian ordination. I wonder most at 
Dr. Coke, who could not be in his dotage, in requesting and sub- 
mitting to such a thing. He would have been more excusable in 
applying to some Romish Bishop, or to some Bishop in the line of 
succession from Rome ; for then he would have been on an equality 
with the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and they 
would not have dared to thrust-him out of doors. . 

Though I do not pity him and his Clergy, yet I think the usage 
hard. He had no business to be netghing after Episcopal ordina- 
tion, or he ought to have espoused it in a proper manner; and if 
he must have it, I would recommend him and Bishop Asbury to 
make application’ yet to ‘* the successors of the Apostles.” In 

‘ what an awkward situation are their preachers at present! Before 
one of them could be admitted to an Episcopal pulpit in the city of 
New-York, he was obliged to renounce all the authority he once 
supposed himself to have had, and to receive orders from the true 


Connecticut wefe irritated by the intolerant treatment which they had re- 
ceived. But what connection has this pamphlet with the other works of 
which this writer complains? There are no expressions in the Companion 
for the Altar, or for the Festivals and Fasts, which authorize the charge 
that the author of them ‘+ contemns, ridicules, or abuses his fellow Chris- 
tians.” Thecharge is unjust and ungenerous, and comes with a very ill grace 
from a writer who, in almost every sentence, casts ridicule and abuse upon the 
Episcopal cause and its advoeates. As to “ haughty pretensions;” there areng 
pretensions made which were not avowed in the primitive ages by some of the 
most humble and pious men that ever adorned the Christian Church. That 
advocate for Episcopacy does injury to his cause who does not speak of his 
fellow Christians, who may differ from him, with all the respect and esteem 
that may be due to their talents and their virtues. But it is surely too much 
to expect that, asa mark of his respect and esteem for them, he should 
give up his principles. 'The Episcopalian only wishes to be permitted to 
maintain these principles without being accused of ‘ haughty pretensions” 
or “ an imperious temper.” It does not become a follower of CaLvin to 
cast on others the charge of “‘impetious temper.” Mildness and humility 
cannot be ranked among the conspicuous virtues of this great man. And 
tis thought by many that it is the tendency of the religious system which he 
formed to cherish an austere, self-sufficient, and domineering spirit. “« In trac- 
ing the coherence among the systems of modern theology, we may observe 
thatthe doctrine of absolute decrees has ever been intimately connected with 
the enthusiastic spirit: as that doctrine affords the highest subject. of joy, 
triumph, and security to the elect, and exalts them by infinite degrees above 
the rest of mankind.” Hume’s Eng. There must be always many excep- 
tions to all general remarks of this sort. ied, 
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Church. Another residing either in the city of Schenectady, or 
some where in the adjacent country, was made to strip off his Me- 
thodistical coat, and to do penance for several months, in a white 
shirt, before he could come “ near to the altar to minister.”” These 
are real inconveniencies, and are to be charged to the account of 
Dr. Coke. He being called a Bishof, and his Church Episcopal, 
young men are deceived, and not one in ten of them ever disco- 
vers the mistake. Had not the preachers alluded to had more 
than common reading and common genius, they would have floun- 
dered on through life. te 

Qne reason, no doubt, why the Methodists are treated so cava- 
lierly is, that Messieurs Coke and Asbury, “ in imitation of Dr.. 
Stiles and his brethren of Connecticut, have usurped the title of 
Bishops,” and the Episcopal dignitaries are afraid, that the style 
of « Right Reverend” will be usurped next. So far as I know, they 
need not be jealous and fearful on these points; for the Presbyte- 
rians at least covet neither their ordination nor their titles as used 
by them. Presbyterian Ministers are indeed the Bishops of the 
New Testament, and they have no superiority over one another, ~ 
but what talents, learning, piety, and usefulness give.* ” i 


POSTSCRIPT. 


As the leaders of that small portion of professing Christians cal 
ling themselyes Episcopalians, and setting themselves up for thé 
only true Church in the United States, appear to have read par- 
tially, so I have thoughts of ‘having reprinted. “ The divine right 
of Presbyterian ordination asserted, .and the Ministerial authority, 
claimed and exercised in the established Churches of New-England, 
vindicated and proved: in a Discourse delivered at Stanford, 
Lord’s-Day, April 10, 1763, by Woah Welles, A. M. Pastor of a . 
Church of Christ there.” This performance has lately been put 
into my hands.t It consists of seventy-eight pages octavo. ‘The 
writer has handled his subject with ability, and in a manner which 
must afford conviction to every unprejudiced inquirer after truth. . 

It seems that before the Revolution the Episcopalians used the 
same unjustifiable language as now. ‘Had our Episcopal neigh- 
bours,’’ says Mr. Welles, “ been contented with the peaceable 
unmolested profession of their own peculiar principles, I never 
should have thought of introducing this subject into the pulpit, much 
less of publishing my sentiments upon it. But the restless endea- 
vours of some among them, to draw away persons from our com- 
munion, and their unwearied attempts to increase their party, by 
constantly insinuating to you, the danger of continuing in fellowship 
with Churches in which (as they would bear you in hand) there is 
no authorized Ministry, no regular gospel administrations; at last 
convinced me, that it was high time something should be publicly 

offered for your satisfaction, on this important point.” : 


eax 


* And had Timothy and Titus no superiority over the other Ministers 
of Ephesus and Crete but what “talents, learning, piety, and usefulness 
give?” ; : ‘ ake : 

~{ An answer to this pampblet was published, written by the Rev. Dr. 
Leaming, an Episcopal Clergyman of Connecticut. aS Bs 
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ee vi HE Remarks on the Jewish priesthood, I confess, surprised 
me. They are, certainly, of a very singular nature; proving, if 
they prove any thing, that there is no sort of connection between 
the Old and the New Testament. ‘This shall be fully shown when 

I come to the subject in the regular course of the investigation, _, 

_ Iproceed, in the meantime, to the observations on the Epistles 
to Timothy, upon which observationsno little reliance appears to be 
placed. The. writer would have it supposed that. Episcopalians 
jay much stress on the passages in question. Notso. They rely 
upon the fowers which Zimothy exercised, not upon the manner of 
his ordination ; and all they do on this point, is to show that there 
is no evidence from scripture of the ordination being after the Pres- 
byterial mode. Our opponents, knowing full well that the state 
of things, in the Church of Ephesus, gives no sort of countenance 
to their doctrine, take care to be as silent, as possible upon it; go- 
ing always to the passage in the first Epistle to Timothy, and 
setting that up as the great bulwark of their cause. In this, they 
act wisely, since the structure of the passage gives them an oppor- 
tunity of dwelling on the term Presbytery ; it being on ¢erms alone 
_ that their whole argument is grounded. ‘The rules of just reason- 
ing, then, obviously require the Presbyterians to prove that the pas- 
sage in question establishes their mode of ordination. They rely upon 
it as proof. Episcopalians do not; resting their-cause, in reference 
to Timothy, upon the powers which he exercised in that Church 
of which he was the spiritual governor. All that is incumbent 
upon us, therefore, is to show that the words of Paul to Timothy 
prove nothing for the opposite cause; and it will be recollected 
that I took this ground expressly in my first address to the pub- 
ic, Let ovr author prove, then, that the Presbytery spoken of 
-were nothing: more than Elders or Presbyters, in the sense in which 
these terms are now used. Until he does this, the passage will 
avail him nothing. Trne, we cannot prove absolutely, that they 
were Apostles, although we think this much the most rational in- 
terpretation; especially when it is considered that the practice of 
Presbyters uniting with Bishops, in the imposition of hands, has ne- 
ver prevailed in the Greek Church, and was not introduced into the 
Western until the latter part ofgthe fourth century. This is a 
strong, indeed I may say a conclusive circumstance to prove that 
the Presbytery spoken of were members of a superior order who 
laid their hands on Timothy, in connection with Paul; and such is, 
accordingly, the interpretation put upon the passage by some of the 
most judicious commentators. And here let it be briefly added, 
that there is not a single example to be produced from scripture, or 
_ from thé whole history of the Church, before the days of Calvin, of 
an ordination by any but an order of Ministers superior to the E]- 
ders, who officiated in the clerical character at Ephesus and other 
places. While our Saviour remained upon earth, he alone com-~ 
missioned persons to act in hisname. ‘This power, immediately 
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before his ascension, he gave to the Apostles; and, let it be recol- 
lected, that he gave it to them alone. ‘They, accordingly, ordained 
the seven Deacons of Jerusalem, and Paul and Barnabas ordained 
Elders in every city. In these cases, the Apostles who were the 
Governors of the whole Church, both Clergy and Laity, alone per 
formed the act of ordination. No Presbyters or Elders were 
united with them. These circumstances, taken in connection witiz 
the late introduction of the practice of Presbyters joining with 
Bishops, in the imposition of hands, prove, as far as moral evidence 
can prove any thing, that the Presbytery, or Church officers men- 
tioned inthe Epistle to Timothy, were of the order of the Apostles. 
All that is necessary to' us, however, is to show that there is no 
evidence of the Presbytery being mere Elders; for, until this point 
is unequivocally established, the cause of parity can receive no sort 
of support from the passage. And as to the word Presbytery, it 
signifies Church, officers, Eldermen, or men of authority; and, | 
therefore, may as well mean Apostles as an inferior order. : 
Again, Jerome and Calvin, both of whom the advocates of parity 
are fond of quoting, give a construction to the passage in question 
which completely puts down all that our author has said upon it. 
They understand the Apostle to say to Timothy, ** Neglect not the 
gift of the Priesthood, which was given thee by prophecy, with the 
laying on of hands ;” making the term Presbuterion refer to the of- 
fice of a Priest or Church Governor, bestowed on Timothy, not to 
the manner in which he was ordained. And the powers ef office 
are to be ascertained fromthe Epistle of Paul to Timothy, in which 
he is addressed as the Spiritual Governor of the Clergy, as well as 
of the Laity of Ephesus.. I barely mention the opinion of Jerome 
and Calvin here, to show how very feeble is the aid to be derived 
to the system of parity from the word so much relied upon in the 


passage under consideration. “ 
. There is still another way in which all support to the Presbyte- 
rian cause, from this passage, is destroyed. Paul was present at 
the ordination. Well, then, according to the hypothesis even of 
this writer himself, superior and inferior orders united in the ordi- 
nation of Timothy, which is very different from the Presbyterian 
system. Here, howeyer, we are again assailed with the artillery 
of words. True, Paul laid his hands on Timothy; but he did it as 
a Presbyter. Yes, he laid on his hands as a Church Governor, 
which is the meaning of Presbyter; but that/he laid on his hands as 
an officer, on a perfect level with the Elders of Ephesus, is an as- 
sertion which I utterly deny, and which has never been even at- 
tempited to be proved by the only evidence worth attending to, the 
evidence of facts. How, then, is it proved? Why, the term Pres- 
bytery is used; which is, doubtless, demonstration itself. It is high 
time that this sort of reasoning were givenup. Paul is nothing more 
than an Elder of Ephesus, at the ordination of Timothy, because a 
general term, signifying elder, or grave men, or men of authority, 
isused. What will not this mode of reasoning prove? Christ is called 
Hiakonos, which is translated a Deacon, or Minister. Therefore, 
Christ was on a level with the Deacons of Jerusalem. Presbuteros 
‘signifies an e/der man; whence comes the term Alderman. By 
this new species of logic, it might be proved that the Apostles were, | 
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to all intents and purposes, Aldermen, in the civil acceptation of 
the term ; and that every Alderman is, really and truly, an Apostle. 
Eliezer, the steward of Abraham’s house, is called’ Presbuteros, 
and, of course, was a Presbyter, in the same sense in“which the 
term is applied to the Elders, whom Paul and Barnabas ordained. 
The Judges appointed by Moses with power over thousands, and 
hundreds, and fifties, and tens, are called Presbwteroz, and must, 
therefore, have been Apostles. Cicero was saluted by the Roman 
army with the title of Imperator. Therefore Cicero held the same 
office with Augustus Cesar. And-we might he told, in the same 
way, that the three consuls of France, before the establishment of 
the empire by Bonaparte,were nothing more than commercial agents. 
How vain, how superlatively vain is this reasoning from names ! 
Surely a word cannot be mentioned that is not used in different 
senses; and the sense which it is designed to convey in a particular 
case, must ever depend upon the circumstances of that case. The 
powers, not the éitles of office, are the great objects of attention. 
Paul, in laying hands on Timothy, did it as a mere Elder of Ephe- 
sus, or of any other place, because he is sometimes called Presdu- 
zeros, that is, a ruler, an elder, or grave man, or man of autho- 
vity. Let this be remembered, 

To admit that Paul laid on his hands at the ordination of Timo- 
thy, is to admit that it was not a Presbyterial ordination. For Paul 
‘was an Apostle, and exercised power over Elders. In other words, 
he was of a superior order. And this is not to be answered, let me 
assure the gentleman, by saying that the term Presbytery, signify- 
ing Church officers, is used. I would submit it to any candid man of 
the denomination to which this writer belongs, whether the perpe-: 
tual attempt to darken the subject, by dwelling on terms of a gene- 


ral signification, does not completely prove that the cause of parity 


has nothing but words to rest on. Paul, in laying hands on Timothy, 
is on a level with that order of Elders which he was in the continual 
habit of directing and governing, because he is called Presbuteros, 
that is, a Church officer, a grave man, or man of authority. Ire- 
peat it, let this be remembered. et i 
We perceive the same mode of proceeding in what our author 
says relative to the Greek terms dia and meta, an attempt to cover 
the weakness of his cause under the ambiguity of words. It is 
known to every Greek scholar, that dia signifies, emphatically, the 
cause of a thing; while meta denotes, emphatically, nearness of si- 
tuation, relation, connection, agreement. It need not be observed 
that words are used sometimes more loosely, and sometimes more 
strictly. A term is often introduced in a sense different from its 
original and primary meaning. ‘The two words dia and meta are 
opposed in the Epistles to Timothy. Well, then, the two words 
being opposed, and the first, as every Greek scholar knows, denot- 
ing, emphatically, the cause of a thing; the latter conveying, par- 
ticularly, the idea of relation, connection, agreement, it foilows, 
obviously, that they are to be taken in these their appropriate Senses. 
Our author will not venture to say that the Greek word meza is as 
appropriate an one as dia to express the cause of athing. He will 
not so far hazard his reputation as a scholar. Tassert, then, that 
dia signifies, particularly, the cause of a thing, and that me/a is the 
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preposition of concurrence. Nor is this invalidated by the circum” 
stance of meta being sometimes used as dia with the genitive cases 
The emphatical distinction between the two words lies in the first. 
denoting @cause, the other concurrence. Why does St. Paul cares 
fully use the word dia in the one case, and me¢a in the other. Why 
does he not use mea in both cases? It is to be recollected too, that 
- the passages are, in his Epistles to Timothy, relating to the same 
subject; and, of course, the terms must be regarded as contrasted 
with one another. Surely the words dia and meta, as opposed, sig~ 
nify, the first, the cause of a thing; the last, nearness, concurrence, 
agreement. This is familiar to every Greek scholar, and I assert it 
on the authority of the best lexicons of the language. ‘The circum- 
stance, then, of the Apostle using a word in relation to himself, 
which denotes the instrumental cause, and with respect to the Pres 
bytery, a word which, particularly as distinguished from dia, ex- 
presses agreement, shows, clearly, that the authoritative power 
was vested in him, and that the act, on the part of the Presbytery, 
was an act of mere conturrence. - as : oi 
_ Here it may be proper to take a very brief notice of what our au- 
thor says relative to the two passages in the Epistles to Timothy, 
making one refer to the ministerial office, as well as to the superna- 
tural gifts of the Spirit, and confining the other to the sufernaiural 
gifts alone. _ This is attempted to be proved from the context. But 
the context is as silent about ordination in the first Epistle to Timo- 
thy as in the second; and, therefore, according to this mode of 
reasoning, the gift of office is not referred to in either of the pas- 
sages. I have consulted the commentaries of Hammond, Burkitt, 
Guyse, and Pyle. ‘They all consider both the passages as refers 
ring to the gift of office, as well as to the supernatural gifts of the 
Spirit ; which shows how unfounded is the distinction attempted to 
be drawn on this occasion. In fact, there is just as much evidence 
of a reference to the ministerial gift in one passage as in the other, 
and the distinction laid down by this writer rests on nothing but his . 
own arbitrary assertion. It is impossible to read his pieces without . 
remarking, that they consist of hypotheses from beginning to end ; 
hypotheses too which he very candidly acknowledges to be entirely his 
own, having consulted no commentator, lest, indeed, his mind should be 
biassed. This confession, I trust, the public will duly appreciate in 
jadging of his strange imaginations. ‘The prayer to the Holy Spirit 
for direction would have been much more likely to be effectual, had 
it been connected with that use of means which ought ever to ac- 
company our petitions. : 

It is, however, very immaterial whether the distinction drawn in 
this case be correct or not; for, as has been already remarked, we 
rely on the superior powers which Timothy exercised, not on the — 
manner of his ordination, although we think the evidence of scrip- 
ture shows it, beyond ail doubt, to have been Episcopal. ‘The only 
question that can be fairly raised, is as to the propriety of Presby- 
ters imposing hands in connection with the Bishop. This practice, 
however, can do no harm, as they lay on hands confessedly, by way 
yes mere concurrence, not by way of conveying the sacerdotal au. 
thority. 

I can readily believe this writer when ke says he has read no'com- 
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mentator on the passages which he so strangely interprets. He has 
taken leave, indeed, not only of commentators, but of the plainest 
maxims of construction. Was there ever any thing more strange, 
or more absurd, than the manner in which he understands the words, 
“ by prophecy,” in the first Epistle to Timothy ; making them mean 
the extraordinary gift of prophecy conferred upon Timothy at the 
time of his ordination. “ Weglect not the gift that is in thee, whick 
was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the 
Presbytery.” It might readily be referred to any man of discern- 
ment to say whether this mode of expression points at the ¢ift of 
prophecy bestowed upon Timothy. No. It was by frrophecy that 
Timothy was selected as a proper person.. The words refer to the 
Apostle himself. It was by prophecy that he discerned Timothy to 
be a fit character for the ministerial office. If our author will con- 
sult ‘the most judicious commentators, he wilt find this to be the in- 
-terpretation which they unanimously give. But the arrangement of 
the sentence, with the manner in which the words are brought in, 
renders it perfectly plain that they do not allude to the gift bestowed 
on Timothy, but to the way in which he was distinguished as a fit 
object of the gift to be bestowed. The thing, however, is put out 
of all dispute by referring to another passage in the first Epistle to 
Timothy, first chapter, and eighteenth verse. “ This charge I com- 
mit unto thee, son Timothy, according to the profihecies which went 
before on thee.” Here the charge is spoken of as committed to Ti- 
mothy, in pursuance of prophecy relative to him; in other words, 
in consequence of his being discerned to be a fit character for the 
office, by means of a revelation on the subject to the Apostle, or by 
means of the power of prophecy given to the Apostle for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing fit characters for the sacred function. Ihave 
consulted several of the most respectable commentators in the lan- 


guage, two of them of the Presbyterian persuasion; and they all - 


understand the passage in the manner I have stated. The interpre- 
tation of this gentleman has, I believe, the merit of novelty ; but it 
is as strange as it is novel. oe 
~ [shall conclude the present address with briefly noticing the un- 
fair point of view in which the writer endeavours to place the 
general subject before the public. He would have it supposed that 
Episcopalians refer to ngmes and words in support of their doc- 
trine. “Not so.- We contend that subordinate orders, with distinct 
powers, were established in the Church by the Apostles them- 
selves; and this we prove not by the xames used, but by the au- 
thorities exercised. For example, Timothy ruled the whole Church 
of Ephesus, both Clergy and Laity. The Apostle addresses him, 
and him alone, as the supreme Governor of the Church, calling 
upon him to see that his Presbyters preach no strange doctrine, to 
receive accusations against them, to try and to punish them, if 
found guilty. In all this the Apostle addresses Timothy alone, and 
_vecognizes in him a spiritual control over the Elders or Presby- 
ters, and Deacons of Ephesus. ‘To say, after this, that the Elders 
thus ruled by Timothy had as much power over him as he had 
‘over them, because Timothy may be called Presbuteros, an elder 
man, or man of authority, is indeed paying more attention to words 
than things. It is flying from the question, and endeavouring to 
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create obscurity by dwelling on the ambiguity of names. What if 
Timothy is styled Presbuteros, or man of authority, and the Elders 
whom he ruled are called so too! Timothy exercised powers which 
they could not exercise. Timothy governed them. They were 
subject to his jurisdiction. _ : 

As to the business of ordination, St. Paul says to Timothy, “ Zhe 
things that thou hast heard of me among many wiinesses, the same 
commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” 
To Titus the Apostle says, “ For this cause left Itheein Crete, that 
thou shouldst,set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain 
Elders in every city, as I had afpointed thee.”’ Here, let it be 
observed, in passing along, that Titus is spoken of as having been 
ordained by the Apostle. ‘4s I had appointed thee.’ Nothing 
is said of the Presbytery in this case. Paul appointed Titus to his 
office; and this is a conclusive circumstance for believing that the 
case was the same in relation to Timothy, as it is not reasonable to 
suppose that they were commissioned in different ways. 

In whom was the power of ordination vested in the Churches of 
Ephesus and Crete? Clearly in Timothy and Titus alone. Them 
alone the Apostle addresses, and them alone he speaks of as ordain- 
ing Elders, or as committing the things they had received from him 
to faithful men, capable of teaching others. Is not this utterly in- 
consistent with the Presbyterian system? What individual among 
‘them could with propriety be addressed as the Apostle addresses 
Timothy and ‘Titus’ Not one. The power among them is ina 
numerous body of eguals, lest there should be * lords over.God’s 
heritage.” The power, in Ephesus and Crete, was in Timothy 
and Titus, to whom the Presbyters were subject, liable to be tried 
and punished for misconduct. It is on this plain statement of facts, 
relative to Ephesus and Crete, as well as to other Churches, taken 
in connection with the uniform and uninterrupted testimony of the 
Church universal for fifteen hundred years, that Episcopalians rest 
their cause. They have never endeavoured to derive arguments 
' from the names made use of. This has been the practice, exclu- 
sively, of the advocates of parity. Driven from the ground of 
fact, not able to deny that Timothy-and Titus were supreme Go- 
vernors in the Churches of Ephesus and Crete, possessing alone 
the power of ordination, they say that Timothy is called a Pres- 
byter, and was therefore upon a level with those very Elders whom 
he ruled, whom he could control as to the doctrines they preached, 
whom he had power to try and to punish! Sie 

Episcopalians having established their cause upon the firm ground 
of Scrifture fact, follow the advocates of parity to the argument 
which ¢hey attempt to build.on words, and show that it avails them 
nothing. Driven from this ground also, they turn round and say, 
Episcopalians can derive no support from the words. They never 
pretended to derive argument from such a source. They would 
give up their cause at once if reduced to the necessity of placing: 
it on such a basis. They rely wpon the evident state of the Churches 
of Ephesus, Crete, Jerusalem, and other places, as detailed to us 
in scripture, taken in connection with the decided and unequivocal 
evidence of primitive history. And all they say about names is sim- 
ply to show that they furnish no aid to the system of parity. 
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The writer has introduced, from an address which he ascribes to 
Bishop Seabury, certain passages for the purpose of showing the 
sentiments entertained by Episcopalians on the subject of Presbyte- 
Yial ordination. Th this business, it is unnecessary that he should 
quote authors, or multiply observations, for the validity of that 
mode of ordination our Church finds herself constrained niost ex- 
plicitly to deny. She believes that a particular method of conveying 
the sacerdotal power was instituted by the Apostles, and that man 
has no more right to change this method of conveying a divine 
authority, than he has to change the holy supper, which is the 
appointed method of conveying a divine gift. And if it be objected 
that so much importance ought not to be attached to the external 
polity of the Church, I answer, that what God has joined together 
no man should put asunder; and,” that the same mode of reasoning’ 
would lead to speaking lightly of the ordinances of the gospel. Can 
it be so important, the Quaker may ask, to sprinkle water, or to 
take bread and wine? The fact is, all these things derive their 
importance from the command of God, and man has nothing to do 
with inquiring into the propriety or impropriety of institutions 
established in the scriptures of truth. They are objects of faith, 
not subjects of metaphysical investigation. : 

The validity of Presbyterial ordination, as T have shown in pre- 
ceding numbers, has been denied from its origin. And I believe I 
have made it appear that those men who complain so mucli of the, 
Episcopal Church, have indulged in a mode of expression tos 
wards her, quite as free as that which she has herself exercised. 
What if Bishop Seabury has expressed himself in a manner some- 
what severe? It has nothing to do with the present controversy. 
Surely our author does not mean to go back to so distant a period 
for a justification of the bitter newspaper attack which he has 
thought proper to commence. Besides, the whole address of Bishop 
Seabury must be read before a proper judgment can be formed of 
detached passages. These may be greatly softened and explained 
by the general spirit, and the obvious design of the discourse. And 
since the gentleman has thought proper to bring this matter up, let 
it be observed, that the Episcopalians of Connecticut had been 
treated in the most intolerant manner; which circumstance ought 
certainly to be considered in determining on the propriety of the 
' style which Bishop Seabury uses. Our adversaries will find it their 
interest, probably, tolet these matters rest. . — 

- The writer whom I oppose continues to employ a language much 
better calculated to excite passion than to elucidate truth. After 
solemnly invoking, in one of his numbers, the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, he descends, in a succeeding address, to a mode of expres- 
sion which even the most strenuous advocates of his doctrines will 
not justify. There is something in the style of several numbers 
- of the Miscellanies, calculated to excite the warm indignation, not 
only of every member of the Episcopal Church, but of every friend 
of decorum and ef truth. ‘ 
qi raha A Layman of the Episcopal Church. 
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SINCE my explanation of the two'texts in the Epistles of Paul to 
Timothy, Ihave read a few writers upon them. ‘Two of these in- 
terpret the gift mentioned in the first Epistle, to mean the office of 
the ministry, and that prophecy refers to Timothy being chosen 
and foretold by the revelation of the spirit. Thus, in chap. i. 185 
it is said, “* according to the prophecies which went before on thee.” 
I shall not contend for the interpretation given by myself; nor is 
it essential in the argument. Admitting that Fimothy was chosen 
to his office by the “ discerning of spirits,” and that the gift which 
he was exhorted not to neglect was ordinary, still his ordination 
was Presbyterian. It may serve, however, to corroborate my in- 
terpretation to mention, that the Greek word “ charisma” is ge- 
nerally used to signify an extraordinary gift, and that an ordinary 
one is expressed by ‘‘ dorea’’ and “ charis.”” The gift is also said 
to be *‘ en soi,” 22 thee, which cannot be properly said of the office 
of the ministry. Should any still insist that the verse is to be inter- 
preted in connection with chap. i. 18. they will remark that the ex- 
pression there is “‘ epi se,”’ om or concerning thee ; and therefore 
frophecy in the one place may refer to what was foretold concern- 
ing him, and, in the other, to the exercise of the same gift in him- 
self. Whichsoever of the two interpretations is preferred, my ar 
gument remains in equal force. 

One writer says, ‘ It is, at least, highly probable that the impo- 
sition of Paul’s hands upon Timothy, mentioned in the second Epis- 
tle, was not for ordination; but at a different time, upon adifferent 
occasion, and for a different purpose, viz. to confer on him the ex- 
traordinary powers of the Holy Ghost; and that these powers are 
the gift which the Apostle exhorts ‘Fimothy to sir wf, i. e. dili- 
gently to use for the end for which it was conferred upon him. 
‘This interpretation will make the two different accounts perfectly 
consistent, which perhaps no other will. ‘And that this was in fact 
the case, may be further argued from the different subjects treated 
of in thetwo places under consideration.” Dr. Whitby, a learned 
commentator of the Episcopal Church, is of the same opinion. 
“* The gift here mentioned,” says he, “ being the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, was usually conferred by laying on of the hands of an Afos¢le. 
Vain therefore is the inference of Esthius from these places, that 
ordination is a sacrament, seeing the grace here mentioned is no. 
ordinary grace, but an extraordinary gift, conferred only in those 
times by the hands of an Apostle, and now wholly ceased.” 

As then, “ by the putting on” of Paul’s hands, mentioned in this 
place, an extraordinary gift was conferred, which was conferred 
only by the hands-of an Apostle, and this power is now wholly 
¢eased ; and as, at the ordination of ‘Timothy, there was, undeni- 
ably, the “ laying on of the hands of the Presbytery,” so no argu- 
ment whatever can be drawn in favour of the Episcopal mode. 
Whoever ordained Timothy, it is plain that they did it not as per- 
sons of a superior and extraordinary character; but as ordinary 
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gospel Ministers ot Presbyters. Could it be admitted that Paul re- 
fers to the ordination of Timothy when he says “ by the putting on 
of my hands,” still he ascribes the same power to the hands of the 
Presbytery in his first Epistle ; and, consequently, there is the same 
reason to say, that the Presbytery ordained Timothy as that Paul 
ordained hims If Paul laid on hands at the ordination, in this trans- 
action merely, he acted asa Presbyter, and could act as no other. 
As.an Apostle he was superior to Presbyters, and, as such, has no 
successor. But asa Presbyter, he could commit to others this of 


fice. I will not say, that Presbyters are “ successors of the Apos-_ 


#les;” because I think that such language savours of arrogance, if 
not of impiety; but I will say that Presbyter's are the highest order 
to whom the Apostles, by the authority of Christ, have committed 
the administration of tle word and ordinances of the Church.* 
- I proceed now to give another passage from the New Testament 
‘more circumstantial than the last, and which is left on purpose to 
guide the Church in the important matter of ordination. It is re- 
corded in Acts xiii, 1, 2,$. “ Now there were in the Church that 
was at Antioch certain prophets and teachers; as Barnabas, and 
‘Simeon that was called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, 
which had been brought up with Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. As 
they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Se+ 
sparate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them. And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands 
on them, they sent them away.” In this passage, let us attend prin- 
cipally to the following things: 

i. The authority by which the ordination was performed. Zhe 
fioly Ghost said. As the Apostle Paul, under the immediate 
guidance of divine inspiration, directed Timothy and Titus to or- 
dain Elders, so, in the present case, there was an express com- 
mand of the Holy Ghost. This was necessary in the first ¢xamples 
-of ordination ; otherwise the practice of the Chureh would rest up- 
von the inventions of men. The command which was then given is 
now our authority, and the pattern which was then set we must now 
scrupulously follow. Though we have no immediate inspiration, 
yet we have that which was dictated by it, and this is our sure and 
only guide. 


_ * The author of Miscellanies bestows a great deal of labour on two 
ests of scriptute, which have néver been much relied on by the advocates 
of Episcopacy. When in proof of the power of Presbytérs to ordain, 
the text is quoted, * with the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery;” the 
Episcopalians produce the other text, « by the laying on of my hands,” and 
say, that if even by Presbytery be meant a number of Presbyters, it is evi- 
_ dent that Paul, who was of a superior order, presided and conveyed autho- 
rity. But, granting the utmost; the texts taken together, ‘f they do not 
prove any thing for Episcopal ordination, do not prove any thing against 
%t. And, without relying on doubtful texts, the Episcopalian finds sufficient 
proof of Episcopacy in the superior powers, which Timothy and Titus pos- 
sessed at Ephesus and Crete, of ordaining and governing the other orders 
of the ministry. There is surely nothing of “‘ arrogance and impiety” in 
saying that Bishops are the successors of the Apostles, in their ordinary 
ecclesiastical authority. Of zbis impiety and arrogance, the primitive Fa 
thers were habitually guilty. ; Ed. 
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2. The persons ordained were Paul and Barnabas.” Sefarate me 
Barnabas and Saul. Though they had, before this, been com- 
missioned by Christ as Apostles, yet they were now separated or set 

_apart to their work by the rite of ordination. Weare assured that 
Paul was called to be the Apostle of the Gentiles. “Go thy way,” 
said the Lord unto Ananias, ‘for he is a chosen vessel unto me, to 
bear my name before the Gentiles.” When he was about to enter 
upon this mission, it seemed good to the Holy Ghost to have him 
and Barnabas set apart to it. This is the opinion of Dr. Taylor, a 
Bishop of the Church of England. His words are, “ He [Paul] had 
the special honour to be chosen in an extraordinary way: yet he 
had something of the ordinary too; for in an extraordinary man-- 
ner he was sent to be ordained in an ordinary ministry. His de- 
signation was as immediate as that of the eleven Apostles, though 
his ordination was not.” It is not the practice in the Church, when 
an ordained Minister is about to be sent on a mission, to use the same 
ceremonies here mentioned; fasting, praying, and imposition of 
hands. These are used at ordination only; and this is a preof that 
thie passage is universally thus understood. Paul and Barnabas were 
set apart in the same manner in which Timothy was ordained, and 
in which he and they ordained others. We must therefore con- 
clude with Dr. Lightfoot, that ‘ no better reason can be given of 
this present action, than that the Lord did hereby set down a plat- 
form of ordaining Ministers to the Church of the Gentiles in future 
times.” 
3. The persons who were the ordainers were the officers of the 
Church of Antioch. Certain prophets and teachers. ‘Their names 


are given, from whence it appears, that besides Paul and Barnabas, _ 


who were the persons ordained, there were three ; the number 
which, according to the constitution of the Presbyterian Church, 
form a Presbytery. Whoever these prophets and teachers were, 
they were all equally concerned in the ordination.* 


The direction was given to all, and all laid on their hands. If - 


the prophets were superior to the teachers, it is evident that though 


Bishops in the scriptural sense, they could not have been Bishops» 


after the fashion of the Church of England, or diocesan Bishops; 
because there was a plurality of them. A diocesan Bishop is of 
~such magnitude that there is not room for more than one in a city ;_ 
and he often fills several with a large extent of country. Let it be 
admitted that prophets are to be distinguished from teachers, 
does it follow that the former are a standing order in the Church? 
We may understand by prophets in the primitive Church those who 
exercised extraordinary gifts, and the same persons were prophets 
and teachers, These extraordinary gifts have ceased. But if any. 
will insist that prophets here mean a standing order in the Church, 
superior to teachers or presbyters, it is incumbent on them to prove 
that Simeon, or Lucius, or Manaen, was of this description, — The. 


* This transaction is not considered by the most judicious commentators 
(some of them not Episcopalians) as an ordination, but as a solemn desig- 
nation of two of the Apostles to the exercise of a particular mission. See 
this point proved by the Layman in his 6th, and by Cyprian in his 4th 
number. - : : Ed. 
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Episcopalians must have one Bishop of their sort; and he ought to 
be a very conspicuous one too; for the persons ordained were no 
less than Paul and Barnabas, the predecessors (as they think) of 
all the Romish and English Bishops. 

Enough has been said to convince any candid mind, that the 
Episcopalians have no ground for their pretensions, and that Pres- 
byterian ordination is scriptural, safe and valid.. Whenever I come 
to examine ecclesiastical history from the days of the Apostles down 
to the establishment of Episcopacy in the isles of South-Britain and 
Ireland, the truth will shine with strong and irresistible light.* 
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A\rrer what has been already said, I'trust we shall never again 
hear the charge of popery either openly or covertly alleged against 
the Episcopal Church. I trust we shall no longer hear it insinuated, 
that our ecclesiastical institutions are not conformable, are not as 
conformable as those of any other denomination of Christians, to 
our institutions of civil government. Ifthe public will now indulge 
me so far (and I am afraid its patience is nearly exhausted) I will 
enter on a very brief investigation of the subject of Church Go- 
vernment. ? 

I shall not follow the track of the Miscellaneous writer. This 
would not be consistent with clearness or perspicuity of arrange- 
ment. I shall, however, touch on all the principal points that re- 
late to this subject, contained in those pieces he hath lately pub-' 
lished, in which there appears even the semblance of argument. 
This writer seems to have formed a very exalted opinion of his . 
‘own dialectic skill. He commences his attack on us quite in the . 
gasconading style. - Scarcely has he begun his hostile operations, 
when he .beholds in imagination, “ the outworks of Episcopacy 
demolished by him, her fortress stormed, mitres strewing the ground, 
and her affrighted votaries flying in dismay.” Would it not have 
been as prudent to have waited until the period of victory before 
he claimed the privilege of a triumph? Really he must excuse our 
want of discernment, when we avow that we have not as yet been 
able to recognize in him the features of so formidable an antagonist. 
We perceive no just cause of apprehension or alarm. The friends 
of Episcopacy feel not the smallest propensity to fly before him in | 
dismay. ‘The arrows he hath hitherto directed against us, though 
empoisoned by much bitterness of sentiment, though levelled with 
his utmost force, have proved quite harmless weapons. They have 
scarcely reached the mark. No. This writer extremely mistakes 
if he imagines that his efforts have awakened in the bosoms of Epis- 
copalians, any degree of apprehension for the fate of their Church. 
No. The fortress of Episcopacy is erected upon the same rock on 


eA Dis review: of ecclesiastical history the author of Miscellanies very 
‘pradently declined. Ed. » 
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which Christianity itself is founded. It has hitherto stood unshakeh 
by the attacks of the most powerful assailants. It will not now be 
demolished by his arm. 1 MS 
Episcopacy rests upon Scrifiture, and upon the testimony of the 
primitive Church. ‘These are the two pillars that support its super- 
structure. We trust they are immovable. é 
Episcopacy rests upon the strong foundation of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. It is an irrefragable truth, that the Episcopal form of 
Church Government is the only one Christ hath prescribed in his 
word; is the only one which was known in the Universal Church 
for fifteen hundred years. Whilst our Saviour remained on earthy 
he, of course, held supreme authority in his Church. The twelve 
were appointed by him as his subordinate officers. The seventy 
disciples constituted a still lower order. There existed, then, in 
the Church of Christ, at this time, three distinct grades of Minis- 
ters. When our Lord ascended into Heaven, when he breathed 
upon the twelve, and said, “ As my Father hath sent me, so send I 
~you,” he transmitted to them the same authority which he himself 
had retained during his continuance amongst them. The twelve 
commissioned their Presbyters and Deacons to aid them in the 
administration of ecclesiastical government. Before their death 
they constituted an order of Ministers, to whom they conveyed that 
supreme authority in the Church which was lodged in their hands 
during their lives. To this order of men who succeeded the Apos~ 
tles in dignity and authority, the appellation of Bishops was, in 
process of time, peculiarly appropriated. Ever since the times of 
the Apostles, this order has always possessed prerogatives peculiar 
to itself. It has always held, exclusively, the power of ordination, 
the privilege of communicating the sacerdotal authority. These 
are positions which may be established by an accumulation of evi~ 
dence from scripture and the testimony of ancient writers, that will 
defy all opposition. sins 
But before I proceed to bring forward this evidence, I must spend 
a few moments in refuting an objection of the Miscellaneous writer, 
which meets me in the threshold, and which, if it can be supported, 
will render this controversy altogether useless, since it would at 
once strike away the foundation of all civil and ecclesiastical go- 
vernment. He thinks that the existence of an order of Bishops in 
the Church is incompatible with the spirit of the gospel. Hethinks 
** we should discover more understanding, more regard to the sen 
timents of our fellow Christians, more of the spirit of the Apostles, 
more unlimited obedience to the injunctions of our divine Master, 
did we dismiss such aspiring and uncharitable conduct. Memorable 
was the occasion, says he, on which he gave a solemn and affec- 
tionate charge to his disciples. Grant, said the mother of Zebe- 
dee’s children, that these my two sons may sit, the one on the right 
hand and the other on the left, in thy kingdom. She wished her 
two sons to be promoted to places above the rest of the disciples, 
and to be consecrated Archbishops at least. But Jesus called them 
unto him and said, Ye know that the princes of the gentiles exer- 
cise dominion over them, and they that are great exercise authority 
upon them, but it shall not be so among you.” Such is the pas- 
sage this writer hath produced in order to sanction the idea that the 
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elevation of our Bishops to their present pre-eminence in the Church 
is a violation ef the express and solemn injunction of our Saviour. 
Miserable subterfuge this, indeed, by which to evade the force of 
that evidence we derive from scripture! Is not this writer per- 
fectly aware that he is here endeavouring to mislead the under- 
standings of his readers? Can he be otherwise than aware, that 
he is perverting the scriptures from their obvious signification, in 
order to answer his own purposes? Does he not know that this 
portion of holy writ will not bear the interpretation he hath given 
it? Does he not know, that to take it in so extensive a sense is to 
make it speak a language altogether inadmissible as the standard of 
truth?) What! would our.author make our Saviour prohibit, 
amongst Christians, the control of any constituted authorities, 
ecclesiastical or civil? Would he make Christ declare that amongst 
his followers there should be no distinctions of rank, no subordina- 
tion, no discipline? This is precisely the interpretation that some 
Socinians have given to this passage; and will he admit it to bea 
just one? If it be admitted in this unlimited sense, demagogues 
and levellers may, in their most iniquitous transactions, shelter 
themselves frem reproach under a solemn injunction of the Saviour. 
‘This gentleman is thus placing a dangerous weapon in the hands of 
his political adversaries. It is obvious that Jesus Christ, in this por- 
tion of his word, does not intend to interdict the institution of civil 
er ecclesiastical government amongst believers. Besides, if these 
expressions be taken in this wide sense, do they not operate as much 
against the Presbyterians as ourselves? Against the existence of one 
order of Ministers as against the existence of three? May nota 
single order obtain and exercise as much undue authority in Christ’s 
Church as three? May not the one become tyrants as well as the 
others? Is an aristocracy the most mild and the least odious of 
governments! Is there more danger that a government will dege- 
nerate into tyranny, when there is a wise distribution of its powers 
into. different departments, than when there is no such distribu- 
tion, when all its powers are concentrated in a single department? 
In short, may not Presbyterian Ministers as easily as Bishops be- 
come * lords in Ged’s heritage?” 

The meaning of our Saviour in the passage before us is as clear 
yand unequivocal as in any other portion of sacred scripture. All 
commentators agree in their interpretation of it. The mother of 
Zebedee’s children had imbibed the sentiment prevalent amongst 

the Jews, that the Messiah would establish a temporal kingdom. 
She sought for her sons civil dignities and honours. | Jesus Christ, 
in his answer, wishes to repress amongst his disciples this spirit of 
ambition and vain-glory. He teaches here what he inculcates in 
many other parts of his holy word, that his followers should not 
covet the honours, the dignities, the empty distinctions of this 
world. Those who would merit his highest regard, who would 
be greatest in his kingdom, he tells them, must be most distinguished 
for acts of humility and condescension. He endeavours thus to im- 
press them with more just sentiments than they entertained con- 
‘cerning the nature of his kingdom. He tells them in the words 
following, that they must do “ as the Son of man who came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister.” Does not this last expressien 
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‘ascertain the intention of our Saviour beyond all cavil or contta- 
diction? His followers must imitate him in their meekness, their 
humility, their condescension. This is all that can be implied, for 
did our Saviour never assume or exercise any power in his Church? 
But what places this point beyond all possible controversy, is the 
conduct of the Apostles, which must be admitted, on all hands, to 
be a good comment on the precepts of their Master. If Christ here 
intended to prohibit the exercise of all authority and power in his 
Church, how did they dare, in their intercourse with believers,’ 
violate the wishes of their Lord? How did they dare outrage his 
solemn injunctions? Did they not take upon themselves the power 
of ordaining laws m the Church of Christ, of carrying their laws 
into execution? Did they not reprove, rebuke, receive into com- 
munion, excommunicate with all authority? But the idea is too 
unfounded and absurd to be longer dwelt on. If our Saviour meant 
in this passage what this writer would have him mean, how dare 
the Presbyterian Ministers, at this time, assume any superiority 
over the rest of their brethren? How dare they arrogate to them- 
selves the power of performing the sacerdotal functions? How 
dare they exercise any ecclesiastical authority? How dare they 
become ‘ lords in God’s heritage?” After what has been said, it is 
possible that it may still be maintained that the “ mitre and the 
crown are connected ;” but I trust it will appear that there is no 
foundation for the proverb, ‘‘ No King, no Bishop.” It seems there 
‘was once atime in this country when our enemies could effect their 
purposes by the use of such watch-words as these, that merit a 
harder name than I am disposed to give them ; but that time, hap- 
pily for us, has passed away. The good people of America are no 
longer to be duped and misled by such unworthy arts. I now dis- 
miss the objection, founded on this passage of scripture, I trust, 
amply refuted. 

I proceed to establish our first proposition. That the three or- 
ders of Ministers, Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, the Bisheps 
solely possessing the power of ordination, are of apostolic original, 
is proved incontestably from the sacred Scriptures themselves. I 

-shall first lay down our arguments, and then refute the objections 
that have been made to them. 

Let us examine the passages of scripture which the writer him- 
self hath produced, and see whether we cannot help him to more 
legitimate conclusions than those he hath thought proper to deduce 
from them. In Titus i. 5. it is said by the Apostle Paul, “ For 
this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest ordain Elders in 
every city.” Letus contemplate the circumstances that attended 
this transaction, and see what inferences we can draw from it. St. 
Paul had planted the gospel in the island of Crete. He had made 
proselytes in every city who stood in need of the ministrations of 
Presbyters. He speaks not to Titus as if he had left him in Crete 
to convert the cities to the faith. He speaks as if this work was al- 
ready accomplished, as if the way was paved for the establish- 
ment of the Church. ‘These being the circumstances of the case, 
it appears to me that this transaction carries on its face a proof of 
superiority on the part of Titus to the Presbyters or Elders. Will 
it be imagined by any reasonable man, that St. Paul had converted 
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,80 many cities’ on this island without having ordained any Elders 
' amongst them? What! When it was his uniform and invariable 
Practice to ordain Elders in every country in which he made prose- 
lytes? What! Could he have neglected to ordain those amongst 
them who were absolutely necessary to transact the affairs of the 
Church during his absence? Would he have left the work he had 
begun only half performed? _ 
» These considerations are sufficient to convince every unprejudiced 
mind that there were Elders or Presbyters in the Church of Crete 
at the time St. Paul left Titus on that island. And if there were 
Presbyters, and those Presbyters had the power of ordination, why 
Was it necessary to leave Titus amongst them in order to perform 
a task that might as well have been accomplished without him? If 
the Presbyters possessed an authority equal to that of Titus, would 
not St. Paul, by leaving him amongst them, have taken the surest 
- way to interrupt the peace of the Church, to engender jealousy, and 
strifes, and contentions? Again. Let us view this transaction in 
another point of light. St. Paul had made converts, as I have said, 
in every city of Crete. Titus had attended him on his last»visit to 


that island. If Presbyters were at this time considered as com- ~ 


petent to the task of ordaining others, why did he not ordain one 
at any rate during his stay amongst them, and commission him 
instead of detaining Titus, to ordain Elders in every city? The 
efforts of Titus were as much wanted as his own, to carry the light 
of the gospel to other nations who had not received it. Why was 
it necessary that Titus should ordain Elders in every city? After 
the ordination of afew, would not Azs exertions have become useless, 
if they were able to complete the work which he had begun? 
» In short, Titus seems to be entrusted with all the authority of a 
supreme ruler of the Church. He is directed to ordain Presbyters—~ 
to rebuke with all authority—to admonish hereticks, and in case of 
obstinacy, to reject them from the communion of the Church. These 
circumstances infallibly designate the presence of a Bishop. Ac- 
cordingly we find that the united voice of ancient writers declares 
him to have been the first Bishop of Crete. Eusebius informs us 
“+ that he received Episcopal authority over the Church of Crete.” 
So also says Theodoret, St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose. 
If these considerations united do not show that Titus possessed in 
Ephesus powers superior to those which were held by the Presby- 

_ ters of those Churches, I know not what considerations would. 

-» [shall proceed with the proofs from scripture in my next number. 
isms ae CYPRIAN. 
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| HAVE been occupied, thus far, in noticing the arguments by 
which the Miscellaneous writer attempts to support the Presbyte- 


rial system, and the objections with which he endeavours to assail 
* the Episcopal Church. The ee and the reasoning on which 
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Episcopacy tests, have been only cursorily attended to; but itis my 
design, should not circumstances take off miy attention, to present 
them in the course of these papers, as distinctly, and regularly as 
I am able, to the public consideration. 6 Sis # 
The writer in question has brought forward nothing that has not 
been a thousand times advanced, and as often refuted; except, in- 
deed, that rare interpretation of prophecy, in the Epistle to Timo- 
thy, for which, I believe, the merit of originality may very safely 
be awarded to hin.* : oe t 
I flatter myself that I have furnished a sufficient refutation of his 
reasoning, anda satisfactory answer to his objections. Nor can 
the charge of self complacency, I trust, be justly made against me 
for this observation; for, indeed, the task of replying to all that the 
gentleman has, thus far, produced, and, judging of the future from 
the past, to all that he is capable of producing, can be a task of no 
very difficult execution. Ithink I may venture to pledge myself to 
expose, as he advances, all his errors, and to detect all his misre~ 
presentations. ‘There is one particular, however, in which I must 
be excused from following him. Ican never permit myself to de- 
scend to personal attacks However desirous the gentleman may be’ 
of displaying wit, he would do well to recollect that the fame which: 
even real wit might procure him, is too dearly purchased at the 
expense of those rules 6fdelicacy, which every ingenuous mind pro= 
poses to itself as an inviolable law.t _ . 
There is a passage of seripture relied upon in an early part of 
the Miscellanies, upon which I think it proper to bestow some little 
attention. Not, indeed, on account of any weight it can possibly’ | 
possess in jthe controversy; but because it is a passage that has 
been frequently brought forward, and that is capable, by plausible ~ 
representation, of being made to operate on the minds of those who ~ 
have not given attention to the subject of ecclesiastical authority. 
‘“‘ Grant,” said the mother of Zebedee’s children, “ that these my 
_ two sons may sit, the one on thy right hand, and the other on thy 
left, in thy kingdom. And when.the ten heard it, they were moved ° 
with indignation against the two brethren. But Jesus called them 


* The gentleman, it appears, has read a few books lately ; and finds a very 
Gifferent interpretation put upon the words from that which he bad given. Still, 
however, be retains a parental affection for his offspring ; being resolved, at 
all events, not to let it perish. Let us, then, paraphrase the passage accord: 
ing to this new ideq. ‘* Neglect not the gift of prophecy that is in thee, which 
was given thee by the act that gave it to thee.” The words, “ by prophecy,” 
mean, says our author, the gift of prophecy bestowed upon Timothy. Then Paul 
exhorted him to stir up the gift of prophecy that was given him by prophecy; 
or, in the words of our author, by the act that conferred prophecy; that 7s, 
“« Neglect not the gift of prophecy that is in thee, which was given thee. by the 
act by which it was given thee.” This is the champion who threatens to 
spread dismay through the Episcopal ranks. 

+ ‘ Another, residing either in the city of Schenectady, or some where in the 
adjacent country, was made to strip off his methodistical coat, and to do pen- 
ance, for several months, in awhite shirt, before he could come near the altar 
to minister.” This is the way in which he speaks of a most respectable 
and pious Clergyman of our Church. I refer it to the reader to decide 
how far such conduct can entitle him to the esteem of good men, 
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into him, and said, Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exer-~ 
tise dominion over them, and they that are great exercise autho- 
rity ufion them. But it shall not be so among you: but whosoever 

- will be great among you, let him be your Minister ; and whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be your servant: Even as the Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” Mat. xx. 
21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. Desperate, indeed, must be the cause of pa- 
rity, when its advocates are driven to have recourse, for argument, 
to such passages as these. Does the gentleman really consider the 
above texts of scripture as militating against the principles of sub- 
ordination in the government of the Church? c# 

Let it be remarked, in the first place, that they have no reference 
whatever to spiritual pewer. It had been the prevailing idea of the 
Jewish nation, that the Messiah would erect a temporal kingdom of 
‘great splendour. This was the expectation of the Apostles them- 
selves, and our Saviour frequently endeavoured, without effect, to 
‘correct their views on the subject. All his efforts to give them a 
-tyue idea of the nature of his kingdom had been unavailing. They 
still cherished the hope of being promoted to civil stations of great 
power and importance. “ We trusted,” said two of his disciples, 
‘upon seeing their Master put to death, “ that it had been he wha 
should have redeemed Israel!” After his resurrection, ‘the same 
hopes of temporal consequence revived in their minds, and they ask- 

_ ed, “Lord, wilt thou, at this time, restore the kingdom to Israel 2” 
dt is perfectly clear that James and John, in desiring to sity the one 
on the right hand, the other on the left of Jesus, aspired after civil 
importance. Our Saviour, after addressing his Apostles in the 
‘way just mentioned, immediately subjoins, ** 4nd I efifroint unto 
you akingdom, as my Fatker kath appointed unto me; that ye 
may eat and drink at my table, in my kingdom, and sit on thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Luke xxii. 29, 30. This 
clearly shows the sense of the passages that go before, and that our 
Saviour had no design in them to deprive the Apostles of spiritual 
authority over their fellow Christians. But what does the writer 
mean to prove by this portion of scripture? Is it his intention to 
show that the Apostles were upon a level with respect to each other? 
This is a principle for. which the Episcopal Church has invari- 
ably contended, although it certainly cannot be derived from the 
‘passage cited by the writer on this occasion. No; the design 
of the gentleman is to prove that ne such thing assubordination, in 
the ministry, was ever intended by Christ. Let us, then, trace the 
reasoning, and test it by the conclusion to which it leads. 
__If these passages prove that there was no superiority in the 

Apostles, over the other Ministers of the word, they equally prove 

that there was no such superiority in Jesus Christ himself. Any 
thing which may be here commanded to the Apostles is illustrated 


and enforced by the example of our Saviour. “ Even as the Son of 


‘man came, not to be ministered unto, but to minister.”- Matt. xx, 
28. Or in the parallel language of ‘St. Luke, “ Jam among you 
ashe that serveth.” xxiii. 27. If, then, these passages prove that 
the Apostles were to have no spiritual control over the other Clergy, 
they equally prove that our Saviour had no spiritual control over 
tre Apostles. This conclusion necessarily follows, and it shows, 


> 
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most-clearly, that the passage has nothing to do with the govern- 
ment of the Church, being designed merely a§ a lesson of humility 
to those to whom it was addressed. Again, this writer is completely 
at variance with himself; for in a late number he admits that the 
Apostles were superior to other. Ministers of the word, and yet he 
brings this passage to destroy all idea of such superiority. In fact, 
trace this reasoning to its true consequences, and it puts down all 
kind of authority in the Church; placing every individual upon a 
level with every other individual; thus annihilating the priesthood 
altogether. And indeed it has been applied, by those who first 
brought it forward, to show that our Saviour never designed to invest 
one member of his Church with power over any other member. _ 

The Miscellaneous writer is certainly one of the most danger-~ 
ous champions that ever defended a cause; for he constantly adopts 
a mode of reasoning that involves both his friends and enemies 
in promiscuous ruin. If the weapons with which he fights be 
keen enough to wound his adversary, they may be immediately 
turned to his own destruction. Those general passages of scripture 
that recommend humility and lowliness, commanding us to prefer 
others to ourselves, with the texts reproving the ambition of the, 
Pharisees, in affecting to have the chief places in the synagogues, 
and to be called masters, and fathers, have been applied to the 
subversion of all authority in the state: and this by the very 
same sort of logic that the Miscellaneous writer so frequently 
employs. It is forgotten that the whole scripture is to be taken to~ 
gether, and that a consistent: interpretation is to be put upon its 
several parts, so that nothing may be destroyed. Thus, the licen- 
tious opposer of all subordination in civil society fastens his atten- 
tion upon particular passages, wherein the ambition of rulers is 
condemned, forgetting those places in which obedience to the ma- 
gistrate is enjoined. And so this writer, in his rage to destroy all 
subordination in the Church, directs the view of his-readers to a 
passage designed simply to reprove an inordinate love of temporal 
consequence in the Apostles, forgetting those high powers with 
which Jesus invested them, before his ascension, and which were 
constantly exercised by them and those whom they appointed, as 
their successors, in particular places, over all other members, 
both clergy and laity, of his Church.- oS bey 

I proceed to consider that passage of scripture, in which certain 
prophets and teachers of Antioch are represented as laying their 
hands on Paul and Barnabas. This is greatly relied on by the Mis. 
cellaneous writer, who ventures to speak of it as universally con- 
sidered to refer to ordination, What shall we think of this, when 
itis observed that the most respectable commentators regard it as 
not referring to ordination at all. Take, as an example, the inter- 
pretation of Doctor Doddridge, an eminent dissenter from the 
Church of England. “ Jf there be any reference to a fast fact in 
these words, it is probably to some revelation made to Paul and 
Barnabas, to signify that they should take a journey into several 
countries of Asia Minor, to preach the Gospel there. But that’ 
they were now invested with the Apostolic office by these inferior 
Ministers, is a thing neither credible in itself, nor consistent with 
what Paul himself says, Galatians i. 1. And that they. now - 
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weceived a power, before unknown in the Church, of frreaching to 
the idolatrous Gentiles, is inconsistent with Acts xi. 20, 21; and 
upon many other considerations, to be fprofiosed elsewhere, appears 
to me absolutely incredible.” (Doddridge’s Family Exposition, iiie 
181.) Such is the language of the learned and pious Dr. Doddridge; 
and such, let-me add, is the language of the most judicious com- 
mentators. They view the thing as a solemn recommendation of 
Paul and Barnabas, to the grace of God, upon their entering on a 
temporary mission. This, then, is one of the numerous examples 
of the boldness with which the Miscellaneous writer asserts, and of 
the weakness with which he argues. And, indeed, if the passage 
in question refers to an ordination of Paul and Barnabas, to what 
office, let it be asked, were they ordained? Not to that of pro- 
phets and teachers; for prophets and teachers, according to the 
wery passage itself, they were already. Paul, it is well known, 
had been preaching and acting as a Minister of Christ long before 
this event. So also had Barnabas. Was it to the apostolic office 
that they were called by the imposition of hands of these subordi- 
nate officers of the Church? This, as Dr. Doddridge says, is truly 
incredible, and is altogether inconsistent with what Paul says of 
himself. He expressly calls himself “ an Apostle, not of man, 
neither by man, but by Jesus Christ.’ Galatians i. 1. Here he 
expressly speaks of himself as commissioned to the apostolic office 
by our Saviour, without the zztervention of, man. Well might Dr. 
Doddridge represent this as inconsistent with the idea of his being 
ordained to that high office by the prophets or teachers of Antioch. 
Paul received his commission of Apostle from Jesus Christ, with 
out the intervention of man ; in other words, without any ordination 
from human hands. ae aa 
In what point of view then is this transaction to be considered? 
Simply in the light of a solemn benediction on the ministry of Paul 
and Barnabas, in preaching the gospel to a particular district ; and, 
in the utmost latitude of construction, can be carried no further than 
a designation of these men to a special mission. Imposition of 
hands was not always for ordination. It was frequently by way of 
conveying or of imploring a blessing. In this manner was it com- 
monly used by the Jews and primitive Christians. Jacob put his 
hands on the heads of Ephraim and Manassei when he blessed 
“them. And thus did or Saviour act in relation to the little chil- 
dren who were brought to him: PSO sah ON a 
Tn the case under consideration, Paul and Barnabas were plainly 
not invested with any office; for whatever office they held after the 
transaction, they had held before ; but a benediction was bestowed 
on their labours, in the circuit to which they were directed to go by 
the Holy Spirit. The transaction invested them with no new ay. 
thority, It made them nothing that they were not before; which 
circumstance is utterly inconsistent with the idea of ordination, that 
being the mode of delegating power not previously possessed. This 
matter, however, is put out of all doubt by referring to other passa- 
’ ges of scripture relating to the same event. In the very next chap- 
ter, Paul and Barnabas are represented as having /w/ji/led the par- 
ticular mission to which they had been designated, by the transac~- 
tion at Antioch, and as returning to give an account of the same. 
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“ And thence sailed to Antioch, from whence they had beer 
RECOMMENDED TO THE GRACE OF GOD FOR THE 
WORK WHICH THEY FULFILLED.” Now, take these two 
“parts of scripture, and compare them together, and all doubt about 
the nature of this transaction will immediately vanish. Paul and 
Barnabas fulfilled all that the transaction at Antioch related to. 
‘€an any thing more clearly show that it was not the afostolic office, 
‘but a temporary mission to which they had been setiapart? The 
latter they might well represent themselves as having fulfilled; but 
“not, surely, the former, it being an office that continued through life. 
We are here, also, let into the true meaning of the laying on of 
hands in this particular case. ‘ And hence sailed to Antioch, 
-FROM WHENCE THEY HAD BEEN RECOMMENDED TO 
“THE GRACE OF GOD, FOR THE WORK WHICH THEY 
FULFILLED.” Acts xiv. 26. The imposition of hands then, 
had been merely a solemn benediction by which Paul and Barnabas 
thad been recommended to the grace of God, in the particular mis~- 
sion to which they were set apart by the Holy Spirit.’ When all 
the circumstances of the transaction, as recorded in the thirteenth 
‘and fourteenth chapters of the Acts, are fairly considered, there 
can be no sort of colour for representing Paul and Barnabas as or- 
dained to any office, much less to the apostolic office, in this case. 
No. Whatever office they had afterwards they had before. They 
were merely ‘ recommended to the grace of God,” on being sent 
upon a particular mission ; after fulfilling which they returned to 
Antioch, and gave an account of such fulfilment. They had fulfilled 
the articular mission, not the apostolic office. The imposition of 
hands was not, then, an ordination to office, but a solemn recom- 
mendation of them to the grace of God, in the mission which they 
were about te undertake. The writer then is very welcome to call 
this a Presbyterial ordination; for, according to Dr. Doddridge 
himself, it was 20 ordination at all. 23 tht 
And here let it be remarked, that the advocates of parity ground 
their mode of ordination on the two cases of Timothy, and of 
Barnabas and Paul. ‘There is not another case which they have 
even a pretext for representing as a Presbyterial ordination. Now, 
in respect to the passages concerning Timothy, and Barnabas, and 
Paul, the utmost that can possibly be contended for, is that they 
are disputable passages. And is it in any point of view correct or 
saie to build up a mode of ordination, unknown to the Church for 
fifteen hundred years, and expressly contradicted by .the constant 
exercise of the power of commissioning by’an order of men super 
rior to the Elders of Ephesus, upon two cases of doubtful con- 
struction? Surely not. All the other acts of ordination, recorded 
in scripture, were performed by\the Apostles alone, and not:a sin- 
gle example of ordination by Presbyters can be produced from 
ecclesiastical history for the first fifteen hundred years of the 
Church. And, if John Calvin had happened to be a Bishop when 
he entered upon the business of reformation, Presbyterial ordina- 
tion would have been as unknown to us as it confessedly wasto the 
Christians of the primitive times. But I forbear to go into thismat- 
ter here; intending to consider it more distinctly in a future address. 
A Layman of the Episcopal Church. 
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Ib from Crete we pass to Jerusalem, we shall there discover 
equally striking evidence that St. James, the brother of our Lord, 
possessed in that place the pre-eminence of a Bishop in the Church. 
In the first council that was held there,. in order to determine the 
controversy which had arisen in regard to the circumcision of 
Gentile converts, we find him pronouncing an authoritative sen- 
tence. His sentence, we may remark also, determined the contro- 
versy. - ** Wherefore my sentence is, says he, that we trouble not 
those whe- from. among the Gentiles are turned unto God.” In 
Acts xxi. 17 and 18, we are told “ that when St. Paul and his com- 
pany were come to Jerusalem, the brethren received him gladly; 


’ - and that the, next day following, Paul went in with them unto 


James, and all the Elders or Presbyters were present.’”’ Acts xii. 
17, it is said, that ‘ Peter, after he.had declared to the Christians 
to whom he went, his. miraculous deliverance, bade them go and 
show these things to James_and to the brethren.”’ In Galatians iis 
_ 12, St. Paul says, “¢ that certain came from James,” that is, from 

the Church of Jerusalem to the Church of Antioch. Surely these 
passages strongly indicate that James held the highest dignity in 
the Church of Jerusalem. ‘The brethren carry Paul and his com- 
pany to him as to a supreme officer. _He has Presbyters and Dea- 
cons! in subordination’ to him. When messengers are sent from 


Jerusalem to other: Churches, it is not done in the name of the - 


Presbyters and Deacons, or of the Church of this place; it is done 
in the name of James.’ Do not these considerations prove that 
James wasthe supreme ruler of this Church? ens. 
_ If, however, any one shall think these considerations not satis~ 
factory im proof of the point in question, when we add to them the 
testimony of ancient writers, the subject, I trust, will no longer ad- 
mit of a reasonable doubt. According to Eusebius, Hegesippus, 
who lived near the times of the Apostles, tells us that James, the 
brother of our Lord, received the Church of Jerusalem from the 


Apostles. Clement also, as he is quoted by the same author, tells | 


us, “ that Peter, James, and John, after the ascension of Christ, 

chose James the just to be Bishop of Jerusalem.”’ And in the Apos- 

tolical constitutions, the Apostles are introduced as speaking thus: 

« Concerning those that were ordained by us Bishops in our life time, 

we signified to you that they were these, James the brother of our. 
Lord was ordained by us, Bishop of Jerusalem, &c.” St. Jerome 

also says“ that St. James, immediately after the passion of our Lord, 

was ordained Bishop of Jerusalem by the Apostles.” And Cyril, 

who was afterwards Bishop of the same Church, and whose testi~ 

mony, therefore, has peculiar weight, calls St. James the first Bishop 

of that diocese.’ To all this evidence we may add the testimonies 
- of St. Austin, of St. Chrysostom, of Epiphanius, of St. Ambrose. 

And even Ignatius himself, who lived in the Apostolic age, makes 
St. Stephen the Deacon of St. James. I trust it will no longer 

be doubted that James waé the first Bishop of Jerusalem. 
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The Apostolic authority was also manifestly cemmunicated to 
Epaphroditus. St. Paul in his Epistle to the Philippians ii. 25, 
calls him the Apostle to the Philippians. “ But I supposed it neces- 
"sary to send to you, Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in 
labor and fellow-soldier, but your Apostle.”” Accordingly St. Jerome 
observes, “by degrees, in process of time, others were’ ordained 


- Apostles by those whom our Lord had chosen”’—as that passage to 


the Philippians shows ; ‘I supposed it necessary to send unto you ~ 
Epaphroditus, your Apostle.” And 'Theodoret, upon this place, gives 
this reason why Epaphroditus is called the Apostle to the Philip- 
pians. “ He'was intrusted with the Episcopal government, as being 
their Bishop.” But these are parts of scripture on which the ad- 
vocates of Episcopacy place the least reliance. 

In the three first chapters of the Revelations of St. John, we find 
absolute demonstration of the existence of the Episcopal dignity and 
authority, at the time in which this work was written. In these 
chapters, St. John gives us a description of the seven Bishops, who 
superintended the inferests of the Church in the seven ‘principal 
cities in the Pro-Consular Asiae Our Lord is represented as send- 
ing seven Epistles to the seven Churches of these cities, directed to 
the seven Angels of the Churches, whom he calls the “ seven stars in 
his right hand.”’” From all the circumstances that are mentioned, 
it undeniably appears that these seven Angels were so many single 
persons, invested with supreme authority in the Churches; that is 
to say, they were the Bishops of those Churches. 

I say it manifestly appears, that these seven Angels of the 
Churches, whom the Lord calls the “seven stars” in his right 
hand, were single persons. ‘They were not the whole Church or 
collective body of Christians. ‘This is proved incontestably ffom 
these considerations. ‘The whole Churches, or collective body of 
Christians, are represented by ‘ seven candlesticks,” which are 
distinguished from the “ seven stars,” that are emblems of the 
Angels, the Bishops. ‘They are constantly mentioned in the singu- 
lar number. “ The Angel of the Church of Ephesus.” The Angel 
of the Church of Smyrna,’’ and so of the rest. And in the Epistle 
to Thyatira it is said, ‘‘ I know thy works.” “ I have a few things 
against thee.” ‘ Remember how thou hast heard.” ‘ Thou hast 
kept the word of my patience.” This is the style which is used 
when the Angel or Bishop of the‘Church is addressed. But when 
what is said relates to the people, the style is altered, the plural 
number is then used. ¢¢ The devil shall cast some of you into pri- 
son.” ‘ T will reward every one of you according to your works. 
That which ye have, hold fast till 1 come.” And this variation 
in the number, proves that some parts of these Epistles relate to 
the whole Church, and others only to the Angels. But what places 
this subject beyond all reasonable doubt is this circumstance: The 
titles of Angels and stars are constantly applied in the book of Re- 
velation to single men, and never to a society or number of men. 
Our Lord is called the “* morning star and the sun,” and the twelve 
Apostles are called “ twelve stars,” and “ twelve Angels.” 

' It is evident, therefore, that the seven stars or Angels in the book 
of Revelation are single persons. That these persons possessed 
supreme authority in the Churches, is alsodemonstrated from these 
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éonsiderations. These Epistles are addressed to them alone. The 
Churches are called candlesticks, and they the stars that give ight 
to the candlesticks. The seven Angels are praised for all the 
good. which they had done, and blamed for all the evil which hap- 
. pened in the Churches. ‘The Angel of Ephesus is commended be- 
cause “ he could not bear them that were evil, and had tried those 
who called themselves Apostles, and were not so,” which seems to 
imply that he had convicted them of imposture. The Angel of Per- 
gamos is reproved for having them ‘“ who hold the doctrine of Ba= 
- laam, and he is severely threatened unless he repented.” This 
shows that he possessed authority to correct these disorders, or he 
could not justly be menaced with punishment for permitting them. 
The Angel of Thyatira also is blamed for suffering ‘ Jezebel,” who 
called herself a prophetess, to teach and seduce the people. And the 
Angel of Sardis is commanded “ to be watchful, and to strengthen 
those who are ready to die,” otherwise our Lord threatens to come 
on him “ as a thief; at an hour which he should not know.” These 
circumstances demonstrate, that under the appellation of inge/s; 
and also under the emblems of stars, are represented, in the Revela~ 
tions of St. John, the Bishops of the Churches, as the ancient Fathers 
alsoimagined. Be sane 
_ It appears, then, that at the time St. Johir wrote this book, whick 
closes the canon of scripture, there were sevem supreme rulers o 
the Churches, or, im other words, Bishopsin the Pro-Consular Asia. 
If, however, we are able toprove from the most.early accounts of 
the primitive Church, that there were Bishops settled in these 
Churches at or near the time when this Epistle was sént. to them, 
the subject will no longer bear a controversy. Let us see how this 
point stands. The book of Revelations was written, according to 
the testimony of ancient writers, towards the end of the reign of the 
Emperor Domitian. We are told, that in a short time after the 
death of Domitian, St. John, being recalled from banishment by 
Serva, went to Ephesus, and took upon him the care of the Church 
in that city, in the presence of seven Bishops. Is it not more thaw 
probable that these are the seven Bishops alluded to im the three 
first chapters of the Apocalypse. ‘The numbers are the same, and 
all the Churches were included in the Pro-Consular Asia, of which ° 
Ephesus was the metropolis. But if this cannot be absolutely de. 
monstrated, yet without the aid of this circumstance, we can prove 
as much as we wish on the present subject. We know that about 
this very time Ignatius tells us that Onesimus was Bishop of Ephe- 
sus. We know from the scriptures themselves, that some time be. 
fore this, Timothy had been made Bishop of Ephesus by St. Paul. 
We know that there was an uninterrupted succession of twenty. 
seven Bishops, from his time to the period in which the great coun- 
cil of Chalcedon was held in the fourth century. There was then, 
undoubtedly, a Bishop of Ephesus, the metropolis of the Pro-Con- 
sular Asia, at the time in which the Apocalypse was written. We 
know also, that not long after the time of St. John, Sagaris was 
Bishop of Laodicea. The Philadelphians had a Bishop amongst 
them when Ignatius wrote his Epistle to them. He exhorts them to 
~be dutiful to him. Polycarp, we are sure, was also about this time 
Bishop of Smyrna. Do we not derive from these facts that are well 
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attested, sufficient evidence to convince us that there were seven 
men entrusted with the dignity and power of Bishops of the Churcli 
in this part of Asia, at the time that St. John sent these Epistles to 
them? Have we not sufficient proof that the seven Angels, emblem- 
atically represented by the seven stars in the candlesticks the 
€hurches, were seven Bishops? But let us bring this part of the 
subject to a conclusions: ms Ar apie 
The case of Timothy alone, had we no other evidence from 
scripture, would, when taken’.in connection with the testimony ‘of 
ancient writers, be perfectly satisfactory to me. This alone de- 
monstrates all that we can desire. He was placed by St. Paul to 
superintend the Church of Ephesus. ‘This case is even stronger 
than was that of Titus in Crete. It cannot be denied that there 
had long been Presbyters in the Church of Ephesus. Listen then, 
to the language which St. Paul speaks in his Epistles to him, and 
see if it is possible that he possessed no superiority over the Pres- 
byters of that Church. “I besought thee,” says he to Timothy, ‘to 
abide still at Ephesus when I went into Macedonia, that thou might- 
est charge some that they teach no other doctrine.’”’. Would Timo- 
thy have been commissioned to charge the Presbyters. to teach no 
other doctrine had he possessed no superiority over them? Would 
they not have had a right to resist any attempts at a control 
of this kind:as an encroachment on their privileges? Again, 
‘Timothy is directed to try and examine the Deacons, whether they 
be blameless or not. If they prove themselves worthy, he is to 
admit them: into the office of a- Deacon; and upon a faithful dis- 
charge of that office, they are to be elevated to a higher station. 
+ Likewise,’ says he, “ must the Deacons be grave, not double 
tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre, holding 
the mystery of faith in a pure conscience.” ‘Let these also be first 
proved, and then let them use the office of a Deacon, being found 
blameless.” Here we find no mention made’ of the Presbyters of 
Ephesus, in the ordination of Deacons. They are not associated 
with him at all inthe work. Does not this indicate, does it not 
demonstrate a superiority of power on the part of Timothy? 
‘Timothy is also exhorted to lay ‘* hands suddenly on no man.’® 
‘There is no such thing as a recognition even of the co-operation of 
Presbyters with him. He seems to be the sufreme and the only 
agent in the transaction of these affairs. ; 5 
Now, I appeal to the common sense of mankind, had the Pres= 
byters of Ephesus possessed am authority equal to that of Timothy ; 
had they, like him, possessed the power of ordination, would not 
St. Paul have recognized their agency in connection with* his? 
Would it not have been to treat them with improper neglect not to 
mention them? But what consummates our evidence on this point, 
and places the subject beyond all doubt, is the charge which St. 
Paul gives to Timothy in relation to the penal discipline he waste 
exercise over his Presbyters. Timothy is required to “ receive an; 
accusation against an ilder or Presbyter, only before two or three 
witnesses.” “ Them (that is, those amongst the Presbyters) that 
sin, rebuke before all, that others also may fear.” Can any one 
imagine that Timothy would have been commissioned to listen to. 
accusations made against Presbyters, openly to rebuke them, had | 
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wot his authority transcended theirs? Does not this single circum- 
stance unquestionably establish the point of his superiority? ‘ The 
man,” says a learned and ingenious writer of our country, “ who 
shall not find a Bishop in Ephesus, will be puzzled to find one in 
Ringlands (ise 65° f ; 

‘I cannot conceive of a case that could be more clear and unequi- 
vocal, that could speak more loudly to the common sense of man- 
kind, than the case of Timothy in Ephesus. He is. obviously in- 

' trusted with apostolic authority. Every thing which the Apostle 
could do in his own person, he commissions ‘Timothy to perform 
during his absence. He is to adjust the affairs of the Church; he 
is to prove and examine Deacons; he alone is to ordain them; he 
alone is recognized in the performance of the task of ordaining 


Zilders or Presbyters ; he possesses perfect control over these Pres- — 


byters. If they are-guilty of any offences or misdemeanors, he is to 
inflict punishment upon them. I cannot conceive of a:case more 
satisfactory in proof of the apostolic original of the Episcopal form 
‘of Church Government. Had Timothy been of the same order 
with the Presbyters of Ephesus, can it be imagined that the Apostle 
would, by elevating him to such high privileges amongst them, have 
endangered the peace of the Church, have taken a step so well cal- 
culated to excite discontent and dissatisfaction amongst the remain- 
ing Presbyters or Elders? This cannot be imagined. Timothy 
was then undeniably intrusted with Episcopal authority in the 
Church of Ephesus; he was the Bishop of that place. This is 
proved by the concurring voice of ancient writers. Eusebius tells 
us “that he was the first Bishop of the province or diocese of 
Ephesus.” The anonymous author of his life in Phocius says, 
_ that he was the first that acted as Bishop in Ephesus, and that he 
‘was ordained Bishop of the metropolis of Ephesus by the great St. 
Paul.” In the council of Chalcedon twenty seven Bishops are said 
to have succeeded in that chair from Timothy. To prove the same 
"point goes the testimony of St. Chrysostom and Theodoret; and in 
the apostolical constitutions we are expressly told, that he was 
‘ordained Bishop of Ephesus by St. Paul. : 
I shall conclude the detail of our scripture evidence in my next 
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. Tus author of “ Miscellanies” has published nothing lately on 
the subject of Church Goverament. He thus allows the reader 
time to consider what has been already written, and his opponent, 
«* A Layman of the Episcopal Church,” room in the newspaper to 

- muster all his forces. This latter writer, though he started early, 

and has been very industrious, yet he still lags behind, and lis 
knowledge appears by no means to equal his zeal. It will be useful 


* Dr. Bowden, in his answer to Dr. Stiles. 
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to the public as well as to himself to point out a few mistakes in his 
last piece. i ra 

He says that Episcopalians * rely upon the fowers which Timo- 

thy exercised, not upon the manner of his ordination.” I have 
‘been so weak as to believe that the manner is the only subject of 
dispute. If the reader will turn to p. 25 of “ A Companion for the 
Festivals,” &c. he will see that the text in the second Epistle to Ti« 
mothy is brought to prove that hisordination was Episcopal, and that 
*‘ much stress” is laid upon it.* This writer ought to have recol- 
lected too, that he relied upon it in his first pieces, and unjustly 
blamed the author of “ Miscellanies” for using by instead of with. » 

Again he asserts, “ that there is not 4 single example to be pro» 
duced from scripture or from the whole history of the Church, 
before the days of Calvin, of an ordination by any but an order of 
ministers superior to the elders who officiated in the clerical char- 
acter,” &c. I know how he interprets scripture, but I cannot tell 
what Church history he hasread. Let him take one example, until 
others are found for him: In the celebrated Church of ‘Alexandria, 
Presbyters ordained even their own Bishofis for more than 200 
years, in the earliest ages of Christianity. Whatever rank and 
power these Bishops had (which is not now the question), this was 
the manner of ‘their ordination.t He mentions farther some cases 
in which the Apostles “‘ alone performed the act of ordination.” I 
merely ask him, what was the number of the Apostles? How could 
the very first ordinations have been otherwise? Who ordained Paul 
and Barnabas at Antioch ? ; ; 

He alleges ‘that the cause of parity has nothing but words to rest 
on”’—that the Episcopalians ‘‘never pretend to deriveargumentsfrom 
‘such a source”—and that ‘¢ they would give up their cause at once, 
if reduced to the necessity of placing it on such a basis.” ‘This is, 
indeed, strange. I thought that they did rest on the words, “ by 
the putting on of my hands,” to prove that Paul ordained Timothy. 
i thought that this writer was not willing to give up the little word 
meta, and that he was now striving to force it into his service. I 
should suppose that the words of scripture were the best source 
from which to derive arguments.} Verily, if he will not admit the 
obvious construction and force of these words, ‘‘ with the laying on 
of the hands of the Presbytery,” he is right in giving up the cause 
at once, and not challenging persons to dispute with him. — 

After all, this writer seems loath to part with meza. He still 

_asserts that ‘ the two words da and meta are opposed in the Epis- 
tles to Timothy’’-—“ that dia signifies, particularly, the cause of a 
thing, and that me¢a is the preposition of concurrence.” Now I 

* This text is there brought forward to explain and ascertain the meaning ' 
of the text relied on by the advocates of Presbytery iu the first Epistle to 
Timothy. sf 3 ste! ; Ed. 

t See this assertion disproved by Detector, No.1. sae SE 

} How disingenuous and quibbling is this writer, who, the reader will 
recollect, is the author of Miscellanies under a different signature. By the 
words on which, the Layman asserts, the cause of parity rests, he evidently 
means, the words which are used as titles or names of office, and which 
change in their signification, and vary in their application, 


° 


! 
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aver that they are not offiosed, that meta, with the genitive case, 
has frequently the same meaning and force as dia, and that it must 
be construed by, or, by means of. A few examples follow: Thucyd. 
Hist. Stephanus edit. printed 1588. book ii. p. 197, folio ed. Kai 
meta kainoteetos men lorou afiatasthai aristot meta dedokimasmenot 
de mee zunepiesthai ethelein. Translation. Ye are easily deceived 
by novelty of speech, but hard to be prevailed ufion to execute what 
as laudable. In this sentence, the word meta is twice used for diay 
as will be seen by attending to its grammatical construction. ‘Thu~ 
cyd. same edit. book v. fol. 354. Dia teen ek tees Attikees frote 
meta dooroon dokousan anachoreesin. In this sentence, like that 
in Timothy, both the prepositions are used; though in Thucyd. dia 


is taken for frofiier, and governs the accusative. The translation ~ 
is this: On account of his return from Atiica, supposed to have- 


_ been occasioned by frresents. ‘'Thucyd. book vii. folio 526. Meta 
misthou elthein; Tocome for the sake of fay. Mounteney’s De- 
Most. 1st. Olynth. p. 46, Eton. 1764. A%et’ aleetheias; Througk 
the medium of truth. The same, p. 109. Meta polloon kai kaloow 


kindunoon kteesamenoi, &c. Having required it by many and gleri+ 


ous (or noble, or honourable) dangers or hazards. Plutarch, Leips. 
1774, p» 16. Meta autou de aeettecton ousan; But in his hands, 
or when employed by him being invincible. With these authorities 
-Lleave the reader at present, to judge whether “the word metaisas 
_ appropriate an one as dia to express the cause of a thing.” What- 
ever “ reputation” the “ Layman” may have “as a scholar,” and 

whatever “lexicons” he may consult, I protest that I had rather 
depend upon Thucydides, Demosthenes, and Plutarch, in this case, 
_ than upon him. Sak : 

_ Omitting several things until another occasion, I remark now 


only the singular way in which this writer proves that Paul or- © 


dained Timothy. He quotes these words to Titus, “ For this cause 
left | thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things that 
| are wanting, and ordain Elders im every city, as I had appointed 
thee.” “Here, let it be observed,” says he, “in passing along, 
_ that Titus is spoken of as having been ordained by the Apostle.. 4s 
Thad appointed thee. Nothing is said of the Presbytery in this case. 
Paul appointed Titus to his.office, and this is a conclusive circum- 
stance for believing that the case was the same in relation to Timo- 
thy, as it is not reasonable to suppose that they were commissioned 
im different ways.” | The reader will please to look at this passage, 
and say what he thinks of the ingenuousness of him who wrote it. 
- For my own part, I wish the writer, in fassing along, had passed 
_ over this. *+ Paul appointed Titus to his office.” How does this 
appear? “TJ had appointed thee.” Does this mean that Paul had 
ordained Titus? Most assuredly not. ‘The meaning evidently is, 
as I had directed thee, or had given thee in charge. \t is a different 
word from that which is used in the same verse for ordain, and is 
properly rendered in our translation afifoint. ‘This will be seen 
_ by any one who examines the Greek Testament for the use of the 
word in other places. See Mat. xi. 1, and Luke viii. 55, where it 
is rendered commanding and commanded. But if Paul did ordain 
‘Titus, how is it ** a conclusive circumstance” that he ordained 
‘Timothy? Does it necessarily follow, that, because a man has or- 
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Gained one, he must have ordained another? “ Nothing is said of 
the Presbytery in this case:” for this good reason, that the Apostle 
ic not speaking of the ordination of Titus. When ordination is the 
subject, heexpressly mentions ‘the laying on of the hands of the 
Presbytery.”’ If there be no other-proof than this, then may it 
safely be denied that Paul ordained either the one or the other. As 
to Timothy, I have some doubt whether he was so much as present 
at his ordination. : 
: CLEMENS. 
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W HEN I wrote last, I did not point out half the inaccuracies 
which occur in a late piece of “ A Layman of the Episcopal 
Church.” I can mention now only “a few more: of the grosser 
ones. 

In one place he says, that certain circumstances “ prove as far 
as moral evidence can prove any thing, that the Presbytery, or 
Church officers mentioned in the Epistle to Timothy, were of the 
order of the Apostles.” In another place he says, that‘ the cir- 
cumstance of the Apostle using a word, in relation to himself, which 
denotes the instrumental cause, and, with respect to the Presbytery, 
a word, which, particularly as distinguished from dia, expresses’ 
agreement, shows clearly, that the authoritative power was vested 
in him, and that the act, in the part of the Presbytery, was an act 
of mere concurrence.” Here is an apparent contradiction. First 
the Presbytery consisted of Apostles, and afterwards they are 
changed into Presdyters. If they were Apostles, where was the 
necessity of more than one laying on of hands? Had they not all 
equal authority to ordain? If they were Apostles, and the Bishops 
of the Episcopal Church are their successors, will it not follow that 
a number of Bishops must be present to ordain one of their Priests, _ 
as well as one of their Bishops, unless the text be disregarded alto- 
gether. I take it to be a good rule for a writer carefully to review 
his piece before he publishes, and to see whether all the parts are 
consistent with one another. pes ea Mg 

The “ Layman” is of opinion that the practice “ of Presbyters 
imposing hands in connection with the Bishop can do no harm.” | 
Now, Iam of opinion that it does a great deal of good, and that - 
the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery is the appointed mean 
of setting a man apart to the office of the ministry. What did the 
Apostles convey? Surely not the Apostolic office. They ordained 
men to be Church officers. Are not Presbyters Church officers, 
and cannot they convey the office which they themselves possess ?* 
"Lhis writer is anxious to haye it remembered that Paul has been 
said to have acted at the ordination of Timothy (if present) as a 
mere Presbyter. In what other way could he have acted?) He 
was not ordaining an Apostle, but a Presbyter; or, if this writer 


* Not unless they had received power to convey it, NSU oes 
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will have it so, “ a Church officer, a grave man, or man of autho» 
rity.” Atthe same time Paul, as an Apostle, was superior not 
only to Timothy and Titus, but I verily believe to all the Patriarchs, 
Metropolitans, Archbishops, Bishops, &c. who ever existed either 
in the Romish or Protestant Episcopal Church. “ Let this be 
remembered.” . 

As to the reflection on the author of “ Miscellanies” for the 
neglect of the ‘ use of means”, in explaining scripture, let it only 
besaid, that prayer and the reading of the New Testament are 
among the best means. QO, that both Clergymen and Laymen 
devoted more time to these. Besides, the reader will see that com- 
mentators are not undervalued nor neglécted. 
The “ Layman” speaks of “ the uniform and uninterrupted tes- 
timony of the Church universal for fifteer hundred years,” of “ the 
decided and unequivocal evidence of primitive history,” and of “ the 
yalidity of Presbyterial ordination. having been denied from its 
origin.” These assertions, without any qualification, are extremely 
unwarrantable.- He will permit me to recommend to him to read 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, and Neal’s History of the Puri- 
tans ; or ifhe prefer a Bishop of his own Church, he may read 
Burnet’s History of the .Reformation.* Is it possible that there 
should be a necessity in the nineteenth century to give an account 
of the early rise and gradual progress of popery, to produce the 

sentiments and conduct of the best and most learned Bishops of the 
Church of England as to Presbyterian ordination, together with 
the statutes of the realm?+ A generous man would wish neither to 
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_* As it not astonishing that this author will refer to Bishop Burnet, who, 
‘in his History of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 366, expressly says, that to 
maintain that Bishops and Priests are not distinct orders, is to follow the 
~schoolmen and canonists of the Church of Rome, the very dregs of popery 2 
And in his exposition of the articles he says, that “Christ appointed a suc» 
cession of Pastors, in different ranks; and as the Apostles settled the 
Churches, they appointed different orders of Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
eons.”  Buarnet’s Exp. Art. 25. ; Hate Ed, 
“+ It isa fact, capable of being satisfactorily proved, that ‘ the best and 
most learned Bishops of the Church of England,” whatever allowance they 
might be disposed to make for supposed cases of necessity, never admitted 
as a general truth the validity of Presbyterian ordination, Onthecontrary, 
- they maintained with the Church in the preface to the ordination services, 
that no man was to be esteemed a lawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, who 
bad not Episcopat. consecration or ordination. Even Bishop Burnet, to 
whom the author of Miscellanies refers, expressly says, that Archbishop 
Cranmer changed the “‘ singular opinions” which, at the commencement of 
the reformation, while his sentiments on many fundamental doctrines were 
‘unsettled and erroneous, he was disposed to entertain concerning the 
” equality of power in Bishops and Presbyters. These are the words of 
Bishop Burnet: “ In Cranmer’s paper some singudar notions of his about 
‘the nature of ecclesiastical offices will be found; but as they are delivered 
by him with all possible modesty, so they are ‘not established as the doctrine 
of the Church, but laid aside as particular conceits of his owns and it seems 
that afterwards he ebanged bis opinion. Tor he subscribed the book that 
was soon afterwards set out, which is directly contrary to those opinions set 
down in these papers.’” Burnet’s Hist. vol. i, p. 289. 
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mislead his readers, nor to give his opponent unnecessary trouble. 
He would wish to contend by fair means and with lawful weapons. 

Perhaps the greatest disingenuity of this writer is an attempt 
to persuade his readers, that the author of “ Miscellanies’” had 
made an unprovoked and violent attack upon the Episcopal Church ; 
whereas the fact is precisely the reverse. This work he has been 
labouring at.in several former pieces; and in the late one he speaks 
of a “ bitter newspaper attack.” One would think, from the 
Pepresentation given, that passages quoted had been mutilated, that | 
the books mentioned were intended only for the instruction of 
Episcopalians, that there was a design to deprive them of the right 
of judging for themselves, and that they were in danger of becoms 
ing an oppressed and persecuted sect.* All this would be pitiable 
in this free country, were it true. But nobody was meddling with 
their afsiolic constitution and worship. Tt was expected: that, 
like other sects, they would declare their sentiments, and practise 
accordingly.| Inever heard a person say that their ministry and. 
their ordinances were not valid. It is their proclaiming themselves 
to be the only true Church, and condemning all others, in impe- 
rious and insolent language, which has giventhe offence. It is their 
reviving exploded doctrines about divine. right and uninterrupted 
succession, and claiming an exclusive right to the administration of 
the word and ordinances, which has excited both opposition and 
contempt. While I express myself thus strongly, I solemnly de-. 
clare that I have a high respect for Episcopalians, and would com= _ 
mune with them (did circumstances require it) as well as admit 
them to commune with me. I do not believe that the offensive sen-: 
timents are approved of by the denomination at large. Whoever 
will read with attention the works which have been referred to, 
and consider them in connection with what has been done by the 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church in this State—that he has re-bap- 
tised, and re-ordained, cannot justly pronounce any thing which 
has been written “ bitter” or “ vindictive.” I know not what pro-— 
vocation Bishop Seabury had; but I know that he ought not to have 
indulged his resentment or his ridicule in a publication professedly 
written for the purpose of conciliation and union. The threat, with 
which the ‘ Layman” concludes, towards the non-episcopalians in 
Connecticut, interests me little. If they have behaved ill, they | 
deserve chastisement. Ionly plead that they maybe shown mercy. 

5 CLEMENS. 

* And surely if they are not allowed to maintain their principles, because. 
those principles may in their consequences affect other denominations, they 
are ‘* in danger of becoming an oppressed and persecuted sect.” Hd. ~ 

+ Why then does this very writer, towards the close of this address, 
warmly censure the Bishop in this State for ordaining those who had not 
been Episcopally ordained? Is it not evident that the « maintaining” 
Episcopal ordination, and “ practising” accordingly, is what has called forth 
the invective and ridicule, the ‘* opposition and contempt,” of the author of 
Maiscellanies ? Pao Ed. 
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Srrvarep at a great distance from Albany,} it requiresa num: 
ber of days for the papers to reach me, and an equal number for 
my pieces to be conveyed to the Editors. I mention this in refer- 
' ence to the interval that has sometimes occurred between objections. 
urged by the Miscellaneous writer, and the answers which I have 
furnished. .The public may rest assured it has not been owing to 
any intrinsic difficulty in the objections themselves. ‘They are al} 
perfectly trite. : ‘ Banal 
» Ihave a word or two to say toClemens. __ : Oh ety 
‘He has been, indeed, “ weak” in supposing that the only question 
relative to Timothy, growing out of the Episcopal controversy, is in 
reference to the manner of his ordination. It is very easy to see why 
the advocates of parity would exclude from view the situation of Ti- 
mothy in the Church of Ephesus, since it carries absolute déath to. 
their cause. Is it an immaterial circumstance that Timothy ruled. 
the whole Church of Ephesus, beth Clergy and Laity, the Elders or 
Presbyters being subject to his spiritual jurisdiction? Is it an imma~ 
terial circumstance that Timothy alone exercised the power of or- 
daining Ministers, and thus of conveying the sacerdotal authority? 
What then becomes of the doctrine of parity? Destroyéd, utterly. 
Alestroyed.. The Church of Ephesus, planted by St. Paul, and 
placed, by that Apostle, under the government of Timothy, was’ 
constructed upon a totally different principlé. It had, in Timothy, 
a Bishop, possessing jurisdiction over the other Clergy, and exercis- 
ing all the powers which are claimed for the Bishops of the Church: 
now. Is it of no consequence that the ancients, who speak on the 
subject, unanimously represent Timothy as the first Bishop of 
‘Ephesus? What says Eusebius? “ He was the first Bishop of the 
province or diocesé of Ephesus.” Eccl. Hist. Bib. iii, chap. 4. 
What says Chrysostom? ‘ It is manifest Timothy was intrusted 
with a whole nation, viz« Asia.” Hom. 15th in I Tim. v.19. Theo- 
doret calls him the Apostle of the Asiatics. The Apostolical con- 
stitutions expressly tell us that he was ordained Bishop of Ephesus 
by St. Paul; and in the council of Chalcédon, twenty-seven Bishops 
are said to have preceded him in the government of that Church. | 
We are perfectly safe, then, so far as relates to Timothy, in 
resting our cause upon the situation which he occupied at ‘Ephe- 
sus, and on the powers which he exercised there. The constitution 
of the Church of Ephesus was undeniably Episcopal. This part of 
the subject the advocates of parity do not choose to meddle with, 
running off constantly to the term Presbytery, that poor word 


being the chief basis of their cause. SM eee te 
We next show that there is no proof of the ordination of Fie 


This Postscript is here inserted separate from the number to which it 
was annexed, as it contains an answer to the remarks of Clemens. Ed. 
+ The Layman removed from Albany after he had written his two first 
ssumbers. Ed. 
M 
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mothy being Presbyterial, and that the evidence of scripture; 
even on this point, is decidedly in favour of the Episcopal sys~ 
tem. But we do not rely on the verses wherein ‘St. Paul exe 
horts Timothy as to the gift that is in him, because’ the manner 
of the ordination of Timothy-cannot be reduced from the ev 
dence of scripture to absolute certainty. But in reference to the 
powers which Timothy possessed in, the Church. of Ephesus, and 
to the Episcopal constitution of that Church, there is not.a sha- 
dow of doubt. On this we rest our cause; contenting ourselves, im 
relation to the manner of the ordination of Timothy, with showing: 
that there is no evidence of its being, Presbyterial, and that the tes« 
timony of scripture goes strongly, if not with certainty, to prove 
that it was Episcopal. Having a certain proof to rely on, we-do 
not rely on another which, though strong, is, nevertheless, not ab- 
solutely certains As an additional reason for this, the advocates 
of parity have no answer to make to the first of these proofs, while 
they evade the latter by dwelling upon names. | It-is-in this point of 
view that the subject is placed in the Companion for the Festivals, 
and in the first address which I submitted to the public. The rea- 
der can turn to the pieces and judge for himself. -. Stiga dein 
_ Clemens tells us that the Presbyters. of Alexandria ordained their 
Bishops for two hundred years. All I have to say is, that the Pres- 
byters of Alexandria never did ordain their Bishops. Why did not 
Clemens produce his: proof? ‘Fhe reason is very plains He was 
aware that it is-utterly insufficient, and will not bear examination. 
As soon as he attempts to substantiate his assertion, it will be time 
enough to go into that part of the subject. jules Deypaahat 

Clemens is not candid in relation to that part of my piece in 
which I observe that Episcopalians have never relied upon names. 
He would lead the reader to suppose that they do not rely upon pass 
sages of scripture. On these, indeed, the Episcopal cause is ground- 
ed. Isaid, andI repeat it, that the true question is as to the or- 
ders of Ministers that were established in the Church, and that this. 
question is to be determined, not by names or titles of office, but by 
the authorities exercised. It is upon names or titles of office that 
the advocates of parity rest their system. These are of general sig» 
nification, and prove nothing on either sides But on this point I 
have already said enough, and more than enough. ne 

T admitted that meza is sometimes used for dia ; but I said, and I 
appeal to every Greek scholar for the accuracy of it, that dia isa 
much ‘More appropriate term than meta to express the cause of .a 
thing; that dea emphatically denotes the instrumental cause, that 
meta emphatically denotes concurrence ; and that. although meta is 
sometimns used: for dia, yet the above is the reigning sense of the 
words, and the reigning distinction between them. \ But suppose I 
admit all that Clemens says about dia and meta, of what avail will 
it be to his cause ? Let him prove that the Presbytery, spoken of 
Jn the first Epistle to Timothy were upon a level with the Elders of 
Ephesus. Let him prove that they were not Apostles. Until he does 
this, he does nothing; andif he ventures upon the task, he will only 
give us the old story of names over again. ; 


As to the passage in the Epistle to Titus, For this cause left 


I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things that are 
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‘wanting, and ordain Elders in every city, as I had appointed thee,” 
T have only to say, that it clearly conveys the idea of Paul-having 
‘ordained Titus to: his office, and that such is the construction of the 
most judicious commentators. Add to this, that the united voice of 


primitive writers represents him as having been ordained by the | 


Apostle Pauls eae 
~ Clemens endeavours to make me contradict myself. “ First the 
Presbytery consisted of Apostles, and afterwards they are changed 
into Presbyters.” + ib 
- It is not that I contradict myself, but that Clemens is’ disin- 
genuous. Of this let the reader judge. My object is to prove 
that the passage in the first Epistle to Timothy does not sup- 
port Presbyterial ordination. In order to this, I show first, that 
the Presbytery spoken of, according to all the rules of just reason- 
ing, were Apostles; at all events, that it cannot be proved they 
‘were upon a level with the Elders of Ephesus, and that until this ‘is 
proved, the cause of parity can receive no sort of support from 
the passage. This is my first ground. I then suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that they were nothing more than Presbyters, in. 
the modern‘sense of the term, and show, even under this idea, that’ 
the passage makes nothing for the cause of parity, since Paul con-’ 
veyed the authority, and the Presbytery merely expressed approba-' 
ion. Is there any inconsistency here? Surely not. No mode of: 
yeasoning is more common or more natural. oe * 
~ Astothe question of Clemens, “Jf they were Apostles, where was: 


the necessity of more than oue laying on hands?” the answer is. 


easy. One of them may have performed the act of ordination; that 

}s, one of them may have conveyed the sacerdotal authority, while 
‘the rest may have imposed hands, to’give additional solemnity to the: 
‘transaction, and as an expression of concurrence in the selection of 
eWaracterss ue) Psst, 
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"Tue gpiscopal Church is defended with such ability and zeal by’ 
& A Layman,” and by “ Cyprian,” that its friends would probably 
not excuse me for attempting to share with these writers the honours 
of victory. The regular examination of the subject, however, 
which they proposed, may probably prevent them from noticing, for 
some time, the observations of a new assailant of the Episcopal cause. 

Mark the following singular assertion of a writer who comes for 
ward under the venerable name ef ** Clemens.” “ In the celebrat- 
ed Church of Alexandria, Preséyters ordained their own Bishops . 
for more than two hundred years, in the earliest ages of Christi- 
anity.”” In proof of this assertion, he refers to no authorities. He 
would lead his readers to believe that it is an indubitable and uni- 
versally acknowledged fact. But had this writer known, candour 
eertainly required that he should have formed his readers, that 
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the only ecclesiastical writer of the five first centuries who affords 
even a shadow of authority for this assertion is St. Jerome, who 
lived in the latter end of the fourth, and beginning of the fifth cens 
tury. And is his testimony to be opposed to the concurring usage 
and testimony of the ages before him? Would this remarkable fact 
have been passed over by Clemens of Alexandria, and Origen of the 
same Church, Fathers of the second and third century, who had in- 
finitely better opportunities of knowing the state of their own 
Church than Jerome possessed? ga ba aed 
. But the truth ig, that Jerome affords no authority for this asser- 
tion. In his Epistle to Evag. he says, “Nam et Alexandria Marce 
Evangilista usque ad Heraclam et Dionysium Episcopos, Presby=+ 
teri semper unum ex se electum, excelsiori gradu collocatumy 
Episcopum zominabant, quomodo si exercitus imperatorem faciat, 
aut diaconi eligant de se quem industrium noverint, et archidiaco- 
num vocent.” “ At Alexandria, from Mark down to Heraclas 
and Dionysius the Bishops, the Presbyters always named oné, who 
being chosen from among themselves, they called their Bishop, he 
being placed in a higher station, in the same manner as if an army. 
should make their general, &c.”’ Does St. Jerome here declare, as 
the fictitious “‘ Clemens” asserts, that “ the Presbyters ordained 
their Bishop?” No; Jerome merely asserts that the Presbyters 
named, chose one to be their Bishop. Does it hence follow that 
they gave him his commission ; that they ordained him? Does it 
always follow, that because an army choose their general, he does 
not receive his commission from the supreme authority of the State? 
. The custom at Alexandria, according to Jerome, was the same that 
now prevails with us. The Conventions of the Church in the 
several States name, choose their Bishops. ‘“ Clemens” might 
hence infer and assert that the State Conventions ordained their 
Bishops. Whereas, in fact, though they choose, name persons for 
that office, they have no agency in ordaining the persons thus 
elected. This is performed by the Bishofs—by them alone Epis- 
copal authority is conferred. Does it follow then, that because, 
according to St. Jerome (and he lived in the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, and preceding writers afford no authority for his assertion), 
the Presbyters of Alexandria chose their Bishop, that they also 
ordained him, vested him with the Episcopal authority? Such a 
construction of his words would make him contradict the unequivo- 
cal testimony of the primitive historians, from whom it appears that 
Bishops always ordained Bishops. Such a construction of his words 
would make him contradict himself: For he expressly says (and 
let the opponents of Episcopacy mark well his words), “ Quid 
enim facit, exeefita ordinatione, Episcopus, quod Presbyter non 
faciat?”? “ What does a Bishop do, which a Presbyter cannot, 
except ordination 2” ein Memmi re oc se eg 
It will be absurd to say, that though in the time of St. Jerome, 
Bishops alone possessed the power of ordination, yet that this 
was a change in the primitive institutions! When did this 
change take place? When did the Bishops usurp this power? 
At what age did all the Presbyters in the Christian world thus 
basely relinquish their rights? St. Jerome had quarrelled with 
a Bishop of the Church; he was urged by his’ resentment to 
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aegrade the Episcopal order as much as possible.* He strips 
them of every power, ordination excepted. This he dare not 
~touch ;—this he does not charge as an usurpation;—this he ad- 
amnits as the sacred prerogative of Bishops, ‘To suppose then. that 
St. Jerome, who expressly excepts ordination from the power of 
Presbyters, designed in another passage to give them this power—- 
the. power of ordaining even a superior order, would make him 
guilty of palpable contradiction and absurdity, What says he in 
other parts of his writings? “‘ What Aaron, his sons the Priests, 
andthe Levites are in the temple, the same are Bishops, Presby- 
ters, and Deacons-in the Church.” ‘¢ The power of riches, or the 
humility of poverty, does not make a Bishop higher or lower; but 
_ they are all successors: of the Apostles.” This is his language 
inhis Epistle to Evagrius. In his catalogue of ecclesiastical wri- 
ters he asserts, that St. James the just was ordained by the Apostles 
Bishop of Jerusalem, Timotby Bishop of Ephesus by St. Paul, and 
Polycarp Bishop of Smyrna, by St. John. To impute to a writer, 
who speaks of Bishops as swecessors of the Apostles, and ordained 
‘dy them, the extravagant and contradictory opinion that Bishops 
originally derived their power from Presbyters, would certainly 
entirely destroy the weight of his testimony. _ 
«The public willnow judge, what credit is due to a writer who. 
to support his cause, is compelled to rely on one of the Fathers at 
the close of the fourth century, and to distort and misrepresent his 
meaning. lis estat wa 
» The: /plainest subjects may be darkened and perplexed. It is 
much to be lamented, that there appears no reluctance in the oppo- 
ments of Episcopacy to employ those arts, which, alas! too often. 
ebscure the evidence of truth, and perpetuate the reign of error, 
Cth ge se tesenth. abst: wld os DETECTOR, . 
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For the Albany Centinel. 
MISCELLANIES, No. XVIII. 





; 1 Have never seen the constitution of the Lutheran Church in 
this country, and do not know how far it is conformable to that of 
the same denomination in Europe. I only know that a Minister of 
the Lutheran Church was considered by the Bishop of the Episco- 
pal Church in this State as a mere Layman; and that he was or- 
dained first a Deacon, and afterwards a Priest. The Bishop and 
his proselyte, in order to made sure work, went about also the 
baptism of two of the children of the new convert to Episcopacy, 
though they had been baptized before by a Lutheran Minister. 
From these circumstances I infer, that the Lutherans have not, in 
the opinion of Episcopalians, a duly authorized Priesthood in this 
country. Ihave heard it said that the Rev. Dr. Kunze, whohas .- 


** And he was also indignant at the attempt of some Deacons to encroach 
01 his office of Presbyter. From both these circumstances he was desirous, 
2s much as possible, to exalt-his office of Presbyter. Ed. 
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gome rank in the Lutheran Church, and is a man of great learning 
and worth, had been preparing to publish on the subject, and to 
chastise the indignity offered him by his Episcopal neighbours, but 
that from some motive or other he had been induced to lay it aside. 
Much was expected from the acknowledged abilities of the Doctor, 
and no small dread had fallen upon the Episcopalians. Whether 
any compromise took place, and what it was, Ihave not learned. — 
- The French gentleman who preaches in the city of New-York 
took his degrees also from the Bishop of this State. As I never 
thought it worth the inquiry, so I cannot tell whether he came from 
Geneva or one Of the cantons of Switzerland; whether he was or- 
dained before his arrival, or whether he ever ought to have been 
ordained at all. It is certain that he did preach before he passed’ 
under the Bishop’s hands, andso must have brought with him a sort. 
of warrant for his conduct. It/is’as certain that the Bishop consi- 
dered him as haviiig no commission, otherwise he would not have. 
deposed him, and fitted him. out anew. No regret has been ex- 
pressed by non-episcopalians for the loss of these two men, nor will 
st be expressed for any who depart inthis manner. These words: 
ef the Apostle John are applicable here: ‘“‘ They went out from us,’ 
but they were not of us.” Their absence will not be missed by: 
those whom ‘they have left, nor can they be any acquisition to those 
whom they have joined. No general would think himself safe in 
an army of deserters. The Apostle James says, “ A double minded 
man is unstable in all his ways.” gee ae 
~ When an Episcopal Priest, now settled in New-Jersey, left the 
coramunion of the Romish Church, he published a justification of 
himself. The present Bishop of that Church, in Maryland, called 
him to.an account, and belaboured him not a little. The Bishop 
alleged as a principal reason of the Priest’s apostacy, that he 
wished to take unto himself a wife. With the Bishop’s leave, this 
was no bad reason. The celibacy of the Popish Clergy is none of 
the smallest corruptions in their Church, against which every ortho- 
doz Clergyman will protest. I have-seen no justification by either 
of the two persons who have been mentioned. ‘Though the chief 
thing is to be persuaded in their own minds, yet it might have been 
useful to others, to have briefly pointed out how they obtained light, 
and its operation upon them. Charity towatds their blinded bre- 
~ thren, and that zeal which commonly distinguishes those who change 
sides, would naturally lead to'this. When Arnold, during the Re~ 
volutionary war, went over to the British army, he pleaded consci- 
ence, and to show that he was sincere, immediately carried fire and: 
sword into the State of Virginia. I grant that this was not quite a 
similar case; for had the Americans taken Arnold, they would have 
hanged him, and therefore it was wise to say his prayers in time; 
but with respect to these ecclesiastical fugitives, nobody ‘pursues 
them, nobody has offered as great a reward for their apprehension 
as he would for a run-away servant. Some Methodist Episcopal 
preachers have been also re-ordained, Bishops Coke and Asbury. 
notwithstanding. 

I cannot think it politic in the Episcopal Priests to carry matters 
with such a high hand. The words of the Apostle Paul are, Hast 
thoy faith? have it to thyself before God.” If they: believe that they 
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ware right as-to their Priesthood, this isno. reason why they should, 
‘set up their Church as the on/y true one, and seek to deprive alk 
‘others of the privilege of judging for themselves.* This isto do the 
very thing against which they protested in the Church of Rome. 


- She imposed articles of faith and practice under the most dreadful 


ih 


pains, so that no honest man could: live longer in the same house 
with her. Men were obliged to flee for their lives; and it seems 
that the Protestant Episcopalians did not depart empty handed; 
they carried with them “ the succession of Bishops,’’? and the Pope 
has been advertising them ever since for thieves and robbers... 
_ It was not to have been expected that so late asin the nineteenth, 
eentury; particularly in this country, arrogant and exclusive claims 
‘would have been set-up by any.t At the Reformation, when the 
Church was just emerging from popery, a diversity of opinion was 
natural. Settled prejudices, interest, and a secret love,to the Ro- 
mish Church, had a powerful influence upon many. The Israelites, 
after their deliverance from bondage, ‘‘ remembered the leeks, and 
the onions, and the garlick, which they did-eatin Egypt.” Let it 
be considered, too, that the King of England became the head of the 
Church there, and it was so connected with the state, as to render. 
-areturn to the primitive constitution extremely difficult. Even then, 
the greatest and best of the Reformers admitted Presbyterian ordina~- 
‘tion to be valid; and those who eqntended for Episcopacy did it not 
on the principle of divine right, but of expediency. or necessity.£ 
Dr. Bancroft, afterwards Bishop of London, and lastly Archbishop of. 
‘Canterbury, was the first who publicly maintained, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, that the Bishops of England were a distinct order from 
Priests, and had superiority over them by divine right.|| This was at 


ies e ; } , 


_.* Isit not enough that this author indulges in a constant vein of ridicule 
‘and abuse of the Episcopal Clergy ; but will he persist in misrepresenting 
them? When have they sought “ to deprive others of the privilege of 
judging for themselves?” aay Re aliiape Sie ke 

_ These “arrogant and exclusive claims” were avowed by the Church 
Universal for fifteen hundred years, till the time of Cauvin. Is it not : 
astonishing that.a follower of Cauvzn will thus constantly inveigh against 
“ arrogant and exclusive claims?” If it were proper to retort in the style 
of this author, it might be asked, What claims more arrogant and exclusive 


than those which confine the grate and mercy of God to the elect, while the — 








mankind axe passed by, and, without any provision for their recoveryy 
to perish in their sins? Alas! how often do we notice the more 
our brother’s eye, and are ignorant of the eam in our own! Ed. 

_ 4 This peremptory and unsupported assertion the reader may be assured 
is unfounded; and he will find proofs of this in the notes to Clemens, 
No. Il. in Detector, No. IZ. and in. several of the notes in the follow~ 
ing pages. The candid reader will find the Church of England, and 





her best and most able divines, fully vindicated from the charge of deny- 


ing the divine right of Episcopacy, by the late Dr. Chandler, of New- 
Jersey, in the various pamphlets which he published under the titles of 
«The Appeal,” “The Appeal Defended,” and “ The Appeal further 
Defended.” — i Ed. 

«|| This: is another mistake of the author of Miscellanies. ‘* Bancroft 
was the first who maintained that Bishops were superior to Priests by divine 
right.” Now, without relying on the opinion of Craamer, who, according 
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that time a doctrine so new and strange as to give great offence to 
many of the Clergy and of the Court. In the United States of Ame~ 
rica there were not the same difficulties which were in the way of the 
first Reformers. How astonishing thén to find sentiments advanced 
in this country, and at this day, in needs bee» imperious, and 
as though on purpose, to insult and provoke other denominations 
How much wiser to have followed the early advice of Dr; White, 
now the Bishop of the Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania’ = 

- The Reformed Dutch Church, if she may be’ allowed to speak 
for herself, agrees exactly with the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the definition of the visible Church, The words are as follow 
“ The marks by which the true Church is known are these: if the 
pure doctrine of the Gospel is preached therein: if she maintains 
the pure administration of the sacraments as instituted by Christ: 
if Church discipline is exercised in punishing of sin: in short, if all 
things are managed according to the pure word of God, all things: 
contrary thereto rejected; and Jesus Christ acknowledged as the 
only Head of the Church.”* She declares further, “ As for the 
Ministers of God’s word, they have equally the same power. and 
authority wheresoever they are, as they are all Ministers of Christ, 
the only universal Bishop, and the only Head of the Church.’ 
Still more express are these words, in the 18th Explanatory Article 
of her government: “ All Ministers of the Gospel are equal in rank 
and authority; all are Bishops, or overseers in the Church; and 


all are equally stewards of the mysteries of God. No superiority 


a 


shall therefore be ever claimed or acknowledged by one minister’ 
ever another, nor shall there be any Lords over’ God’s heritage in 
the Reformed Dutch Churches.”} Here is nothing but a plain 
declaration of her faith, as to the orders in the Church, which she 
had an undoubted right to make, and has made without offence. 
Little did she think that in this country a sect would spring up who, 
because she has not a priesthood exactly after the Episcopal pat- 
tern cast in England,|] denies the validity of her ordinances, charges 


to Bishop Burnet, “ fully owns the divine institution of Bishops and Priests,’” 
let us attend to the opinions of Wurrcrirt, the predecessor of Bancroft 
in the See of Canterbury. In a book which he published before he was 
advanced to the See of Canterbury, in answer to an attack upon the Church 
of England, he maintains, according to the declaration of one of the Puri- 
tans themselves, The superiority of all the Bishops over the inferior Clergy 


jrom Gov’s OwN ORDINANCE. Strype’s Life of Whitgrift, book iv. 


chap. 3, p. 350. He declared the same sentiment in his famous letter to 
Bera. Though Whitgrift, in Opposing some erroneous notions of the 
Puritans, contended that Church govérnment, meaning to include under 
this term only, matters of inferior discipline, rites, and ceremonies, was 
changeable; yet he'certainly maintained’ the divine right of the Episcopal 
authority. Ed. 

* Confession, Art xxix.) ¢ Art. xxxi. é r 

+ Whom does the Reformed Dutch Church mean by “ Lords over God's 
heritage?” sich aeaiaee Ed, 

|| ‘This “ sect sprang up” in the time of the Apostle Paul, who consti- 
tuted Timothy and Titus the heads of the Churches of Ephesus and Crete, 
claiming the obedience of the other orders of Ministers whom they were to 
ordain. ‘This “ sect sprang up” in the time of the Apostle John, who, un- 
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her with the Sin of echism; and denounces her members unless 
they come ito the Episcopal Church: The preaching of “ the 
pure doctrine of the Gospel, the pure admimisti‘ation of the sacra 
ments,” pass for nothing with the author of “ A Companion for the 
Festivals,” &c. without his Bishops, Priests and Deacons.* Cons 
pregationalists and Independents, Lutherans. and’ Presbyterians, 
Rtetn ethodists and Baptists, High Dutch and Low Dutch, all descrip- 
tions are mowed down by the huge scythe of this ecclesiastical 
MG RS, Beis 2s} ohy Tes eg a Bee Sita) 
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A ‘WRITER, under the signature of “ Cyprian,” having under 
taken to prove, from scripture, and the testimony of the prititive. 
Church, that ** the fortress of Episcopaty is erected upon the same 
rock on which Christianity itself is founded,’ I wish he would be 
as perspicuous, consistent, fair, concise, and deal as little in mere 
assertions, as possible. There seems to be a defect in all these 
things in what he has already written. ‘Not to mention what he 
says about the words of our Lord to his disciples on the occasion of . 
the request of the mother of Zebedee’s childrén, and which he 
ought to review, let me instance only in what he says respécting 
the superiority of Titus over Presbyters. After repeatedly assert- 
ing in the strongest manner, that Paul had ordained Presbyters or 
Elders in Crete before he left Titus there, he confidently asks, 
“ If there were Presbyters, and those Presbyters had the power of 
ordination, why was it necessary to leave Titus amongst them in 
order to perform a task that might as well have been accomplished 
without him /” It would be a more proper question to ask, Where 
was the necessity to leave Titus at all in Crete, since Eiders has 
been already ordained?t ‘ Cyprian” is not aware of the absurdity 







4 ‘ ri gts \ Se eae 
der the title of ‘ Angels,’ addresses the Brsbops of the seven Churche: 
Asia. Here is the “ pattern” after which the American Episcopacy was. 
““cast”—a ‘* pattetn” admired and enjoined by the venerable Ignatius, the 

-disciple of St.John. Alas! that, in the present day, it should be a serous 
‘ crime to vindicate a “ sect” which has the Apostle Paul, that chosen vessel 
of the Saviour, the Apostle John, the 4eloved of his divine Master, aad the. 
holy martyr Ignatius for its illustrious founders. Alas! that in these latter. 
ages the Aposroxic and Primitive “ pattern” should be derided and 
rejected; should be displaced by the spurious “ pattern” cast in the Jifteenth 
century at Geneva. tn e ds a? 21 aes 

* It is the express design of the author of the ‘“‘ Companion for the Fes- 
tivals,” &c. to enforce the preaching of the “‘ pure doctrine of the Gospel,” 
and “ the pure administration of the sacraments ;” and, in orderto this, he 
is desirous that the Gospel should be preached, and the sacraments admi- 
nistered by those who have received a rcgular commission. For surely to the 
pure administration of the sacraments valid authority is necessary. Ed. 

- + Were there no new Elders necessary in Crete, for the purpose of or- 
daining whom Titus was left aman St. Payl? Ed. 
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im making the Apostle “ ordain Elders in every country m which he 
made proselytes—those who weré absolutely necessary to transact 
the affairs of the Church during his absence, and then leaving Titus 
there that he might re-ordain them. Nor does he advert to the dis- 
tinction of preaching and ruling Elders ; the latter of whom are al- 
ways ordained by a single’ Presbyterian Minister when a congrega- 
tion is to be organized. Fo what does the argument of “¢ Cyprian’? 
amount?. Paul left Titus in Crete that.he should ordain Elders, and 
therefore Paul ordained Titus, (so the “ Layman” says) gave him 
authority over both Clergy and Laity, constituted him a diocesan 
Bishop. ‘Fhis reasoning will not convince judicious and candid 
mene Sires ; 
But it will be said, that the argument is this: Since Paul had or- 
dained Elders in every city, if these had power to ordain others, 
there was no necessity to leave Titus there for that very purpose. 
It is answered, that the express words of Paul are, “ that thou 
shouldest setin order the things that are wanting, and ordain El- 
ders.’? Whether Pau! had ordained Elders or not; there were 
some things wanting which Titus was to see performed according 
to directions given’ him by the Apostle. New congregations, pro- 
bably, were to be organized; more officers were to be added to 
ose already formed; and if these were only ruling Elders, they 
.d no authority to oydain ; or if.a sufficient number there had au- 
ority, they were new in the office, and needed the special direc- 
ms of the Apostle, by Titus, how they should proceed. There is. 
‘oof that Titus was not fixed at Crete, and made “‘ a supreme ru- 
rof the Church.”’ He was to execute a particular business, whichy. 
hen executed, his commission as to'this ceaseds* = 
In giving the testimony of the primitive writers, it is hoped that 
Cyprian” will not miss Clemens, Romanus, and Polycarp. Their 
ritings are the earliest which have been preserved, and are al- 
wed to be authentice It will be desirable too, if, in quoting the 
~ords of Jerome, he can give some more obvious and rational in- 
pretation of them, than the author of “ A Companion for the 
estivals,” &c. has done. Ieee se ERS AA oa! ada 
When he enters upon the doctrine of uninterrupted succession, it 
ill be expected that he define it’ with precision, and bring satisfac- 
ry proof of its existence.t He must trace the Bishops of Rome 
? to the Apostles, and the English Bishops up to the Church of 


od egeany ee. 







} should Titus be sent to Crete with a “ commission” to ordain, ~ 
| the tr Presbyters at Crete possessed the power of ordination? 
Th us) afterwards changed his residence is of no’ consequence. 
The of a Bishop from one district or diocese to another does not 


wwalidate his Episcopal authority. © : i epee! Ts 

¢ The reader is requested to peruse the following extract from the 
Companion for the Festivals and Fasts, which it is humbly presumed 
both defines the doctrine of uninterrupted succession and “ proves its exis« 
tence.” ; if i we 

“ As a divine commission ts required to qualify any one to exercise the 
priestly office, there must be a succession of persons authorised from Christ 
to send others to act zn Ais name, or there can be no authority in bis Church. 
For if that succession which conveys a dévine commission for the ministry 
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Rome. Here will be an opportunity for him to show, if he can, 
that there never was any Presbyterian ordination before the days 
of Calvin. ra Bs ih 
- A glance at the history of the reformation ‘will be very necessary, 
in order to account for the difference of sentiment and conduct of 
yaany of the English Bishops then, from the sentiment and conduct 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States—why the 
former did not hold that Bishops were superior to Presbyters by 
e@ivine right,* and why they admitted the validity of Presbyterian 
ordination, while the latter strenuously contend for the one, and to- 
tally reject the other. Sep ests eg 
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‘be once broken, people must either go into the ministry of their own accord,’ 
or be sent by those who received no power to send them. And it is surely 
évident that those persons cannot be called ministers of Christ, be consi- 
dered as his ambassadors, be authorised to proclaim the testimony of Ais 
salvation, or to administer 4is sacraments, who never received a commis- 
sion from 4im. As, therefore, it has been proved that a divine commission. 
to exercise the ministry was to be conveyed through the order of Bishope, 
it is necessary that the Episcopal succession, from the days of the Apostles, 
should be uninterrupted. (ete : ay 

_ The divine Head of the Church has pledged himself to. preserve the 
succession of his ministry * to the end of the world.’ There is not the 
slightest evidence for believing that the succession has in fact been in- 
terrupted: its interruption seems indeed morally impossible. For it has 
been the universal practice of the Church, from the time of the Apos- 
tles to the present day, to receive none for Bishops who were not or- 
dained by other Bishops. The consecration of Bishops was always a pub- 
lic solemn act, of which there were many witnesses; and in disputed cases 
it would be easy to discover whether a person claiming to be Bishop had 
received a proper commission. The received doctrine in every age of the 
Church, that no ordination was valid but that of Bishops, has been a con- 
stant guard upon the Episcopal succession. It is in the highest degree ab- 
surd, therefore, to suppose that any person could ever have been permitted 
to succeed to the Episcopal office who was not duly commissioned. 

Nor does it invalidate this succession, that the divine commission to exercise 
the ministry has been sometimes conveyed through corrupt and wicked men ; 
since, in the language of our Church, in her twenty-sixth article: “ Al]- 
though in the visible Church the evil be ever mingled with the good, and 
sometime the evil have chief authority in the ministration of the word and 
sacraments; yet, forasmuch as they do not the same in their own name, but 
ja Christ’s, and do minister by 4s commisston and authority, we may usc 
@heir ministry, &c.” Companion for the Festivals, Sc. p. 32. Ed. 
 * This is all mere assertion. Ed. 
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] HAD intended to haye exposed the weakness of a few more of 
the arguments used by the author of ** A Companion for the Festi~ 
vals,” &c. in favour of Episcopacy, to have examined the testi 
mony of the Fathers, and to have produced the sentiments and 
conduct of the first Reformers; but copious extracts from a pam- 
phlet which has fallen into my hands will supersede, in a great 
measure, the necessity of these things. I refer to that published in 
the year 1782, by Dr. White, now Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
in Pennsylvania. It is entitled, “ ‘The Case of the Episcopal 
Churches in the United States considered.” Itis judicious, well 
written, soasonable, and bears evident marks of the prudence, 
liberality, and moderation which distinguish its: amiable author,* 
The Bishop, after giving a representation of the condition of the 
Episcopal Churches in this country, in consequence of the revolu- 
tion, declares it to be his opinion, “ that their future continuance 
can be provided for only by voluntary associations for union and. 
good government.” He then offers “the outlines of a frame of 
Church government.” The plan is in general to divide the conti- 
nént into smaller and larger districts; each of the smaller to elect 
“a general vestry or conyention, consisting of a convenient num- 
ber (the Minister to be one) from the vestry or congregation of each 
church, or of every two or more churches, according to their 
respective ability of supportisg a Minister ;” that “ they should 
elect a Clergyman their permanent president, who, in conjunction 
with other Clergymen to be also appointed by the body, may exer- 
cise such powers as are purely spiritual, particularly that of admit- 
ting to the ministry.” He proposes that the larger districts should 
be three, and to “ consist of a convenient number of members, 
sent from each of the smaller districts severally within their 
bounds, equally composed of Clergy and laity, and voted for by 
those orders promiscuously ; the presiding Clergyman to be always 
one, and these bodies to meet ence in every year.” He proposes 
further, “ a continental representative bedy, consisting of a con- 
venient number from each of the larger districts, formed equally of 


* It is very singular that the author of Miscellanies should shrink from 
the task of proving that the claims of Episcopacy are unfounded, and 
’ should appear willing to rest his cause on an Episcopal Divine, who, at a 
period of imminent danger to his Church, was anxious, until the Episco- 
pal succession could be obtained, to adopt some plan of going on as well 
as possible without it. And even if this author could succeed in bringing 
2 Bishop of the Church on his side, what would the victory avail him? | 
‘Would it proye that the Episcopal Church does not maintain the divine in- 
stitution of Episcopacy? Aneminent Presbyterian Divine could be named, 
who was lately a Principal of one of the Colleges of Aberdeen, who favoured 
the Independent or Congregational form of Church government? Does 


his authority prove that the Church of Scotland does not maintain Presby- 
_ terlan government? Ed. 
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Clergy and laity; and among the Clergy, formed equally of presid- 
ing and others ; to meet statedly once in three years.” 

- Such are the outlines of the plan which the Bishop recommends, 
and which he wished to see carried intoimmediate execution, with- 
ut waiting for what is called the succession, and without depend< 
ing upon any foreign Church whatever. It will be observed that he 
Proposes ordination to be performed by a fiermanent frresident, 
elected by each of the smaller districts, in conjunction with other 
Clergymeny, to be also afifointed by the body. He afterwards ex- 
plains the plan, and satisfactorily answers to every unprejudiced 
mind, all the objections which could be brought against it. 

The Bishop, in speaking of ‘their former connection with the 
Church of England, says, that “ it subjected them to many incon- 
veniences, such as sending to the distance of three thousand miles 
for ordination,” &c. It is remarkable that he was subjected him- 
self to this very inconvenience. He and Dr. Prevost went over to 
the Bishop of London to bring hither the succession.* The latter 
of these gentlemen, who supplied the former with some facts for 
his pamphlet, had never received any other baptism than what 
‘was administered to him by a Dutch Presbyter. The Bishop of 
London is known not to have refused him ordination on this account; 
nor to have refused to make Priests of several in this country, whe 

“never were otherwise baptised than by a Presbyterian Ministere 
How is it that the ordinance thus administered is valid in England, 
and invalid in the United States?} Both the gentlemen who were 
consecrated Bishops were convinced that there was no necessity 
for undertaking so long and dangerous a voyage; but that every 

urpose could be answered as well at home.i Bishop Seabury was 
more intent upon the swccession, and early hunted it up somewhere 
in Scotland. Bishop White discovers a great deal of piety and 
good sense in the following paragraphs: 

“ The other part of the propesal,” says he, “ was an immediate 
execution of the plan, without waiting for the Episcopal succes- 
sion.|| This is founded on the presumption that the worship of 
God, and the instruction and reformation of the people arethe prin- 
eipal objects of ecclesiastical discipline; if so, to relinquish them 

_ from a scrupulous adherence to Episcopacy is sacrificing the sub- 
stance to the ceremony. pa 

_- & It willbe said, we ought te continue as we are, with the hope 


# It is very evident, from this circumstance, that Bishop White could 
not, as this author would make us believe, have thought the Episcopal suc- 
_ cession unnecessary. ; am ; ‘ Ed. 


- See the note at the close of Miscellanies, No. 12. p. 24. * Ed. 
} This is paying a very high compliment to the consistency and the 
sincerity of these gentlemen. — Ed. 


_ |] The author of the Miscellanies here only exhibits exe part of the pro- 
posal, and keeps back the other, which would have exhibited the author 
of the pamphlet as favourable to Episeepacy, and desirous of obtaining the 
succession. The reader wili find this, and many other misrepresentations 
of this pamphlet in the numbers of the Miscellanies corrected in the letters 
which appear towards the conclusion of this controversy under the signa- 
ture of “ An Episcopalian.” And observations concerning the pamphlet 
also appear in Detector, No. 2. Ed. 
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ef obtaining it hereafter. But are the acknowledged ordinances 
of Christ’s holy religion to be suspended for years, perhaps as long 
asthe present generation shall continue, out of delicacy to a dis- 
puted point, and that relating only to externals? It is submitted, 
how far such ideas encourage the suspicion of want of attachment 
to any particular Chureh, except so far as it is subservient to some: 
civil system. All the obligations of conformity to the divine ordi- 
nances, all the arguments which prove the connection between pub=. 
lic worship and the morals ef a people, combine to urge the adopt- 
ing some speedy measures to provide for the public ministry in these 
Churches. : i . 

“ It would be to the greatest degree surprising, if the Church of 
England, acknowledged by all Protestant Churches to lay a sufficient 
stress on the essential doctrines and duties of the Gospel, should be 
found so immoderately attached to a matter of external order, as 
must, in some cases, be ruinous to her communion. . But, far from 
this, it will not be difficult to prove, that a temporary departure _ 
from Episcopacy in the present instance would be warranted by 
her doctrines, by her practice, and by the principles on which 
Episcopal government is asserted.” z er 

: The reader will find nothing here of divine right, and uninter- 
rupted succession. Episcopacy is called a ceremony when com- 
pared with the administration of divine ordinances—a disfiuted 
point—a meatier of external order; and the Bishop proves, as will 
be seen in further extracts, that a temporary departure from Efis- 
coflacy is warrantable, and often necessary. What then are we to 
think of the assertions of the author of “ A Companion for the Fes- 
tivals,” &c. who was born a little before the Bishop in Pennsyl- 
vania wrote his pamphlet? He boldly declares, that “ it is neces- 
‘sary that the Efiscofal succession, from the days of the Apostles, 
should be uwninterrupted’—that ‘ its interruption seems indeed 
morally impossible’’—that “ if Presbyters, or Deacons, or Laymen, 
should assume the power of ordination, the authority of the persons 
ordained by them would rest on Auman institution, and therefore 
in the Church, where a divine commission is necessary to the exer-' 
wise of the Ministry, their acts would be nugatory and inyalid”— 
that “ the contznugnce of the commission, and, of course, the autho- 
Fity of the Priesthood, depends upon the continuance of the mode ap- 
pointed to convey it”—~yea, ‘that we can no more ley aside Episco- 
pracy, and yet continue the Christian Priesthood, than we can alter the 
terms of salvation, and yet be in covenant with God.” If this betrue, 
then in vain did the Bishop propose ordination by Presdyters, in. 
vain think of “ a temporary departure from Episcopacy,” and worse 
than in vain did he attempt to prove his proposition. We shall see 
in the next number what he has to say for himself. ib 


[Remarka, by the Editor,“on the freceding Number.} 
The remarks quoted in the above number from the Companion for 


fhe Festivals and Fasts may be true 77 general, and yet admit of an 
exception in a case of necessity, in which alone Bishop White though} 
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* of a temporary departure from Episcopacy.” ‘Let any persony 
throwing aside all prejudice and pre-conceived opinions, peruse the 
reasoning on the constitution of the Church in the Companion for the 
Festivals and Fasts, and the author of that work will not fear the re- 
sult. He can indeed claim no merit for this reasoning. It has been 
repeatedly urged by those great masters in theology, who imbibed 
their opinions concerning the Christian Priesthood not in the school 
ef Geneva, but in the school of the apostolic and primitive Church. 
At the feet of these Masters in Israel even the author of Miscel- 
lanies need not be ashamed to sit and learn. Le ve 
' It is in the power of the Editor however, to bring forward rea- 
soning on this subject, which will probably have more weight than 
any that could be adduced from writers who are viewed with those 
prejudices that are too often excited against Churchmen. ; 
_-Let the author of Miscellanies, and those who are influenced by 
his statements, candidly peruse the following extracts from two Dis- 
courses published by Dr. LaruHrop, of West-Springfield, Massa 
chusetts, an eminent Congregational Divine. The Discourses are 
entitled, ‘‘ Christ’s Warning to the Churches to beware of false 
Prophets,”’ &c. and appear to be designed to guard the: people of 
his Churches from the inroads of sectarian preachers. In the ex- 
_e@cution of this design he uses many of the illustrations; and advo- 
Cates many of those tenets, against which the author of Miscellanies 
directs his keenest satire and invective. } a 
- In opposing the claims of unauthorised preachers of the gospel, 
he brings forward the case of Corah and his company, which was 
quoted with reprobation from the Companion for the Festivals, &c. 
by the author of Miscellanies. The following are the words of 
Dr. Larurop at page 112 of his pamplet.* “ The Apostle 
Jude illustrates their character by comparing them to the an- 
cient Corahites. They have frerished in the gainsaying of Co- 
‘rah. ‘The story alluded to is in the 16th chap. of Numbers, 
Corah and his companions took upon them to offer incense, 
and exercise the functions ef the Priesthood. They murmured 
against the family of Aaron, which had been consecrated to this holy 
service. They said, ‘ Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the 
congregation are holy, and the Lord is among them: Wherefore 
lift ye up yourselves above the congregation?’ They called ‘ the 
‘standing order’ of Ministers a tyranny, a usurpation of rights com- 
mon to all the Lord’s people. They pretended that every man who 
pleased might officiate in the Priesthood. . Moses says, ‘ God hath 
brought you near to him, to do the service of the tabernacie, and 
do you seek the Priesthood also? Ye take too much upon you, ye 
sons of Levi.’ How their presumption issued, you well remember, 
Now. the Apostle says, these false teachers, who crept into the 
Church unawares, were guilty of the gainsaying of Corah. They 
had assumed the ‘sacred office like him, uncalled and unauthon 
rised ; were guilty of his presumption, and exposed to his condema 
nation.” 
. Dr. Lathrop founds all his reasonings on the principle which the 





Reina) W 2) Discouises of Dr. Lathrop here quoted, were printed at North« 
amptor, 
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author of Miscellanies ridicules and disclaims, of regular uniz~_ 
terrufited succession. Dr. Lathrop indeed maintains that this suc+ 
cession is in the order of Eiders. But all the objections which the 
author of Miscellanies urges against the doctrine of swecession in 
the superior order of Bishofs, will apply with much greater force 
tothe doctrine of swccesséon in the inferior and much moré numer+ 
ous order of Elders. And the arguments of Dr. Lathrop on the 
subject may therefore with propriety be urged againsthim. = 
Let the following extract from Dr. LatHRop’s ofifpendizx to his 
Discourses, p. 159, be attentively perused. 
- & But an objection will perhaps meet us from supposed necessity, 
ér historical fact. / 7 
ss Many centuries,” it will be said, ‘‘ have elapsed, since Christ 
commissioned his Apostles, and since they ordained their succes+ 
sors: and how can we know, that the succession has been con- 
tinued without interruption? And if there has been an interruption, 
then there was a time when ordination was taken up anew by pri- 
vate Christians. What then are all present ordinations, traced ta 
their origin, but lay-ordinations ?”’ ee ro Sa 
“‘ This objection may deserve an answer. AGG (err 
‘¢ The great question here must be, What is the institution of 
Christ and the apostolic usage? By these we must be governed, 
and these must not be set aside by zmaginary necessity, or szzpposi« 
titious facts. ae mein j 
“The gospel-history confirms the position which we have laid 
down. A ministryin the Church is undeniably instituted by Christ— 
introduction to the ministry in the apostolic age was by prayer and 
the imposition of the hands of E/ders—this usage was invariably, 
and without a single deviation, continued as long as the sacred his- 
tory affords any light—the directions concerning ordinations are 
given to Bishofis or Elders, and to them only—mno frrovision ts 
made for cases of necessity, or for the renewal of the ministry, if 
zt should hafypen to cease. We have an express promise fronj 
Christ, that he will support his Church, and be with his Ministers 
always even to the end of the world. When we compare this pro= 
mise with the institution of the ministry, and the mode of intros 
duction which immediately followed, we think it can import no 
less, than that a regular ministry should never cease in the Church, 
nor any necesszty occur for departing from theinstituted manner of 
introduction. We have the institution, the fromise and the afios- 
tolic fractice in our favour; and what more do we need? The 
promise, so emphatically expressed, and so clearly interpreted by 
subsequent usage, must, we think, be understood as we have stated it. 
“Tt is then by no means necessary, that by historical deduction, 
we should prove an uninterrupted succession; we have a right ta 
hresume it, until evidence afifears to the contrary. If any say the 
succession has failed, the burthen of proof must lie wholly on thems 
Let them, from incontestible history, show us the time, place, and 
manner in which it terminated—who were the last Ministers in the 
Jine from the Apostles—who the first in the new line—who the Lay. 
men that ordained them—and. where was the scene of the transac- 
tion. Until we have this information, we rely on the promise of 
Christ, in the sense in which we understand it.” 
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e It is to be presumed, the Miscellaneous author, on reading the 
above, will exclaim, “No Episcopalian could reason more tothe 
purpose.” Dr. Lathrop, in the above passage, rests the st%cession, 
as thie Episcopalians do, on the zzstitucion of Christ, and apostolic 
| usage—on the frromise of Christ to his Apostles, to be with them 
always even to the end of the world. He even seems more unwil- 
ling than many Episcopalians are, to admit cases of necessity as an 
excuse ior a departure from the succession. He denies that itis 
mcumbent on those. who possess the succession, to prove that it has 
been uninterrupted. The burthen of proof, he justly says, lies on 
those who deny the succession,- = PARR G 9 loss 
Dr. Lathrop also answers an objection often urged against the 
succession by the opponents of Episcopaty. =. 
‘ But it will be asked, ‘ What if a number of Christians should 
be cast on a desolate coast or island, or should emigrate fo a coun- 
try secluded from intercourse with.the Christian world, and should 
have among them no ordained Minister?’ May they not ordain 
Ministers for themselves? May not Ministers thus ordained ven- 
ture to officiate? ope Sees cee as Dae 
“ But tell me first, where is this solitary island, or coast—this. 
secluded country of Christians? Did you ever read of a colony of 
pious Christians emigrating to a new .country, who forgot to take. 
Ministers with them; or whom no Ministers would accompany or 
follow? If no such case has ever happened, or is ever, likely to 
happen, it is not strange, that the Head of the Church has made 
no provision for it; nor is it necessary that we should undertake to 
reinedy his omission.” P.16i. | te ee 
Dr. Lathrop goes on to refute the stale objection that the succes=. 
sion is broken because it passed through the corrupt Church of 
Rome. It is unnecessary, however, any farther to quote his obser- 
vations. They all tend to prove that an znterna/ call to the minis- 
try is not valid without a regular external commission from the 
Head of the Church. | eS ae Yao eee 
Let it be remembered that Dr. Lathrop is not a High Church 
Divine ; not surely one of those “ fanatics’ against whom the au- 
thor of Miscéllanies so often lifts his indignant arm; but a Con- 
gregational or Presbyterian Minister; standing high, in the State 
in which he resides, for talents, learning, and piety.. ; 
The reasonings of Dr. Lathrop are introduced, principally, to 
prove that Presbyterian Ministers can in noother way defend them- 
selves from the encroachments of self-constituted teachers, than by 
the doctrine of the necessity of an external commission, derived 
_by regular UNINTERRUPTED SUCCESSION from the divine Head 
of the Church, to the exercise of a valid ministry. And yet 
when they have recourse to this principle, they are confronted by 
the resistless testimony of scripture and ecclesiastical history, that 
this succession which commenced in the Apostles was continued in 
an order of Ministers suferior to Elders, or Presbyters, 
The DocTRINE oF sUccESsrIon must be the rallying point of all 
the advocates of a regular ministry. It is their sole defence against 
that levelling spirit, which, with the arm of a giant, would pros- 
trate the Christian Priesthood. Ed. 
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Iw pursuing the Miscellaneous writer, I have considered the ars 
guments by which the advocates of parity defend their system, and 
the objections which they urge against the Episcopal Church. The 
ground on which Presbyterial ordination rests has been surveyed: 
in all its parts. For, although the writer in question cannot be 
considered as arranging, in the most compact manner, the argu~ 
ments generally relied upon in support of his system, or as present- 
ing them’ inthe way best calculated to make animpression upon the 
mind; yet, to do him justice, he has touched, in the course of his 
numbers, on the different modes of reasoning, and declarations of 
scripture upon which the most learned advocates of parity have 
been in the habit of placing their cause. __ i 

He threatens us, too, with convincing evidence from the history 
of the Church. This, however, can be nothing more than a threat. 
‘That man must indeed be bold who, after having diligently exa- 
mined ecclesiastical annals, will venture to tell us that they yield even: 
a semblance of support to the system of government which Calvin, 
against his own better judgment, introduced into the Church. No 
if there be an historical fact more clearly attested than any other, 
it is that of the existence of distinct orders in the Christian Minis- 
try, without a single exception, in any part of the world, from the 
Apostolic. age, until the establishment of the system‘of parity, at 
Geneva, in the sixteenth century. And at that period the great 
founder of the principle justified himself upon the plea of necessity 
alone. It never entered into his head to set up Presbyterial gov- 
ernment as “ the only one prescribed in the word of God.” He 
considered it as a system that nothing but the urgency of circum- 
stances could render admissible, denouncing, with characteristic 
violence, all those who, having the Episcopal hierarchy in their 
power, should refuse to yield to it the most scrupulous obedience. 

Such, also,'was the language of many other illustrious reformers ;: 
and it was in the same way that the Hugonots of France, and the 
reformed Churches in Holland, and other parts of the world, de- 
fended their conduct. I have mentioned this before; but it deserves 
to be repeated, and repeated ; for it is‘ of a nature to carry convic- 
tion to every ingenuous mind, and ought to cover with confusion 
those bold critics who venture to tell us that Presbyterial govern- 
ment is the true one prescribed in the sacred volume. No; it isa 
moderitinvention. There is no trace of it, either in scripture or 
antiquity; and the first individual who undertook to broach the sys- — 
tem was branded as a madman by the writers of the age. This 
individual was Aerius, of the fourth century, a man of unprincipled 
ambition, Disappointed in his project of becoming a Bishop, he 
laboured to excite commotion in the Church, advancing the novel 
principle of ‘parity among the Ministers of the word, which drew 
upon him the severest reprehension from the great and pious men 
who flourished at that period. If Presbyterial government be of 
divine institution, can it be possible that all trace of it would have 
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been so far lost, within two hundred years of the Apostolic age, as 
to subject one who pleaded in favour of it to the universal charge 
of insanity ? When it is recollected too, that the different Churches 
had their records, and could trace up their officers, in regular 
Suc¢ession, to the Apostles themselves? No ; it is impossible. A 
wilder idea never took possession of the human imagination. But 
I forbear to enter upon this part of the subject at present, resery- 
ing what Imay have to say on it for a future address) st 
_ it may be well, before proceeding to state the evidence on which 
Episcopacy rests, to take a rapid review of the numbers of the 
Miscellaneous writer, presenting, in as short a space:as possible, the 
whole strength of the Presbyterian cause, that the public maybe ena- 
bled to perceive; at once, what degree of support it may be justly con- 
sidered as deriving, from the plain declarations, or from the fair 
construction of scripture. —s_—- Sei hes Sis aecoe 
Upon what, then, does this gentleman ground the defence of his 
system? He grounds it on the address of our Saviour to his Apos- 
tles, recorded in the twentieth chapter of Matthew. He grounds 
it.on the promiscuous use ef names. He grounds it on the manner 
of ordination of Paul, Barnabas, and Timothy. __ aie a 
_ Let us see how far these things support his position. 4 Pes 
_ Andit is proper, here, to remark, that the burthen of proof lies en- 
“irely on the advocates of parity. Calvin found the whole Christian 
world in possession of the Episcopal form of government. The most 
learned supperters of the opposite doctrine scruple not to admit 
that Bishops existed, universally, in the Church, as distinct from, 
and superior to Presbyters, within forty or fifty years after the last 
of the Apostles. Such is the concession of Blondel, of Salmasius, 
of Bochartus, of Baxter, of Doddridge. Some of them, indeed, 
garry it up to a much earlier period ; Salmasius going so far as to 
admit that Episcopacy prevailed shortly after the martyrdom of 
Paul and Peter, and long before the death of St. John. ese 
tis surely incumbent on those who advocate a form of govern- 
. ment admitted to be thus zew, and thus opposed to the early, uni- 
wersal, and uninterrupfited practice of the Church, to give us the 
most convincing and unequivocal proof of the divinity of their sys- 
tem. More especially when it is recollected that they can produce 
no record of a change; but are obliged to imagine one, in opposi- 
‘tion tothe uniform testimony of the primitive Fathers of the Church. 
The age in which they suppose a change to have taken place was a 
Jearned age, abounding in authors of the first eminence. The most 
minute events are recorded, and yet not a word is said of the revo- 
lution, which some men talk of, so fundamental in its nature, and 
so interesting in its consequences. The change, too, which they 
Imagine, must have been both zustantaneous and universal; and 
“this at a time when there were no Christian princes to promote it; 
: council had met, or could meet to establish it ; and 
c of persecution cut off all intercourse between dis- 
tant Churches; leaving their Clergy, also, something else to attend 
to than projects of usurpation. Such are the strange and almost 
incredible absurdities into which men will run, rather than give up 
a system to which they have become wedded by education and by 
habit. ites SBE 98 
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I say, then, the burthen of proof lies upon our opponents. Let 
them show that Presbyterial government is the true and only one 
which Christ hath prescribed in his word. It is not sufficient to 
cite passages, or to state facts, from scripture, which simply favour 
their idea. Where probability is opposed to probability, the prac- 
tice of the Church universal, for so long a period of time, ought in 
all reason to decide. Should it even be admitted, contrary to every 
sound rule of construction, that the scriptures determine, neither 
in favour of Episcopacy nor parity, the Presbyterian cause must 
inevitably perish; for, under this idea, that firm and universal 
possession of the ground which Churchmen maintained, from the 
time of St. John to the sixteenth century, must be admitted to de- 
cide the dispute. I trust, however, I shall be able to show that the 
evidence of Episcopacy, from scripture, is irresistible; and that 
there are not circumstances strong enough to furnish even a remote 
probability in favour of that doctrine of parity, flattering, indeed, to 
the pride of man, on which a small portion of modern Christians 
insist with so much pertinacity. °~ * slit“: , 

The Miscellaneous writer, following the example of those who 
have laboured, before him, in the same cause, produces the ad- 
dress of our Saviour to his Apostles, called forth by the application 
in favour of James and John, that they should sit, the one on the 
right hand, the other on the left, in his kingdom. This address 
has been relied upon, as excluding the idea of subordination among 
the governors of the Church. Surely the advocates of parity, in thus 
acting, have been very much off their guard, or have been driven 
to extremities for argument. I trust I have completely shown that 
the application, in favour of James and John, related to temporal 
eminence, and that our Saviour, in his address, only inculcated upon 
his disciples the principle of Christian condescension and -hu- 
mility. ‘* Whosocver will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant; even as the Son of man came not to, be ministered unto, 
éut to minister.” The plain design of all which is to recommend 
to superiors a mild and condescending deportment, and to preserve 
themselves humble amid the exercise of authority. Take the in- 
terpretation for which our opponents contend, and Jesus Christ him~ 
self is effectually deprived of all spiritual power. Nay, this inter- 
pretation not only destroys subordination as between Clergy and 
Clergy ; but, also, as between Clergy and Laity. It annihilates 
the whole order of the Priesthood, as consisting of ‘* Lords in God’s 
heritage,” to whom free men ought to be too proud to submit. A 
mode.of reasoning that might have been expected from the illumi- 
nated philosophists of the age; but, surely, could not have been 
looked for from a venerable Divine. I forbear to say any thing 
more on the point, as it was fully considered in the last address, 
and my design now is, simply to take a brief review of all that the 
Miscellaneous writer has advanced.‘ ie Caeser) 

_ Inthe sécond place, reliance is put upon the promiscuous use of 
names. ‘This sort of argument has, I trust, been sufficiently ex. 
posed. Men may quarrel for ever about zerms.. The true in- 
quiry is not concerning words, but things. Episkofios, Presbute- 
ros, Diakonos, are all appellative. Each of them is capable of be- 
ing applied, and is actually applied to all the orders of the Priest- 
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freod. Diakonos is applied to Christ, to the Apostles, to the seven 
Deacons of Jerusalem. And very properly, for they were all Mi- 
. misters. The same observation may be made of Efiskofios. Itis 
applied to our Saviour, to his dfosties, to the Hiders of Ephesus. 
‘They were all overseers. Presbuteros is a name indiscriminately 
given to the Apostles, and those whom they governed. Very justly 
too; for Presbuteros signifies a ruler, and there may be rulers of 
an inferior as well as of a superior order. To say that Ep/skofos 
and Presbuteros are sometimes used, the one for the other, is no- 
Ahing to the purpose. The point is to prove that each of them is 
used in an imvariable sense; Efiskofios always denoting, in one 
part of scripture, precisely the same office that it denotes in every 
other part of scripture, and Presbuteros always implying, in one 
passage, the very same powers which it implies in every other pas- 
sage. And when it can be proved that A/zskofios, as applied to 
Christ, as applied to his fosties, as applied to the Hiders of 
tiphesus, denotes precisely and exactly the same officer, I will 
give up this controversy. The question is, as to the orders of Mi- 
-nisters that were established in the Church, and this question is to 
+e determined, not by the names used, but by the fowers exercised. 
In the third place, as to the manner of ordination of Paul, Bar- 
mabas, and Timothy. This has been pretty fully considered. Paul 
_and Barnabas were not ordained at allby the prophets and teachers 
of Antioch. It was a mere benediction which they received 
upon departing, according to the direction of the Holy Spirit, on a 
temporary mission. That mission they are represented, in the 
succeeding chapter of the Acts, as having fulfilled, and as returning 
to Antioch, “ from whence they had been recommended to the 
grace of God for the work,” to give an account of such fulfilment. 
_ This completely proves that it was not to the afostolic office they 
“were set apart, and that the laying on of hands was merely a so- 
Jemn invocation of the Divine blessing on their labours. Such is the 
- idea even of Dr. Daddridge, a very conspicuous dissenter from the 
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The ordination of Timothy was certainly Episcopal. At all 
events, there is no proof that it was after the Presbyterial mode. 


_ The two passages in the Epistles of Paul are to be taken toge- 
ther, Most commentators consider the text, in the second Epistle, 
as referring to ordination, as well as to the supernatural gifts of the 
_ Spirit. Ofthe six writers whom Thave censulted, four are decid- 


edly of this opinion. If the two passages are taken together, the 
natural construction is that Timothy was ordained by the laying on 
ofthe hands of Paul, with the laying on of the hands of Presbyters ; 
the former conveying power, the latter expressing concurrence in 


the selection of character. But let us lay aside the passage in the 


second Epistle. “ Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was 
given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the Pres- 


' bytery.”” Take this text alone. Does it give any support to the 


system of parity? Tam persuaded that it does not. Some commen- 
_tators, among whom are Jerome and Calvin, consider Presbuteriou, 
the Greek term which is here rendered Presbytery, as referring to 


_ the gift bestowed on Timothy, not to the manner of his ordination. 


Neglect not the gift of Presbytery, that is, the office of Priesthood, 
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which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of hands.” 
‘This interpretation of Calvin destroys all support: which the pas- 
sage has been supposed, by some gentlemen, to yield to Presbyterial 
ordination. But let us pass by this construction, and give the advo- 
eates of parity an opportunity of viewing the passage in every point 
of light in which it can possibly be considerede) «0 , 

The only circumstance that enablesthem to make the passage 
give even a colour of support to their mode of ordination; 1s the use 
of the term Presbuteriouz and here they have recourse to the old 
mode of arguing from names, a mode of arguing which is, literally, 


- good for nothipg. Presbuteros, as we have already observed, is an 


appellative term, and is applied to the Apostles as well.as to the 
inferior Clergy. And, in respect to the particular.word here used, 
Presbuteriou, it is more applicable to the Apostles than to any 


. subordinate order. It occurs in Luke, twenty-second chapter, six- 


ty-sixth verse; and in the Acts, twenty-second chapter, fifth verse ; 
denoting the Jewish Sanhedrim, or Great Council. In the Latin 
translation it is rendered senatus, which exactly answers to the 
Greek term. Upon what possible principle, then, can it be con- 
sidered as particularly applicable to such an association, as an as~ 
sembly of modern Presbyters? Surely, if we are to judge from the 
tribunal to which it is annexed, in the passages that have been 
cited, there is the strongest reason for supposing that it denotes, 
in the text under consideration, the Apostles themselves. The 
conclusion from the words, even, is directly against the doctrine of 
parity ; and the gentleman can get over this only by dwelling on the 
modern use of the term Presbytery, keeping out of the view of his. 
people, as much as possible, the important circumstance that the 
Greek term is applied to the Great Council at Jerusalem, and is 
rendered into Latiz by a word which designates the chief. officers 


-ofthe Roman Commonwealth. But the true meaning of the Greek 


word Presbuteriou, is put out of all doubt hy referring to ec- 
clesiastical. history, which informs us that the practice of Presby- 
ters, uniting with Bishops in the imposition of hands, has never 
prevailed in the Greek Church, and was. not introduced into the 
Western, until the latter part of dhe fourth century. In the fourth, 
council of Carthage it was decreed, that “‘ in the ordination of 
Presbyters, all the Presbyters firesent should lay on their hands, 
near the Bishopr’s hand ;” the design being to give to the ordination 
of Presbyters all possible solemnity, and to increase the security 
against an improper selection of characters for the sacred office, 
‘The validity of orders, however, was not considered to depend on — 
the Presbyters imposing their hands. And by the very same coun- 
cil it was provided that the Bishops alone should impose hands in 


the ordination of Deacons. All this proves, completely, that the 


primitive Church, universally, considered the term Presbuteriou, 
in the first Epistle to Timothy, as referring to the Apostles, or 
members of their order... hed gis Bier 
_Qur author says that Paul, and those who acted with him, in the 
ordination of Timothy, laid on their hands, as Presbyters, in the 
modern sense of the word. And why so? Because, to be sure, the 
term Presbuteriou is used. The gentleman had better tell us at 
ence, that they laid on their hands as members of the Jewish San- 
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hedrim, or as Romar Senators; for, thus is the Greek term ap- 
plied. It isa noble way of reasoning this, for there is nothing on 
earth that you may not prove by it. Reatievee” 

- It is rendered certain, then, as far as moralevidence can render 
any thing certain, that the ordination of ‘Timothy was completely 
Episcopal. ‘Let it now be observed, that none of the other cases of 
ordination, recorded in the scriptures, can be made, even by inge- 
nious construction, so much as to look towards the Presbyterial mode. 
‘The Apostles alone ordained the seven Deacons of Jerusalem. 
Paul alone ordained Titus. Paul and Barnabas alone ordained El- 
ders in the different cities which they visited. Jgnatius, as Chry- — 
sostom telisus, was ordained by the Apostle Peter ; and Jreneus in- 
forms us that Linus was constituted the first Bishop of Rome by 
St. Peter and St. Paul. But why need I cite particular examples? 

Not a single case can be produced from ecclesiastical history, of 
Presbyters being united with Bishops in imposition of hands, or of 
their having any sort of concern with the business of ordination, 
until the time of the fourth council of Carthage. 

Again. In whom do the scriptures represent the general power 
of ordination as vested? In single persons. Timothy possessed it 
at Ephesus; Titus in Crete. Nota word is said of an union of 
Presbyters with them in the business. 

Ihave now gone through the reasoning of the Miscellaneous wri- 
ter. I trust I have shown it to be entirely insufficient to establish 
the doctrine for which he contends. How striking the resemblance 
as to mode of proof, between the advocates of papal supremacy 
and of Presbyterian parity! The champions of the Romish Church 
build the superiority of the Pope upon one or two texts, in opposi- 
tion to the general evidence of scripture, and to the uniform testi- 
mony of ecclesiastical history. So act the advocates of the Presby- 
terian cause. The address, in favour of Zebedee’s children, with 
the ordination of Timothy, and the pretended ordination of Bar- 

-nabas and Paul, connected with the promiscuous use of names, form 
the basis on which rests the system of parity. Surely it is too weak 
a basis to support any system, much less one that ecclesiastical 
history tells us never existed till the days of Calvin, and which the 
Scripture, in the account of every Church that it particularly 
notices, most completely disowns. “; new 
‘i A Layman of the Episcofial Church. 
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Cuemens, and his friend, who, from the decisive ground which 
he takes against Episcopacy, exhibits very curious pretensions to 
the character of an “ Umpire” in this controversy, charge “ Cy- 
prian” with dealing only in unsupported assertions. ‘The most su- 
perficial readers of his numbers will perceive that he enters into a 
minute and laborious investigation of the subject of Church govern- 
sent, and supports, by cogent argument, whatsoever he advances 5 
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while the “ Miscellaneous author,” ‘ Clemens,” and his friend: 
Mr. “ Umpire,’* seldom make even an attempt at argument, but 
endeavour, to awaken the prejudices and blind the understandings 
of their readers, by low invective and ridicule, or by bold assertions 
To detect their numerous errors and misrepresentations, though an 
easy, is not a pleasant business. The drudgery, however, must be 
submitted to. ; nee ie 
These gentlemen boldly assert, in their usual manner, without 
an attempt at proof, that the Church of England, at the time of the 
Reformation, did not consider Episcopacy as a divine institution. 
_ J aver that the Church of England, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, was Episcopal both in fac¢ and in theory. 4 

That she was Episcopal in fact cannot be doubted. Her Bishops 
reformed from the errors of the Church of Rome, and thus pre- 
served to her the divine succession of the Priesthood. The Mise 
cellaneous author and his friends may laugh at the doctrines of dia 
vine right and uninterrupted succession. In doing this they laugh 
at their d/b/e: for we are there told, that “no man taketh this 
honour” (the, office of the Priesthood) ‘to himself but he that is 
called of God, as was Aaron.”’ Aaron held his Priesthood by divine 
right. So,saysthe Apostle, must every Christian Priest. And as na 
person is now immediately commissioned from Heaven, how can a 
divine right to the Priesthood be obtained, but from an order of 
men authorised in succession to transmit this power from the great 
Head of the Church? , BAe : 

The Church of England was Episcopal at the Reformation from 
choice. Calvin, Beza, and the other foreign Reformers congratu- 
lated her on possessing a primitive Episcopacy. The proofs of this 

’ may be found in Dr. Durel’s view of the Churches beyond the seas. 
The anathema which Calvin denounced against all who should not 
reverence and submit to a primitive Episcopacy, such asthe Church 
of England possessed, is well known, and was cited by the Layman in 
his first address. Beza says, “if there be any, which you shall 
hardly persuade me to believe, who reject the whole order of 
Episcopacy, God forbid that any man in his wits should assent to 
the madness of such men.” He calls the Episcopacy of England, 
‘a singular blessing,’’ and prays that “ she may ever enjoy it.’” 

With what face then can the Miscellaneous author assert, that 
the Church of England was Episcopal at the Reformation through 
*¢ prejudice, through. interest, and a secret love to the Romish 
Church!” Was he aware that he was casting a base calumny on 
the venerable Reformers of the English Church? Was he aware 
that he was grossly misleading the opinions of his readers ? 

The Church of England then was Episcopal in fact. This is of 


- primary importance, since it proves that she preserved the divinely 


instituted mode of perpetuating the Priesthood. In the confusion 
indeed attending the reformation and organization of the Church, 
there were some few instances of persons, holding for a short time 
livings, who were not Episcopally ordained. But this irregularity 


* At the time of writing this, it was not known that ‘“‘ Clemens” and 
“‘ Umpire,” as well as the “ Inquirer,” were written by the author of Mis» 
cellanies. Daas Ed. 
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was soon corrected by public authority; and the very correction 
proves the solicitude of the English Church to preserve Episco- 
pacy. — " ; 

‘The Church of England at the period of the Reformation was 
Episcopal also in theory, in her public doctrines and formularies. 
For some time previous to the Reformation, the inordinate advo- 
cates of Papal power sought, as much as possible, to destroy Epis- 
Copal authority. What congeniality between them and certain per- 
sons in modern times! With this view they endeavoured, as much 
as possible, to degrade the order of Bishops to a level with Presby- 
ters. In this attempt, the Papal-advocates were steadfastly resisted, 
particularly by the Bishops of the Spanish and Gallican Churches. , 
, Phis Popish error, however, on the subject of Episcopal autho- 
rity, appears, at the outset of the Reformation, to have tainted the 
minds of some of the Reformers; who, though Episcopalians in 
_ fact, maintaining steadfastly the Episcopal Priesthood, were yet dis~ 
posed to sink as far as they could the Episcopal claims. Let it be 
remembered, however, that they maintained these erroneous opi< 
nions before they had completely renounced the errors of Popery, 
while indeed they held many of its most obnoxious doctrines. “The 
-Miscellaneous author and his friends are welcome to their testi- 
mony at this period, as it will only prove what is on all hands cons 
ceded, that one of the errors of Popery was to lessen, as much as 
possible, the spiritual authority of Bishops, that the Pope might be 
exalted on their ruins. On a further inquiry, however, into primis 
tive antiquity, Cranmer and his associates renounced whatever er= 
roneous sentiments they may have been disposed to entertain on the 
subject of Episcopacy, and set forth and vindicated its just preten« 
sions. ° 
& The institution and erudition of a Christian man,” two books 
drawn up by Cranmer, and others, assert that Bishops are authoris« 
ed by our Saviour to continue the succession, and'to perpetuate 
the hierarchy ; and that the gift of orders is conferred by consecras 
tion and imposition of the Bishof’s hands. na Catechism that 
Cranmer published afterwards, he fully owns, according to Bishop 
Burnet, “ the divine institution of Bishofs and Priests.” And 
his well known sermon on “ the ower of the Keys” is considered 
as containing high Church notions. epi 
But what puts the Episcopacy of the Church of England and 
of the Reformers beyond all doubt, is the preface to the book of 
consecrating and ordering Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, which was: 
drawn up by Cranmer and the other Reformers, and still remains 
part of the faith of the Church of England, and of the Protestant 
Episcopal Churches in America. This preface begins thus: “ It is 
evident unto all men diligently reading holy scripture and ancient 
authors, that from the Apostles’ time there have been three orders 
of Ministers in Christ’s Church, Bishops, Priests and Deacons.’*” 
Here the Episcopal hierarchy is made to rest not only on “ anezens 
_quthors,” on the testimony of the Fathers, but on “ holy serifiture.”” 
And the preface goes on to state, that no man is to be considered 
as a lawful Minister who is not ordained according to that book, 
in which the’ power of ordaining is vested in Bishops, or “ hath 
had Episcopal consecration and. aia If now the Miscella- 
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neous author should insist that some Divines of the Church of Eng= 
land do not maintain that “the holy scriptures,” as wellas “ ancient 
authors,” establish the Episcopal hierarchy, it will only follow, that 
these Divines have departed from the faith of their Church. He 
is welcome to their testimonies. But let me remind him, in his 
own language, “ Vo General would think himself safe in an army 
of deserters.” They will not add much to his strength in the day 
of battle. Let me remind the Miscellaneous author, that if he con- 
siders the private sentiments of Divines as determining the public. 
faith of a Church, the Church of Scotland, notwithstanding the 
~~ high Calvinism of her Confession.of Faith, is not Calvinistic; since 
it is a notorious fact, that many of her most distinguished Divines” 
renounce the principal tenet of Calvinism. 
But the most singular attempt of the Miscellaneous author 
~ is his attempt to injure the Episcopal cause by the testimony 
of a distinguished Bishop. It is singular indeed, that Bishop: 
White, who took unwearied pains to procure the Episcopal suc 
cession, who joined in repeated applications to the English Bishops 
for this purpose, and at length went himself to England to bring the 
Episcopacy. to this country, should yet be represented.as its enemy, 
as denying entirely the necessity of Episcopal ordination, and as 
dispesed: to form his Church upon the Presbyterian model. I think. 
Bishop White will not consider this very inconsistent representae 
tion which: the Miscellaneous author gives of him, as counterba< 
lanced by the very handsome compliments which are bestowed - 
upon him. Ithappens that Iam in possession of the pamphlet to 
which the Miscellaneous author alludes, and I think it will be in my 
power to place in. a proper light the conduct of Bishop White in; 
this business.. cha < 
At the close of the Revolution, the situation. of the Episcopal 
€hurch was imminently critical. Deprived of some of her best 
Glergy,. depressed, and in some: places obnoxious, serious were the 
apprehensions concerning her which agitated the’ bosoms of her 
friends. Jarring-opinions also were to be reconciled. While some 
of her members were the zealous friends of Episcopacy, others of 
them were more lax in:their opinions on this subject. The distress.. 
ing situation of the Church was increased by the doubt whether it 
would be in her power,. for some considerable time at least, to ob- 
tain the H/fzscofal succession. Two objects, therefore, appeared of 
consequence :. ‘To reconcile the dissonant opinions of her members. 
on: the subject of Episcopacy, and: to preserve the Church until 
the Ipiscopal succession could be obtained. These difficult and im- 
portant objects, Bishop: (then only Dr.) White, animated both by 
the warmest affection for his Church, and:by that spirit of conci- 
liation which has always distinguished him, attempted in his 
pamphlet to accomplish. Tosooth the jealousy of some persons: 
concerning the Episcopacy, he sometimes represents it as a cere- 
mony, asa disfiuied froint, a8 a matter of external order.. All which. 
is true. For the conferring of orders is a ceremony; Episcopacy 
unfortunately has, since the time of Calvin, been disfuted; as 
Episcopacy relates to government and discipline; it is a matter of” 
external order. ‘To satisfy persons of a different description, he: 
speaks of a departure from Episcopacy, which he expressly main- 
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‘tains is an afostolic institution, to be justifiable only in cases of ”e-\ 


_ €essity ; and therefore he proposes to obtain the Episcopal succes~. 


) 


sion as speedily as possible; and he suggests a plan of Church go- 
vernment, to be observed till the regular Episcopal authority 
«ould be obtained. ‘That he proposed a temporary departure from 
Episcopacy only on the ground of necessity, is evident from vari- 
ous passages of his pamphlet, and particularly from page 30, 
‘where, speaking of the opinion of Aechhakod Usher, he says, 


“ Whatpart of the Christian world could the learned primate have _ 


named of which it could have been so properly said as may be of 
ours,’’ that ‘ ordination of Bishops eannot be had?” . 

The case of necessity is certainly a very difficult and delicate 
‘one. But it by no means follows, that they who admit the plea of 


_ necessity for a departure from Episcopacy are disposed to lower 


ats high claims. Hooker, who admits this plea, and allows that mat- 


ters of government or discipline are changeable, nevertheless holds 
this strong language concerning Bishops, from which it: evidently 


appears that he considered them to be of divine authority. ‘ And 


shall we think that James was made Bishop of Jerusalem, Evodius 


Bishop of the Church of Antioch, the Angels in the Churches of 


Asia Bishops, that Bishops every where were appointed to take 
away factions, contentions, and schisms, without some like direction 
and instigation of the Holy Ghost 2? Wherefore let us not fear to be 
herein bold and peremptory, that if any thing in the Churches’ go- 


. ernment, surely the first institution of Aizshofis was from Heaven; 


was even of God: the Holy Ghost was the author of it.”* 
_. But of what use will the plea of necessity be to the Miscellaneous 


- author and his friends? Do they mean to justify by this plea their 


and that the Church hed a right to prescribe rites and ceremonies, and to 


- Church government, has given tise to frequent misrepresentation of their 






departure from Episcopacy? Do they mean to plead that it is not 
in their power to obtain Bishops? Letthem come forward with this 
plea, and we shall know what answer to make tothem. The au- 
thor of “ The Companion for the Altar,’”’ and “ for the Festivals 
and Fasts,” whom the Miscellaneous writer holds up as so intoler- 
ant and arrogant, expressly admits unavoidable causes as an excuse 


for a departure from Episcopacy. 


-* Hooker’s Eccle. Pol. Book vii. Sec.5. ies: 

When Hooker says that Church government is changeable, he does 
wot use the term in its most extensive sense, as including the officers of the ° 
Church, the orders of the ministry; but in a more confined sense, as relat- 
ing only to matters of discipline, to rites and ‘ceremonies. The Puritans 
maintained that these were unchangeable, on the ground, that they ought 
to be founded on scripture only. In opposition to their opinion, Hooker 
and others maintained, that in respect to discipline, rites, and ceremonies, 
there was no certain form of Church government established in scriptures 


‘alter her discipline. But that he did not mean that Church government 
is changeable inrespect to the orders of the Minéstry, is evident from the 
above quotations, and from the whole strain of his work, which is relied 


on as the bulwark of Episcopacy. The same observations will apply to 


ty other Divines of the Church of England. And the not attending 
he different senses, in which, on different occasions, they use the term 
ed. 


emt 
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- The “ Irenicum’” of the famous Bishop Stillingfleet, is a favourite 
book with the advocates of parity. But let them remember that he 
wrote this book at a very early period of his life; and that he af. 
terwards not only “ retracted,” but “ refuted” the objectionable 
passages. His sermon, preached when Dean of St. Paul’s, at a 
public ordination, from the charge of St. Paul to Timothy, “ Lay 
hands suddenly on no man,” contains as able a defence of Episco~ 

acy as its advocates need desire. ‘The Miscellaneous author will, 

think, be satisfied with one’or two quotations from it.‘ I cannot 
find (says the learned Stillingfleet) any argument of force in the 
New Testament to prove that ever the Christian Churches were 
under the sole government of Presbyters.” Speaking of the seven 
Churches of Asia, he says, ‘* The Azshofis succeeded the Apostles 
in the government over those Churches.” And again—“ There is 
as great reason to believe the afostolical succession to be of divine 
institution, as the canon of scripture, or the observation of the 
Lord’s Day.” ws 

The Miscellaneous author omits no opportunity of sneering at 
the advocates of Episcopacy as the friends of arbitrary power in 
the Church—it always delights him to speak of Bishops as ‘¢ Lords 
in God’s heritage.” Let me recommend to him the following re- 
mark in this much admired tract of Bishop White, p. 18. ‘¢ Had 
Rome been governed by a Presbytery instead of a Bishof; and 
had that Presbytery been invested with the independent riches and 
dominion of the Papal See; it is easy to conceive, of their acquir- 
ing as much power over the Christian world as was ever known 
in Gregory or Paul.’—What! a Presbytery, a meek, unassuming 
Presbytery may be even worse than Bishops ; they may even vie in 
ambition and tyranny with the Pope himself. What does the Mis- - 
cellaneous writer think ef this remark of Bishop White? He will 


‘no doubt admit it to be highly ‘judicious and seasonable.” Let 


me also recommend to ‘him another remark of this distinguished 
Bishop, in a sermon preached at the last General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church. ‘ It seemed good to the Apostles to appoint 
some of these with a sufereminent commission, of which there 
‘were instances in Timothy and Titus ; «and the persons so appointed 
have handed down their commission through the different ages of 
ahe Church. ‘This is the originally constituted order.” 

In the obnoxious sentiments selected by the Miscellaneous writer 
from the works of the author of “ The Companion for the Altar,’’ 
&c.. there was no personal invective, no bitter sarcasm, no low ri- 
dicule. .The opinions expressed were in the language of the pri- 
mitive Fathers, and of some of the most eminent Divines of the 
English Church. The application of his general principles that 
author never presumed to make to farticular individuals. The 
sincere inguirers after truth, he placed within the embrace of the 
merciful Judge of the Universe, of that gracious Parent who “ know- 
eth whereof we are made, and remembereth that we are but dust.’” 
I have carefully perused the obnoxicus volumes, and such I declare 
to be their general spirit, What has been the course pursued by 
the Miscellaneous author? With every number his propensity to 
personal invective and bitter sarcasm appears to have increased. 
dn one of his last numbers [No. XVIU.] he compares some worthy 
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Episcopal Clergymen to “ deserters’ and traitors, like Arnold; to 
“ run-away servants ;” to ‘ thieves and_ robbers.” May we not 
hope that he has arrived at the climax of scurri ity, that his flight 
through the regions of invective and ridicule cannot be much far- 
ther extended! Would it not be weil for him to pause and seriously 
to ask himself, whether his mode of controversy be worthy of the 
sincere inquirer after truth; be worthy of the public teacher of a 
religion which forbids all rash invective? Above all, whether it will 
stand the test of that tribunal at which we must render “ an ac- 
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: Ir may be proper, now, to take some notice of that intimate con- 
nection which is admitted to exist between the Old and the New 
‘Testament. | Sey ot “4 ot 
~ On this point, however, it cannot be necessary to dilate. The 
Miscellaneous writer will admit all that I wish, under this head, to 
be admitted. He will, at once, acknowledge that the Mosaic dis- 
pensation was typical of the Christian, the Gospel being the law 
an substance, and the law being the Gospel in figure. ‘The law, 
says the Apostle, was “‘ our school-master, to bring us unto Christ.” 
Gal. iii. 24. And the Priests who offer gifts, according to the 

law, are represented by the same inspired writer, as being “ ‘he 
example and shadow of heavenly things.’ Heb. viii. 5, 4. Tn 

, fact, it is impossible to look at any part of the Mosaic system 
‘without perceiving, clearly, that it pointed to something beyond it- 

self. The rock smitten in the desert was Christ; and so, also, the 
serpent elevated on a cross, by looking at which the perishing 
Israelites were rescued from death. The-manna that descended 
from Heaven to sustain the followers of Moses, was typical of that 
bread of life on which al! the humble disciples of Jesus habitually 
feed. What was the Paschal Lamb but a most interesting emblem 
of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world! The sacrifices 
of the law, at what did they point, but the sacrifice of the Son of 
God! But on this subject I must not enlarge; for, to trace the pa- 
rallels between the law and the gospel would require a volume. 
‘They furnish a most interesting, and most conclusive evidence of 


ie = feck. 
€ount of every idle word ?” 3 


the truth of the Christian dispensation. Our Saviour was equally __ 


predicted by the prophets, and frefigured by thelaw. He came 
not to destroy the law and the prophets, but to /w/jil. Sate 
Let us attend a little, however, to the comparison between the 

' Jewish and Christian Church, in relation to the officers by whom 
they were respectively governed. 

_~ The twelve Apostles may well be considered as the patriarchal , 
' progenitors of the whole Christian people. St. Paul speaks of his 
. gonyerts, ag of his children, begotten by him to a new life, through 


ft 
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the preaching of the Gospel. In the Christian Church, then, there 
wt xe twelve Apostles; in the Jewish, there were twelve patriarchs ; 
and in the heavenly society, where both are united, St. John speaks 
to us of four-and-twenty elders seated round the throne of God. 
Beside the twelve Apostles, our Saviour commissioned other seventy 
also; the number seventy answering to that of the Elders who were 
appointed to assist Moses in his ministry. a 
— We find three orders of officers in the Jewish Church; and, in 
the Christian, there have always been three orders answering to 
these. What Aaron, his sons, and the Levites were in the temple, 
that Bishops, Priests, and Deacons are in the Church. Such is the 
concurring testimony of the primitive Fathers. Take that of St. 
Jerome, whom the advocates of parity are fond of quoting, and to 
whom, therefore, it is presumed, they will not object. “ Zhat 
we may know the aftostolical economy to be taken from the fiatiern 
of the Old Testament, the same that Aaron, and his sons, and the 
Levites were in the Tempe, the Bishops, Presbyters, and Dea~ 
_ cons are in the Church of Christ.’ It is too absurd to attempt to 
turn this parallel into ridicule. By the very same mode of proceed= 
ing you may destroy the whole Christian dispensation. In ali that 
he has said upon this point, the Miscellaneous writer has contri- 
buted much more to the support of infidelity than of any other 
Gause. 4 

How far, then, do we carry this argument? ae 
' We say, simply, that the law being figurative of the Gospel, ig 
all its important parts, the Jewish Priesthood was, of course, typical 
of the Christian. For this we have the express declaration of the 
Apostle Paul, and the advocates of parity will not pretend to cone 
trovert the position. Well, then, the Priests of the law serving as 
< the example and shadow of heavenly things,” the circumstance 
of there being three orders in the Jewish ministry, furnishes a 
strong presumption against the doctrine of parity. We do not rely 
upon this as proof. Wemerely state it as presumptive evidence 
entitled to neal attention. It gives us, we contend, possession of 
the ground, and throws the burthen of proof upon our opponents. — 

Now, what says the Miscellaneous writer in reply to all this? He 
talks tous of the dress of the Jewish high Priest; asking, very 
sagaciously, where are the golden efhod, the breast filate, the em- 
broidered girdle, in which Aaron and his successors were clad. I 
call upon him here to lay his hand on his heart, and say, whether 
this is just reasoning. He knows that itis not. What, the Jewish 
Priesthood not figurative of the Christian, because of a variety in 
dress! Is it necessary, in order that one thing be typical of another, 
that there should be no points of difference between them ? No 
more than it is necessary that we should be able to rise to the per= - 
fection of the character of Christ, because we are called upon to 
propose him as the model for imitation, and to become holy as he 
ais holy. ; he ot 

Is the Miscellaneous writer aware of the conclusion to which hig 
mode of reasoning conducts? If he has proved that the Jewish 
Priesthood was not typical of the Christian, he has proved equally, 
that the law was not a shadow of the Gospel; thus destroying, e& 
fectually, all connection between the Old and New Testament. qs 
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there no difference between our Saviour and the Paschal Lamb by 
which he was prefigured? Abraham, Moses, Joshua, David, were 
all types of Christ; but were there no points of distinction between 
these men and the Saviour of the world? Give to the infidel the wea- 
pons of this writer, and how easily will he demolish, with them, the 
whole fabric of Christianity } If the points of difference which have 
- been mentioned, between the Priesthood of the law, and of the Gos- 
pel, prove that the one was not typical of the other, they equally prove 
that our Saviour was never prefigured, and that that intimate con- 
nection, between the Jewish and Christian dispensations, which has _ 
been so much relied upon by the defenders of the faith, never ex- 
isted but in the imaginations of men. But I feel as if I were insult- 
ing the understanding of the reader, in dwelling on this point. I 
dismiss it, therefore, especially as I have not been able to bring 
myself to believe that the writer had any thing more in view, in it, 
than a flourish of rhetoric to attract the vulgar gaze. 

The Mosaic dispensation, then, was figurative of the Christian. 
The Priesthood of the law was typical of the Priesthood of the 
; 6 ‘The former consisting of distinct and subordinate orders, 

a strong presumption thence arises in favour of that distinction and 
subordination of office which, until the days of Calvin, characteriz- 
ed, without a single exception, the Christian Church. This we 
contend, as was said before, gives us possession of the ground, and 
throws the burthen of proof upon the advocates of ‘parity. 

So much then for the Jewish Priesthood. It was a shadow of 
the Christian Priesthood, according to the express declaration of 
the Apostle Paul. While the Miscellaneous writer does not venture 
epenly to deny this, but rather seems to admit it, in representing 
the whole Jewish system as typical, he endeavours, nevertheless, 
in an indirect manner, to destroy all r elationship between the 
Priesthood of the law and of the Gospel, by dwelling on the va- 
riety of dress, with some other subordinate points of distinction. 
Here he acts with his usual imprudence; tearing up, in his rage 
against sas death the very foundations of the Christian faith. 

A Layman of the Episcopal Church. 
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3 ome White, the peehent worthy Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
in Pennsylvania, proceeds, in his interesting pamphlet, to prove 
“that a temporary departure from Episcopacy would be warranted 
by her doctrine, by her practice, and by the principles on which 
Episcopal government is asserted.” 

« Whatever that Church holds,” says he, * must be included in 
_ the thirty-nine articles of religion; which were evidently intended 
for a comprehensive system: of necessary doctrine.”* But what ay 


* It is to be presumed that te Liturgy and Offices of the Giiiren’ are 
also the standards of her doctrine. Ed. 
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these articles on the present subject? Simply, that ‘ the Book 
of Consecration of Archbishops and Bishops, and the ordering of 
Priests and Deacons, doth contain all things necessary thereunto; 
neither hath it any thing that of itself is superstitious and ungodly.” 
[Art. xxxvi.] The canons speak !the same sense, censuring those 
who shall “ affirm that the government of the Church of England, 
by Archbishops, Bishops, &c. is anti-Christian, or repugnant to the 
word of God.’”’ [Canon vii.] And those who “ shall affirm that the 
form and manner of making and consecrating Bishops, Priests, and 


_ Deacons, containeth any thing in it that is repugnant to the word 


of God, or that they who are thus made Bishops, &c. are not law- 
fully made,” &c. [Canon viii.] 

«‘How.can such moderation of sentiment and expression be jus- 
tified, if the Episcopal succession be so binding, as to allow no 
deviation in a case of extreme necessity? Had the Church of Eng~ 
land decreed concerning baptism and the Lord’s supper, only that 
they were ‘ not repugnant to the word of God,’ and that her 
offices for those sacraments were ‘ not superstitious and ungodly,” 
would she not be censured by almost all Christendom, as renounc- 
ing the obligation of those sacraments? Equally improper would be 
the application of such moderate expressions to Episcopacy, if (as 
‘some imagine) she considers it to be as binding as baptism and the 
Lord’s supper.” 

“ The Book of Consecration and Ordination carries the idea no 
further, except that the preface, as altered at the restoration (for 
it was not so in the old preface), affirms, that ‘ from the Apostles’ 
times there have been these orders in Christ’s Church, Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons.’ But there is an evident difference between 
this and the asserting the unlawfulness of deviating from that prac- 
tice in an instance, extraordinary and unprovided for.” el, 

It is evident, from the foregoing passages, that Bishop White does 
not consider a deviation from Episcopacy to be forbidden, either 
by the articles, or the canons, or the book of consecration of the 
Church of England—that he does not consider it * to be as much 
binding as baptism and the Lord’s supper’’—and that the “‘ modera- 
tion of sentiment and expression” show tue meaning of his Church. 
He informs us that the preface to the book of consecration and or~ 
dination was altered at the restoration; but still does not condemn 
a deviation from Episcopacy in particular cases. Let us hear now 
what a later writer, even the author of ** A Companion for the 
Festivals,” says: ‘“¢ Men may with the same reason abolish the sac- 
raments of the Church, and all other Christian institutions, as pretend 
that the functions of Church officers are mutable and temporary.” 
This, and many similar declarations, would have been more modest, 
had they contradicted only Bishop White, and not been opposed to 
the standards of the Episcopal Church.* The Bishop furnishes next 
precedents from the practice of the Church. ee 
_ “Many of the English Protestants,” says he, “ during the per- 
secution by Queen Mary, tcok refuge in foreign countries, particu- 


_ larly in Germany and Geneva. When protestantism revived at the 


“auspicious accession of Queen Elizabeth, and at the same time a 


‘* See the remarks at the end of this number. Ed. 
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cloud was gathering on the continent, in consequence of the Em- 
peror’s victories over the princes of the Smalcaldic league, many 
of the exiles returned to their native land; some of whom, during 
their absence, had been ordained according to the customs of the 
countries where they had resided. ‘These were admitted without 
re-ordination, to preach and hold benefices: one of them [Whit- 
tingham] was promoted to a dcanery; but, at the same time, as 
several of them were endeavouring to make innovations in the 
established Church, it was provided in a law (13th Elizabeth 12) 
that ‘ whoever shall pretend to be a Priest or Minister of God’s 
holy word, by reason of any other form of institution, consecration, 
or ordering, than the form set forth by act of parliament, before the 
feast of the nativity of Christ next ensuing, shall, in the presence of 
the Bishop, declare his assent, and subscribe to all the articles of 
religion agreed on,’ &c. Here existed an extraordinary occasion, 
not provided for in the institutions for common use; the exigency of 
the case seems to have been considered; and there followed a tolera- 
tion, if not implied approbation, of a departure in that instance from 
Episcopal ordination.” The Bishop has inserted here the following 
note: ‘* Bishop Burnet says (History of his own times, anno 1661) 
that until the act of uniformity, passed soon after the restoration, 
those who came to England, from the foreign Churches, had not 
been required to be ordained among us. If so, the argument 
founded on practice, extends further than it has been urged. The 
act of Elizabeth, however, had no operation beyond the Christmas 
next ensuing; neither, indeed, did it pronounce that a good ordi- 
nation which would have been otherwise defective ; but its being 
Meant to comprehend those who were aT THAT TIME invested 
with foreign non-episcopalian ordination, is evident from their 
being actually allowed to preach and hold benefices, on the condi 
tion of their subscribing the thirty-nine articles.”* j 


* The reader is earnestly requested to peruse the following extract, from 
Dr. Chandler’s Appeal Defended, page 43, &c. concerning those persons 
in Elizabeth’s reign, who held preferments without being episcopally or- 
dained. Dr. Chandler is replying to Dr. Chauncy, who had urged the 
above instances as proofs that the Church of England did not maintain the 
necessity of Episcopal ordination. : 

“ The foreign Divines mentioned by the Doctor, wz. P. Martyr, MM. 
“Bucer, and P. Fagius, who were admitted, without re-ordination, not to 
ecclesiastical préferments in the established Church (excepting P. Martyr, who 
had been episcopally ordained, and was made at last Canon of Christ’s 
Church), but to agademical preferments in the Universities, came over 
upon the invitation of Cranmer, and were settled in their respective places 
before the Ordinal was compiled and established. As to Whittingham and 
Travers, the two other instances pointed out by the Doctor; the former 
was preferred in the early part of Eligadeth’s reign, by the interest of the 
Earl of Leicester, the great patron of the Puritans. Upon the accession 

- of that Princess, she found the affairs of religion ina confused, precarious 
_ state; and the great object of her attention was, first, to brmg about quietly, 
if possible, the re-establishment of the Protestant religion, as it had been > 

reformed in the reign of King Edward; and then to secure it against the 
attempts of the Papists. All her political address was requisite. for con- 
ducting this important work, as it was foreseen that innumerable dangers 
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would attend it. In this condition of things, it was found necessary to 
encourage and employ all persons indiscriminately, who were known to be 
disaffected to Popery, and were thought able, by writing or preaching, to 
combat successfully its distinguishing principles. Whittingham was a per- 
gon of this character, and although not lawfully ordained,’ yet, by’ the con- 
nivance of some, and the interest of others, he obtained the Deanery of 
Durbam. Travers, a noted Puritan, and a popular preacher, one of those 
who went over to Antwerp for ordination, finding the Mastership of the 
Temple vacant, made use of all his interest to obtain it; and he succeeded 
so far, that he engaged even the Lord Treasurer, Burleigh, to recommend him 
for the appointment. But the Archbishop opposed it, alleging his irregular 
behaviour, and the insufficiency of his ordination. The event was, that 
Travers was set aside, and the place given to his competitor, the celebrated 
Hooker. His friends, however, madea shift to keep him in as a preacher of 
the afternoon lecture. i : 
“Having shown in what manner Whittingham and Travers got their 
preferments, I shall go on to ohsérve, that there were, in the former part 
of this reign, many instances of mere Laymen, without any éind of ordi- 
nation, who had the address to possess themselves of liyings in the Church. 
« Nicholas, Bishop of Bangor,’ says one who was most circumstantially 
acquainted with the history of those times, ‘ having this year (1567) made 
some inspection into the condition of his diocess, sent the Archbishop, 
according to his order, the names of all the Dean and Chapter, and of all 
the Ministers in his diocess, with account of their residency and their hos- 
pitality; stich also as were not Deacons nor Priests, and yet held ecclesi- 
astical preferments. To the end, ashe wrote, that his Grace might per- 
ceive, how men that were no Ministers had such livings, to the utter de- 
cay of learned men to be Ministers, where others had that liberty to hold 
benefices, and not to be in orders.’* If then the preferments of such men 
as Whittingham and Travers are a proof, that in this reign the ordination 
of Presbyters was allowed to be valid; those preferments which were held 
by the Laity are also a proof, that no erdination at all was thought to be 
necessary. : ts ce soe ais 
“« But neither of these conclusions ought to be admitted ; sinee we know 
upon the strongest evidence, that it was the doctrine of the Church 
throughout the whole of the reign we are considerin g, that ordination was 
of divine appointment, and that Episcopal ordination was of apostolical’ 
institution ; and that it was an established law from the very beginning of 
it, that ‘no man should be accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, 
Priest, or Deacon in the Church. of England, or suffered to execute any of 
the said functions,’ without Episcopal ordination. Yet, notwithstanding, 
it was impossible to prevent transgressions of it in some instances; and 
such instances show, not what was approved of, but what was overlooked 
or permitted, through the necessity of the times. These irregularities, 
however, were corrected by degrees; and, in a course of years, they were 
entirely removed. In 1586, the Archbishop took cognizance of the case 
of Travers, objecting to « his ordination at Antwerp, and his denying to 
Receive the orders of the Ministry accordin g to the English book of ordi- 
5 L oe i 7s leew up the reasons for his conduct, and presented them 
bishop Suet ae whe wii them to the Archbishop. The Arch- 
10p 3 ‘ em with short marginal animadversions, some of which 
I will transcribe, for the use of Dr. Chauncy and his friends. ‘« As to that 
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‘White.* . Had the same just and liberal views been discovered by 
others, no controversy had arisen; Had it been consistent with 
brevity, the Bishop might easily have shown that the assertion of 
Bishop Burnet is correct ; he might have given other instances in 
practice, particularly the ample licence of Archbishop Grirdal to 
John Morrison, who had no other ordination than by a Scots Pres- 
bytery ; and he might ‘have enlarged on the striking instance of 


assertion, that Ministers lawfully made in any Church of sound profession 
in the faith, were acknowledged such in any other; and this to be’ the uni- 
versal and perpetual practice; the Archbishop miade this only exception ; 
always excepting such Churches as allowed of Presbytery and executed it. Then 
as to his examples, this was the Archbishop’s animadversion—that he 
knew no stich foreign Ministers executing their Ministry here; but if there 
were, their cause was far differing from his—that Mr. Whittingham, had 
he lived, had been deprived, withotit special grace and dispensation; al- 
though His.cause and Mr. Zravers’s were nothing like—That the laws of 
this realm required, that such as were to be allowed as Ministers in thig 
Church of England, should be ordained by a Bishop, and subscribe to the 
articles Kefore Kim. Lastly, whereas Zravers had said, that the last Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was acquainted with his manner of calling to the Mi- 
nistty, and so was the Bishop of London, and were contented he should 
preach ‘at the Temple (as he had done now almost six years), and that the 
present Archbishop himself had not taken anysexceptions against it; our 
Archbishop said, that this was to abuse their patience, and that 4e never 
allowed of his kind g calling, neither could be allow ofit.”"{ =. 

_ Who can say, after reading the last paragraph of the above extract, that 
Whitgift, who is the Archbishop there quoted, did not maintain the neces- 
‘sity of Episcopal ordination? Or who will contend that the few irregulari- 
ties whith took place in thetime of Elizabeth, during a period of imminent 
difficulty; invalidate the. declarations of the public offices of the Church} 
which maintain the necessity of Episcopal ordination? Ed. 

- * Jt will be seen by the letter under the signature of an Episcopalian; 
that this compliment is disclaimed by the person for whom it was in- 
tended. ues : a Ed: 

_ + That Archbishop Grindal was, in some instances, lax in his principles 
and discipline is confessed. His remissness in repressing the irregularities 
of the Puritans called forth the reproof of the privy council. The learned 
Collier, in his accurate and ‘sensible history, inserts this letter of the privy 
council to Archbishop Grindal, and prefaces it with the following remark. 
«é Archbishop Grindal being thought too gentle and remiss ini his manage- 
ment, the privy council wrote to him to complain of, the relaxation of dis-. 
‘cipline.”” Col. Eccle. Hist: vol. ii. p: 371. g 

Tt is also a fact that he licensed Morrison; and Collier makes the follow- 

ing judicious remarks upon it. * Before the Archbishop’s jurisdiction was 
returned, Dr. Aubrey, his Vicar-General, granted a preaching licence to one 
John Morrison, a Scotchman, in which he allows the orders of a Presby- 
ter given him by the Scotch Church.”’ Collier then inserts the licence, and 
afterwards remarks—‘‘ By the clauses” (in the licence) “ of Quantum in 
nobis est (as much as in us lies), et de jure possumus (- and according to 
right can do), et quatenus jura regni patiuntur (and as far as the laws of 
the kingdom suffer us), it is plain that Aubrey (who, as the V icar-General 
of the Archbishop, granted:the licence) was somewhat conscious of a strain 
upon the English constitution; and that the Archbishop was not so firm — 


“ + Life of Whitgift, p. 252.” 
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Whittingham. But he has done enough. One authentic instance 
is as good asa thousand. What credit now isto be given to the 
assertions, that “ the validity of Presbyterial ordination has been 
denied from its origin”—and that it has been adopted from “ neces- | 
sity?’ Where was the necessity that Whittingham and others 
should remain without Episcopal ordination? Were there no Eng- 
lish Bishops ; or were there none willing to ordain them! No such 
thing. ‘Their ordination was admitted by the Church and by the 
state to be valid. Could not Calvin have obtained Episcopal ordina~ 
tion? Yes; he might have been a Bishop, a Cardinal, any thing he 
pleased. He, was highly esteemed and honoured by the first Re- 
formers, and his name will be had in everlasting remembrance. 
The pamphlet of Bishop White is very rare, and therefore I can- 
hot dismiss it without further extracts. This is doing justice to 
Episcopalians themselves; and Ido not despair of its producing 
some effect upon those who are teaching things “ contrary to sound 
doctrine.” ‘ ee 


ne 


[ Remarks, by the Editor, on the frreceding Number.}. 
_ The preceding number contains the very serious charge, that the 
author of the “ €ompanion for the Festivals,” &c. has “ opposed 
those standards of his Church,” which he solemnly promised to 
maintain. He intreats the patience and candid attention of the 
reader while he vindicates himself from this charge. ; 

_ It will be recollected that he maintains the divine institution of 
Episcopacy; that Episcopacy, therefore, is to be placed on a footing: 
with other divine institutions; and that of course a departure from 
it can only be excused by necessity, by unavoidable ignorance, or 
involuntary error. And as a necessary result of the divine institu- 
tion of Episcopacy, he maintained, as a general proposition, subject, 
doubtless, to the exceptions above mentioned, that Episcopal ordi- 


to Episcopal right and apostolical succession, as might have been expected,” 
Collier. Eccle. Hist. vol. il. p. 579. 
_ But because Grindal was lax in some of his principles and in his conduct, 
does it follow that the Bishops of the Church were generally so? Or, be- 
eause, in the difficulty and confusion attending the settlement of a Church, 
some irregularities were connived at, is it a proof that the Church does not 
maintain the declarations of her public services? If one of the Presbyteries 
of the Presbyterian Church were to acknowledge a man as a Minister who 
‘ had not received what that Church considers as a regular call and commis- 
sionto the Ministry, would this prove that the Presbytesian Church does 
not maintain the necessity of such call and commission? Surely, the occasional 
~ irregularities of any Church, or the lax principles or conduct of some of her 
members, should not be considered as affecting her public faith and doc- 
trines. The triumph with which the author of Miscellanies adduces these 
. instances, is surely premature. While the public standards of the Church 
of England, and her constant and acknowledged practice sanction only 
Episcopal ordination, some few irregularities in the first settlement of the 
Church, when, from peculiar circumstances, it was difficult and almost im- 
possible to enforce strict order and discipline, will pass for nothing. Ed. 
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nation is necessary to the exercise of a valid ministry. Let us now 
see whether, in maintaining these opinions, he has opposed the 
standards of his Church. : te 

- He takes it for granted, that the book of consecration of Bishops 
and of ordering of Priests and Deacons,* is one of the standards of 
his Church; as this book is not only ratified by the Articles, but 
was solemnly set forth by the Church, several years before she 
formally adopted the Articles. 

Tn opening this book, he is struck with the preface, which begins 
with the following sentence: “ It is evident unto all men diligently 
reading Holy Scripture, and ancient authors, that from the Afos- 
sles’ times there have been these orders of Ministers in Christ’s 
Church, Bishofis, Priests, and Deacons.” The fair construction of 
this passage is, that the Holy Scriptures prove the institution of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, and that ancient authors prove the 
same. 

But he will not rest the conformity of his opinions to the stand- 
ards of his Church on this proof alone. Going on in the preface he 
finds the following sentence: ‘* No man shall be accounted or taken 
to be a /awful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, in this Church, or suf- 
fered to execute any of the said functions, except he be. called, 
tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, according to the form 
hereafter following, or hath had Hfiscofial consecration or ordina- 
tion.” Here the /awfuiness of a Minister is rested on his having 
Lipiscofial consecration or ordination. Is not this the very language 
of the “¢ Companion for the Festivals and Fasts?”” The force of the 
term * lawful” has been evaded in England, where the Church is 
established, by saying that by the term “ lawful Minister,” is 
merely meant his being acknowledged by the law of the land. In 
this country, however, no such evasion of the term can be re- 
sorted to. The term as used by the Episcopal Church here, can 
have only an ecclesiastical signification, and must mean /awful i 
the eye of the Church. Consider “ lawful” as denoting sufficiency 
of authority ; then, since the Church declares that no man shall be 
considered as a ‘lawful’? Minister, who hath net had Episcopal 
consecration or ordinatién, she excludes all Ministers from having 
sufficient authority, who are not thus ordained or consecrated. Is 

~~ not this the language of the ‘ Companion for the Festivals,” &c. ? 
\_ With what justice can the author of that book be accused of oppo-. 
sing the standards of his Church? 

Jn the office for ordering Deacons, the first prayer thus com~ 
mences: ** ALMicutTy Gop, who, by thy Divine Providence, hast 
afipointed DIVERS. ORDERS of Ministers in thy Church,” &c. And 
the prayer goes on to rank Deacons as one of the orders of 
Ministers ¢hus appointed. % . 

In the office for ordering Priests, the first prayer thus com- 
mences: “ AtmicuTy Gop, giver of all good things, who, by thy 
Holy Spirit, hast APPOINTED DIVERS ORDERS Of Ministers in 
thy Church,” &c. And the prayer evidently ranks PRriesrs 
among the orders thus afipointed. / ee 


_ * This book is inserted in the Philadelphia edition of the Common Prayer 
Book, royal octavo, and in the New-York quarto edition. , 
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Tn like manner, in the office for the consecration of Bishops, tha 
second prayer thus commences: “ ALmicuTy Gop, giver of alk 
good things, who, by thy Holy Spirit, hast APPOINTED DIVERS 
ORDERS cf Ministers in thy Church,” &c. And the prayer plainly 
ranks Bisuops among the orders thus afipointed. In the other 
offices, the BrsHop ORDAINS. Deacons and Presbyters do not 
receive the power of ordination. It is vested, at his consecration, 
in the Bishop only. ! afi 

Here then the Church expressly declares that Almighty God 
appointed divers orders of Ministers in his Church ; that these or- 
ders aré Deacons, Priests, and Bishofis 3 to the /ast of whom alone 
appertains thé ower of ordination. Are not these the doctrines 
Maintained by the autlior of the ‘“ Companion for the Festivals,” 
&c.? With what justice can he be accused of opposing the stand- 
ards of his Church? What Ae inculcates may not, indeed, be of 
much importance ; but what the standards of the Churchinculcate 
is of the first importance to all her Ministers and to all her mem- 
bers. If the above declarations from her services do not prove 
that she maintains the divine institution of Episcopacy, and acknow= 
ledges only Episcopal ordination, he confesses himself unable to 
judge of the meaning of terms or the force of language. 

In peaceably and decently maintaining, in her public offices, the 
necessity of Episcopal ordination, the Episcopal Church gives no 
Just cause of offence to other denominations. She exercises only 
the same right which they possess; a right of which no human 
power can justly deprive her. ‘lo deny her this right ; to attempt 
to deter her from the exercise of it, by a system of denunciation, 
ridicule, and obloquy, is to display a spirit of persecution, which, 
in this age, and in this country, will surely be reprobated by good, 
men of all denominations. ~ ; ds 
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bur instances that have been adduced of Titus at Crete, of St. 
James at Jerusalem, of Epaphroditus at Philippi, of the seven Bi- 
shops of the Pro-Consular Asia, and of Timothy at Ephesus, are, 
surely, competent to demonstrate the existence of the Episcopal 
dignity in the Church of Christ during the Apostolic age. From 
these combined sources we derive accumulated and satisfactory 
evidence. d es 
And let it not be forgotten, that, notwithstanding what has been 
said by the Miscellaneous writer, and by many other advocates of 
his cause, a strong argument in our favour is to be drawn from 
the exact correspondence, between the orders of our Priesthood 
and those. which were instituted in the Jewish Church. At least 
we have a right to avail ourselves of this circumstance, if it be ad- 
mitted that the Apostles and the early Fathers adopted in their 
writings a legitimate mode of reasoning. : 


e 
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¥t will not be denied by any one who is acquainted with the sacred 
scriptures, that the Jewish dispensation,’although not in all its mi- 
nute points, yet certainly in its outlines, was typical of the Christian. 
In the one, the other was completely adumbrated. And were not 
the orders of the Levitical Priesthood—was not the form of Eccle- 
siastical government established by Moses, a very important part 
of the old dispensation? Is it not probabie that by the orders of the 
Jewish Priesthood were adumbrated corresponding orders in the 
Christian Church? 

But we are told “ that the whole Jewish dispensation was typical, 
and was completely fulfilled and abolished at the coming of Christ.” 
This is partly true. But was the substance also abolished with the 
shadow ? Can it be supposed that Christ did not intend to perpetu- 
ate the Priesthood? And if he did intend to institute a Priesthood, 
why should not the law in this instance, as well as in every other, 
be a “ shadow of the good things to come?” Under the old dispen- 
sation, by various types, the new one wasprefigured. Christ himself 
was adumbrated by unnunabered figures. So also was his Church. 
So also were many institutions of his Church. And why should 

_hot this be the case with his institution of Ecclesiastical government? 
Why should not the orders of the Priesthood under the old econ- 
omy be supposed to typify those orders that were to be established 
tinder the new? Besides, the fact is, that the Christian dispensation 
‘was not so much the abolition, as it was the fulfilment of the Jew- 
ish. Christ came, not to destroy, but to fu/fil the law and the 
prophets. : 

It is true, that in many respects God accommodated himself as 
a merciful and wise Legislator, to the peculiar circumstances of 
the Jewish nation, and thereby rendered the law a school-master, 
that prepared them, by its instructions, for the coming of Christ. 
But all the fundamerital principles of the systems he pursued to- 
wards the Jewish and Christian people, were precisely the same. 
From these great principles there was no necessity that he should 
stoop, in order to suit himself to the sentiments, the manners, and 
prejudices of his people. ‘The revelations which he communicated 
to Jews and Christians, in relation to his own nature and attributes, 
jn relation to the origin, the fall, the restoration, the present con- 
dition, and the everlasting destiny of the human race, were pre- 

cisely the same. The moral laws, which he promulgated to the one 
people, and the other, were, with a very few modifications, the 
same. 

So also the form of ecclesiastical government was, with very 
little alteration, the same amongst Jewish and Christian people. 
There can be conceived to be nonecessity on this point for a radical 
change—a total abolition. The form of Church government esta~ 
plished by Moses, was. as much the appointment and institution of 
God, as that which was established by Christ himself. Why then 
should God be supposed to have abolished his own institution, where 
no imperious necessity, as in the case of the rites and ceremonies, 
and peculiar usages of the Jewish Church, seemed to require it, be- — 

’ fore he could usher in the new dispensation? It is true, indeed, we 
possess not the Jewish form of Church government. We possess 
one, however, which is the consummation of the Jewish—-a govern- 
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ment of which the Jewish was an imperfect image. We possess 2 
Priesthood more glorious than the Levitical, inasmuch as it minis~ 
ters under a more glorious dispensation—~inasmuch as it performs 
purer and miore exalted offices—inasmuch as in its nature and offi. 
ces, it is the glorious substance which was only faintly shadowed out 
under the law. 

We think, therefore, that we stand on substantial ground when 
we maintain that we derive a strong argument in demonstration of 
the divine origin of our form of Church government, by showing that 
on this point the new dispensation is made to correspond with the 
old; is made’the true substance of which the old was the shadows 
What the High Priests, the Priests, and the Levites were in the 
temple, such are the Bishops, the Presbyters and Deacons in the 
Church of Christ. This is the uniform language of the Fathers. 
This is the conclusion to which the data afforded us by the Apostles 
inevitably lead. 

Such. was the model of Church. government instituted by God 
himself, and intended to be transmitted through all ages, with mo-= 
difications that should vary, no doubt, according to the varying 
circumstances of mankind; provided these modifications affected 
not its great and cardinal principles. We say that the Jewish 
Priesthood was the image of the Christian. We say that it is 
sound reasoning to deduce the probable form of the substance from 
the lineaments of it that may be traced in its image. 

Nor will our mode of reasoning tend in the smallest degree to 
favour the pretensions, or sanction the usurpations of the Pope of 
Rome. Let it be remembered, that wherever there is a Bishop, 
Presbyters, Deacons, and a people, there we believe also is the 
Church of Christ. It is a matter of no importance whether his 
jurisdiction be extended over a smaller or a greater territory. A 
Bishop, says St. Jerome, has the same authority whether he be 
placed over the diocese of Eugubium or of Rome; of Rhegium or 
Constantinople. : 

- Nor does it diminish the force of that evidence which we derive 
in support of our cause, from the similitude between the Jewish and 
our Priesthood, from the one being typical of the other, that the 
analogy cannot be traced through every minute point. As well 
might the infidel attempt to prove that none of the types which are 
considered by believers as having a reference to our Saviour, can 
properly be applied to him. Not one of them will apply to him in 
every particular. As to the remaining observations made on this 
head by the “ author of Miscellanies,” I make no remarks upon. 
them. I leave it to his readers to determine whether they do any 
credit to his understanding or his feelings. os 

These are the arguments which we derive from Scrifiure, in 
proof of the Apostolic origin of our form of Church governménte 
We trust they are satisfactory to every unprejudiced mind. 

And what are the considerations by which the advocates of parity 
endeavour to evade the force of this strong and accumulated evi- 
dence! By a few expressions of scripture, almost too inconsiderable 
to merit a moment’s examination. From the promiscuous use of 
the terms Bishop and Presbyter in the sacred scripture—from its 
being mentioned in one place, that Timothy was ordained ‘ with 
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the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery””—from the transaction 
that’ took place between Paul and Barnabas, and the men of Anti- ° 
och—from such considerations as these, do they endeavour to coun- 
teract the evidence which we derive from the most clear and un- 
doubted facts. After what has been already advanced on these 
points, it is altogether unnecessary that I should dwell upon them. 
_ The argument which the advocates of parity once attempted to 
draw from the promiscuous use of the terms Bishop and Presbyter, 
is, I believe, at this time generally relinquished. It is too feeble to 
Merit a serious reply. © ges 
_ With regard to the passage in which St. Paul exhorts Timothy 
“to stir up the gift which was in him, which was given him by 
‘prephecy, with the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery ;” I 
wish to be indulged only in a few remarks. There can be no doubt 
that when St. Paul speaks of the gift which was imparted to him by 
the laying on of Ais hands, it refers to the same transaction. St. 
Paul then, at any rate, was himself present at the ordination of 
Timothy. This is all that is necessary to every purpose which we 
Wish to accomplish. This passage does not show that Presbyters 
alone ever possessed the power of ordination. St. Paul was, in 
this instance, obviously associated with them. 

' But the author of *¢ Miscellanies,” before he enters on this part 
of his subject, offers up a petition, which certainly merits our verv 
serious attention. He prays that the same spirit which indited the 
word may ‘also direct him in the interpretation of it. If he will 
avow that his petition was granted, that the spirit for which he of- 
fered up his solemn petition was dispensed to him, surely it would 
be rashness, it would be presumption in us to proceed a step fur- 
ther. Who shall dare make one zuspired fienman contradict or 
ven misunderstand another? Nevertheless, since after the inter- 
pretation he hath given to the phrase “ by prophecy,” there seems 
to be no internal evidence of his having really received this super- 
natural power, and since he hath not as yet afforded us any exter- 
hal proof on which to found pretensions of this kind, we hope we 
shall be excused for our infidelity, when we reject, as unworthy of 
credit, the whole of what he has advanced on this part of the subject. 
It is altogether unsupported by any proof, ‘This has been amply de- 
monstrated inthe answer he hath already received. It would be 
to impose on the patience of the public, should I attempt to enter 
a field which has been so thoroughly explored. : 

~The sect of Presbyterians can derive no advantage, then, to their 
cause from that passage of St. Paul’s Epistle already illustrated 5 
nor will they be any more profited by the transaction which took 
place between Paul and Barnabas, and the people of Antioch. Let 
them prove to us, that this was a real ordination, and not a mere 
benediction, a ceremony very common in the Jewish Church; let 
them show us that the Apostles did not always esteem it as their 
peculiar privilege to have received their consecration to their office 
immediately from the hands of Christ himself, and that this is not 
the only way in which they were ordained ; let them show us that 
St. Paul had not been already ordained by Christ whilst on his way 
to Damascus persecuting his Church; in short, let them show us 
that this was not altogether an — and therefore, 
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not tending to establish a precedent by which to regulate the future 
practice of the Church ; let them prove these things, and then we 
will admit that this fact gives some countenance to Presbyterian 
principles. Let their Ministers prove to us that the Holy Ghost 
hath ever said to their congregations as it did to the people of An- 
tioch, Sefiarate me.such men for the Ministry, mentioning their 
names, and we will no longer question their jus divinum—we will 
no longer require even their ruding Elders to give validity to the 
work of their ordination. yet ore Se gre ae 
Such is the abundant proof which the Scriptures afford us in 
favour of Episcopacy. Coal ah Gemebmepaes.: PS Oe 
Such are the feeble attempts that have been made to invalidate - 
them. bs -CYPRIAN.. . 
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Ir may be expected that the sentiments of Bishop White, of 
Pennsy!vania, will have greater weight with Episcopalians than any 
thing which could be written by myself. He wrote at a time critical . 
to the Episcopal Churches, has accurately examined the subject, 
and prudently accommodated himself to the prejudices of many of 
those for whom he wrote. His station in the Church and his cha- 
racter, alone entitle him to respect and attentions In stating “ the 
grounds on which the authority of Episcopacy is asserted,” he 
differs widely from those late writings which have given such just 
cause of offence. “ That the Apostles,” says he, ‘“¢ were succeeded 
by an order of Ministers superior to Pastors in general, Episcopa- 
lians think they prove by the testimonies of the ancient Fathers, 
and from the improbability that so great an innovation, assome con- 
ceive it, could have found general and peaceable possession in the 
second or third century, when Episcopacy is on both sides acknow- 
ledged to have been prevalent.” ‘Fhe use here of the words think, 
and as some concezve it,* plainly enough intimate the Bishop’s own 
opinion. The author of ** A Companion for the Festivals,” &c. 
not only thinks, but is sure, and will allow nobody else so much as. — 
to think, except those who show “ ignorance, invincible prejudices, 
imperfect reasonings, and mistaken judgments.”}+ Bishop White 
proceeds to reason as follows: : en 


4 The words ‘‘ as some conceive it” evidently apply to the opponents of 
Episcopacy. Si A ike, Shek eae 

T Does not the Miscellaneous author believe in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, in the necessity of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper? Does he not 
believe that those who reject them are §< imperfect” in their reasonings,’ 3 
“‘ mistaken” in their judgements? What excuse will he make for them but 
that their “ignorance” is “* unavoidable,” their «« error involuntary,” or 
their “ prejudices invincible?” Now may not the Quaker and the Socinian 
urge against the author of Miscellanies, the same charges of arrogance, of 
bigotry, and intolerance which he so frequently and charitably applies to the 
author of the ‘‘ Companion for the Festivals,” &c } ee 


In regard to the different style of this book, and of the pamphlet, it may 
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~ & That the Apostles adopted any particular form, affords a\pre- 
sumption of its being the best, all circumstances at that time consi- 
dered; but to make it unalterably binding, it must be shown en- 
joined in positive precept.* Bishop Hoadly clearly points out this 
distinction in his answer to Dr. Calamy. The latter having consi- 
dered it as the sense of the Church, in the preface to the Ordinal, 
that the three orders were of Divine appointment, and urged it as 
a reason for non-conformity ; the Bishop, with evident propriety, 
yemarks, that the service pronounces no such thing; and that, there- 
fore, Dr. Calamy created a difficulty where the Church had made 
none ; there being “some difference,” says he, “ between these two 
sentences—Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, are three distinct or- 
ders in the Church, by Divine appointment ; and—from the Apos- 
tles’ time, there have been in Christ’s Church, Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons.t The same distinction is accurately drawn, and fully 
proved by Stillingfleet, in the Irenicum. “A 

_“ Now, if the form of Church government rests on no other 


be proper to mention that their object was different. The design’ of the 
one was the elucidation and defence of the principles of the Church; the 
design of the other was to conciliate and to reconcile Opposite opinions 
-and prejudices, and to unite all parties in a plan which the author recom- 
mended for the government of the Church, till the succession could be ob- 
tained. As the author of that pamphlet himself observes, in his first letter, 
in the subsequent pages, under the signature of an‘Episcopalian, “‘ the state- 
ment of the Episcopalian opinion is introduced” (in his pamphlet) «not 
in an argumentative manner, but in reference to an object very different 
from that of the comparative merits of Episcopacy and Presbytery. To 
the purpose of the author of the pamphlet, it was sufficient that Episco- 
palians “ thought” as he defines; whether they thought rightly or not on 
‘the question between them and the anti-Episcopalians.” How uncandid 
then is the author of Miscellanies in the remarks which he makes concerning 
“the author of the ‘* Companion for the Festivals,” &c. Ed. 
_* See the last paragraph of the remarks at the end of thisnumber. Ed. 

} Dr. Calamy appears to have understood the preface to the ordinal ac- 
cording to its natural and obvious meaning. The entire sentence, part of 
which only is quoted in the above passage, reads thus: “It is evident 
unto all men diligently reading Holy Scripture and ancient authors, that from 
the Apostles’ times there have been these orders of Ministers in Christ’s 
Church, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” Now, suppose the Church had 
said, It is evident unto all men diligently reading Holy Scripture and an- 
cient authors, that from the Apostles’ times, the doctrine of the Trinity has 
been received in the Church; would not the natural interpretation of this 
sentence be, that the Church had always received a doctrine which was 
established in Holy Screpture, and supported by the testimony of gncient 
authors 2 Is it not common in every disputed point of theology, to endea- 
vour to prove itin the first instance from Holy Scripture, and then to show, 
from the testimony of the primitive writers, that we have not mistaken the 
‘sense of Scripture? And in regard to all these points, is it not common to 

“say that they are proved by Scripture and ancient authors, an expression 
always understood as equivalent to divine authority or appointment? The 
prayers, however, in the offices of ordination already quoted, put the sense of 
the Church, as to the divine appointment of Bisuors, Prt ESTS, and Drea- 
gowns, beyond all doubt. In regard to the sentiments of Bishop Hoadly, 
see the remarks at the end of this number, Us paren 


* 
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foundation than ancient and apostolic fractice, it is humbly submit- 
ted to consideration, whether Episcopalians will not be thought 
scarcely deserving the name of Christians, should they, rather than 
consent to a temporary deviation, abandon every ordinance of posi- 
tive and Divine appointment.”’ eras, 
Here Bishop White agrees with Bishop Hoadly, and both de-~ 
clare that three orders are not of Divine afpointment, and that this 
is not the sense of their Church in the words of the preface to the 
Ordinal. Bishop White insists that there should be frosté7ve fires 
cefit, as well as apostolic practice, to make Episcopacy invariably 
binding., In this he has gone further, perhaps, than I would go.* 
His meaning, however, I apprehend to be, that the practice of the 
Apostles, who were extraordinary officers, isnot binding, nor can 
be followed by us. In this he is undoubtedly right; and the distinc- 
tion between the first constitution of the Church and the practice 
to be followed afterwards is highly important. The extraordinary 
powers which the Apostles exercised died with them.t Let this be 
attended to, and all that high-flying Episcopalians say about Ti- 
mothy being made Bishop at Ephesus, and Titus left at Crete, will 
appear perfectly trifling. The truth is, that they were either com- 
panions of Paul in his travels, or sent by him to preach and or- 
ganize churches in certain places.} Paul acted under the imme- 
diate authority of the glorious Head of the Church ; he employed. 
Timothy, Titus, and others, to whom he gave special directions for 
their work. This I take to be the meaning of Bishop White; as 
well as that the ordinances of divine worship, which were of posi+s 
tive appointment, were not to be abandoned for that concerning 
which there could be produced no positive precept whatever. 
Bishop White gives the sentiments of several writers of his Church, 
and their own explanation of them, as will be seen in the following 
extract: : zs rune 
‘¢ Any person reading what some Divines of the Church of Engy, 
jand have written against Dissenters, would, in general, widely mis- 
take their meaning, should he apply to the subject before us the 
censures he will sometimes meet with, which have in view, not 
merely the merits of the question, but the duty of conforming to the 


* Let the reader take particular notice of this. The author of Miscel- 
lanies, with great propriety, appears unwilling to admit that apostolic 
pracizce 1s not a ground of obligation in institutions which are evidently 
not local-and temporary, but general and permanent, in their design and 
uses. S h Ra aoe 2s 

+ Were not the gift of miracles, the gift of tongues, &c. extraordinary 
powers? and did these die with the Apostles? Were they not continued — 
among many of the primitive Christians? Does the Miscellaneous author 
mean to assert that the power of ordination, and the power of governing 
the Church, died with the Apostles? Did they not communicate these 
powers to their successors?) : boot Bids 

} It appears from the Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, that 
they were sent to Ephesus and Crete, to ordain Elders and Deacons. N. ow, 
if the Elders who were at Ephesus and Crete, before Timothy and Titus 
“were sent there, possessed the power of ordination, was it not worse than 
useless—was it not an affront to those Elders, to send Timothy and Titus 
te exercise this power? Eh eats ® See anee oudy 3 


* 
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established Church, in all things not contrary tothe law of God. 
Thus Bishop Stillingfleet, who, at the restoration, had written with 
great tenderness towards the Dissenters, and many years after 
wards preached a sermon en a public. occasion, containing severe 
animadversions on their separation, on being accused of inconsist- 
ency; replies (in the preface to his treatise on the unlawfulness of 
separation), that the former was ‘ before the laws were establish- 
ed;”” meaning principally the act of uniformity.* So also Bishop 
Hoadly says, the acceptance of re-ordination by the dissenting 
Ministers, would not be a denial of that right, which (as they con- 
ceived) Presbyters had to ordain; but a confession that their former 
‘ordination was ‘ so far null and void, that God did not approve the 
exercise of that in opposition to the lawful settled method.’ Dr. 
Henry Maurice also, who has written with great learning and re- 
putation in defence of Episcopacy, makes the same distinction; 
observing, that the ‘ Dissenters do foreign churches great injustice 
when they concern them-in their quarrel,’ the ordination of the 
latter being not only without, but in opposition to Bishops, against 
all the established laws ofthis Church,’ &c. Even where the same 
distinction is not expressed, it is generally implied.”}. ; 
Bishop White has given the main argument to some of the most 
jJearned and able writers in favour of Episcopacy. They do not 
contend for it as of divine right, but as being established by laws. 
They do not deny the validity of Presbyterian ordination otherwise 
than as its being ‘‘ in opposition to the lawful settled method” in the 
realm.} The following note of Bishop White is worthy of regard 
for its justness and candoure. . ‘ 


_ ® Bishop Stillingfleet, in his sermon preached at St. Paul’s, and already 

quoted in Detector, No. II. certainly denied the right of Presbyters to or- 

gain, and maintained that the apostolical succession, in the order of Bishops, 

stood on the same ground of obligation with the canon of scripture and 
' the observance of the Lord’s day. Ed. 

_ + There was certainly a difference between the foreign churches and 
the Dissenters of England. The one pleaded the necessity and the peculiar 
circumstances of their situation as an excuse for their departure from Epis- 
copacy; the other acted in direct oppesition to the authority of Bishops. . 
Dr. Maurice, while he makes this distinction, is steadfast in maintaining that 
Christ and his Apostles instituted Bishops in the Church ; vested them with 
the exclusive power of ordination; and placed them over congregations, 
and over the other orders of Ministers, with the power of governing them. 
These are palpably the positions which, with great force of learning and 
yeasoning, he maintains, in his treatises on Diocesan Episcopacy, against 
Clarkson and Baxter. Even the most strenuous asserters of the divine 

_ #ight of Episcopacy spoke with delicacy of the situation of some of the 
foreign churches, solely, however, on the principle that they departed front 

Episcopacy on the ground. of necessity; that their error was unavoidable, 
and might therefore be excusable. Ed. 

It is most astonishing that Divines of the Church of England, who 
maintain that the Apostles, under the direction of Christ, instituted three 
orders of the Ministry, and vested'the first order with the power of ordi- 
nation, should be represented as ‘ no otherwise denying the validity of 
Presbyterian ordination, than as its being in opposition to the lawful settled 
method in the realm.” Let the reader peruse the remarks on this extra- 
ordinary assertion at the end of this number, Ed. 


\ 
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“ In England, the members of the established Church consider 
the Dissenters as blameable in not conforming to it as such, there 
being nothing required contrary to the law of God.* ‘These, on 
the other hand, blame the members of the establishment, for not 
yielding to their conscientious scruples, which thus exclude them _ 
from public offices, and subject them to considerable burthens. 
Such were the principal sources of the animosities which have sub- 
sisted between the two parties; and hence arises an argument for 
charity and mutual forbearance among religious societies in Ame- 
rica, with whom the same causes of contention-and mutual censure 
have no place, and with whom, of course, the same degree of bit- 
terness would be less excuseable than in England.+ ; 

How often do facts baffle all conjecture! Who could have sup- 
posed that in the United States, more intolerant principles} would 
have been advanced than in England? The good Bishop has lived 
to see his advice, as to ordination, rejected, and his hopes frustrated 
by some who pretend to be wiser than their fathers. If, by the ex~ 
tracts which I have made, or those I shall yet make, any resent- 
ment against him may be excited, it will only add brightness to his 
graces, and immortality to his performance. eee 

i 


—— 


[ Remarks, by the Editor, on the preceding Number.} 


The author of Miscellanies, in the preceding number, and in 
many other passages of his Miscellanies, is anxious to establish the 
idea that “the most learned and able writers in favour of Episco- 
pacy,” contend for it not as of “ divine right,’’ but merely as 
established by human laws; and that of course they did not deny 
the validity of Presbyterian ordination. yi 
- To disprove this assertion by examining all the writers in favour 
of Episcopacy, can hardly be expected. As HooxkEr, however, 
has been represented as of the opinion above stated; and as from 
his profound learning, and unrivalled strength of talents and rea- 
soning, his authority would have great weight, it may be proper te 
examine how far the charge applies to him. tent 8 

‘The reader has already seen, in Detector, No.2, that Hooker, 


* Tt is presumed they also thonght Dissenters blameable in not con: 
forming to orders of the Ministry, which “ it is evident unto all men dili- 
gently reading Holy Scripture and ancient authors had been in Christ’s Church 
from the Apostles’ times.” whee gales 

ft It is to be presumed, that in order to maintain the Divine institution of 
Episcopacy, it is not necessary to violate the dictates of ‘ charity and mus 
tual forbearance,” or toindulge in any inexcusable ‘‘ bitterness.” Ed. 

¥ Must the author of Miscellanies again and again be told, that the 
principles which he calls “intolerant” were ayowed, during the primi- 
tive ages, by some of the most meek and humble men that ever adorned 
the Christian Church—men who patiently bowed their backs to the 
scourge, and, without murmur, gave their bodies to the fires of the 
stake? | as Ed. 
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Who is represented by the opponents of Episcopacy as allowing in. 
general terms the validity of Presbyterian ordination, boldly asserts 
that the “ institution of Bishops is from God, the Holy Ghost is 
the author of it.” This surely is contending for Episcopacy as of 
Divine right. tk Z " 
_ In regard to the power of ordination, HookER explicitly vests it 
in BrsHops alone. ‘ The power of ordaining both Deacons and 
Presbyters, ‘the power to give the power of order unto others, this 
also hath been ALWAYS PECULIAR unto Bisuops. Ithath not been 
heard of, that inferior Presbyiers were ever authorised to ordain.’ 
Eccle, Pol. book vii. sec. 6. Speaking of the decree of the coun- 
cil of Carthage, in the fourth century, when, for the first, Presbyters 
were associated with Bishops in ordination, he says, “ The asso- 
ciation of Presbyters is no sufficient proof that the power of ordi- 
nation is in them; but rather that it never was in them, we may 
hereby understand; for that no man is able to show either Deacon 
or Presbyter, ordained by Presbyters only, and his ordination ac- 
‘counted: daw/ul in any ancient part of the Church; every where 
examples being found both of Deacons and Presbyters, ordained by 
BisHOoPs ALONE oftentimes, neither even in that respect thought 
“insufficient.” Eccle. Pol. book vii. sec. 6. Is it possible for any 
‘man to be more explicit in maintaining that the power of ordiaation 
dis vested in Bishopsalone? «ss : ; 
And in what case does HOOKER dispense with Episcopal, and admit 
‘Presbyterian ordination? Only in those cases in which every man 
would be disposed to permit a departure from any /rosétive institus 
dion; “ when the EXIGENCE OF NECESSITY doth constrain to leave 
the usual ways of the Church, which otherwise we would willingly 
keep; where the Church must needs have some ordained, and 
netther hath, nov can have fiossibly a Bishofi to ordain.” A case 
ef extreme, of inevitable necessity can alone, in the opinion of 
Hooker, justify a departure from Episcopal ordination. On account 
of this case of mecessity, he admits, ‘ We are not simply and without 
excefition,” to insist on Episcopal ordination. But it is evident that, 
with this exception alone, we may, according to Hooker, urge “a 
dineal descent of power from the Apostles, by continued succession 
of Bishops in every effectual ordination.’’ For in the strongest lan- 
‘guage, he excludes, in every other case, all ordination but Episco- 
pal. ‘* These cases of INEVITABLE NECESSITY alone excepted, 
WONE MAY ORDAIN BUT ONLY BisHops.” See Hooker’s Eccle. 
Pol. book vii. sec. 14. . 

- Unblushing then must be that confidence which will maintain that 
Hooker admits in general the validity of Presbyterian ordination. 
A case of extreme necessity can never sanction a general frractice, 
nor establish a general princifle. Hooker dispenses with Episcopal 
ordination only in a case where the divine institutions of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper may be dispensed with; in a case of 7nevitable ne- 
cessity. Let us no more then be told, in the language of the author 
of Miscellanies, that “ the most ab’e and learned writers in favour 
of Episcopacy”’ do not deny the validity of Presbyterian ordination, 
otherwise than as its being in opposition to the “ lawful settled me- 
thod in the realm ;” that they ‘‘do not contend for Episcopacy as of 
divine right, but as being established by laws.” They maintain, 
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with Hooxer, that the “ institution of Bishops is of God, the Holy 
Ghost is the author of it;” and they admit of a departure from 
Episcopal ordination only/in “ a case of inevitable necessity.” . i 
"And of what avail will this.exception be to the opponents of Epis- 
copacy? Will they justify, by the plea of necessity, their departure 
from Episcopacy? Will they join issue upon this plea with the 
advocates of Episcopacy, and admit that ‘ cases of inevitable nes 
cessity excepted, none may ordain but only Bishofis?” Happy 
would it be for the Christian world, if the opponents of Episcopacy 
would act upon this principle. The schisms that now rend the 
body of Christ, and give occasion to the enemy. to blaspheme, would 

be healed. Christians would all be united as one fold, under one 
’ Shepherd. The prayer of Christ for his followers would be acs 
complished, ‘* May they all be onE, as thou Father art in me, and 
Tin thee ; that they also may be oNE in us.” Pil Ata Eo 

Bishop Hoanp.y is often brought forward by the anti-Episcopa- 
Hans as the champion of their cause.: And yet his defence of Epis 
copacy against Dr. Calamy, contains arguments in favour of it that 
‘we certainly should not expect to hear from one who was not hear= 
tily its friend. He contends for Episcopacy in the first place, on the 
ground of “ frescriftion, and the lawfulness of the thing: itself ;” 
observing, on this argument, that the * most learned patrons of the 
Presbyterian cause have never been able to produce any positive 
proof of any time inthe Christian Church, since the 4fostles’ days, 
when it was esteemed the office of every Minister of the gospel 
to ordain others to the ministry; or when this office was not ac« 
knowledged by all who speak any thing of it, to belong to’ sINGLE 
flersons SUPERIOR to ordinary Presbyters.”* pikrians S05) 

His next argument in favour of Episcopal ordination is ‘¢ taken 
from the zmstances of ordination recorded in the New Testament.” 
On this argument he observes, that “no such right in Presdyters 
to ordain.as is of late years claimed, can be concluded from any of 
the instances produced out of scripture in favour of Presbyterian 
ordination.” But, on the contrary, he “ doubts not to prove that 
there is no example of ordination alleged in their behalf, in which 
we find not some ecclesiastical officer acting sufierior to the ordi-. 
nary teachers of those days.” : 

Bishop Hoadly next supports Episcopal ordination “from the 
rules concerning ordination in the New Testament ;” observing, that 
there are no rules on “ the point of ordination but what are given 
to persons suferior to the \Presbyters, and ordinary teachers of 
those days.” He considers the instances of Timothy and Titus as 
conclusive in favour of Episcopal ordination ; observing, that it is 
* a very remarkable thing, that when there were PRESBYTERS 
already settled at Efhesus and at Crete, and such as ‘were without 
doubt as fit to manage the business of ordination as any in later 
ages, that St. Paul should not think fit to entrust this affair with 
them and their Presbyteries, but should devolve it wholly on 
‘Timoruy and Trrus; and instead of sending his directions to the 


“ Hoadly’s “* Brief Defence of Episcopal Ordination.” ‘The auctations 
are taken from the first chapter. 


i 
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teachers already in those filaces, should appoint these two to this 
office, without the least mention of any such right in those teachers, 
as they must have had according to some modern reasonings.” 
The argument for Episcopacy, from the cases of ‘Timothy and Titus, 
cannot be placed in a stronger point of view than it is by Bishop 
Hoadly in the above extract. : 

Bishop Hoadly founds his fourth argument in favour of Epis- 
copacy on afdsiolical institution; alleging, explicitly, ‘ that the 
Apostles left the power of ordaining Presbyters in the hands of 
Jixed Bishofis.” He says, that “ the main point to be proved is, 
that Episcopacy is of afostolical institution. For if it be shown 
that Bishops were settled in the Churches of Christ by them, 
it will be easily granted that so considerable a business as that of 
ordination was so far confined to them, by the wl/ of the Apostles, 
as that it should zever be frexformed without their inspeétion and 
_ their hands,” _ : 

Bishop Hoadly then proceeds to exhibit, and to vindicate the 
testimony of the fathers in favour of Hfiscopacy. In the sub- 
sequent part of his works he minutely considers, and, with great 
ability, refutes all the arguments that are ever used against “pis- 
cofial and in favour of Presbyterian ordination. And the most 
strenuous advocate for Episcopacy would be at a loss for stronger 
arguments than those urged by Bishop Hoadly. 

Now, that a man who maintains, as Bishop Hoadly does, that 
the jower of ordination Was always confined to single flersons, st~ 
herior to Presbyters—that all the instances of ordination in the 
New Testament prove, that the fower of ordination was confined 
to single persons, superior to Presbyters—that all the rides in the 
New Testament concerning the ordination of Presbyters, are di- 
rected to flersons superior to these Preshyiers, to be executed by 
them onLty—and that Epfiscofiacy and Episcofial ordination are of 
_ afrostolical institution (these are the very words of Bishop Hoadly)— 

‘that any person who holds such language in regard to Episcopacy 
and Episcopal ordination, shouid yet carry so far the sfz7zt ef com- 
jiliance, as to concede that Episcopal ordination is only “a matter 
of decency and regularity,’ is most extraordinary indeed: yet this 
concession does Bishop Hoadly make in the very treatise from 
which the above extracts are taken. If Episcopal government is 
to be placed on the foundation of decency and regularity only, why 
may there not be asmuch decency and regularity in Presbyterian go- 
vernment? Bishop Hoadly strenuously maintains that the fower of 
ordination was vested by the Apostles (who, it will be recollected, 
were divinely commissioned to establish the Priesthood,) not 7 Pres- 
byters, but in the superior order of Bishops alone. Vi then the Pres. 
byters were to exercise this power, would it not be usurpation ; 
would it not be substituting human authority in the Church in the 
place of divine? If the power of ordination was confined by the 
Apostles to Bishops, would not the exercise of it by Presbyters 
(whatever allowance we may be pleased to make for a case of ine- 
vitable necessity) be a mere nullity? No principle is ‘more plain 
than that a man cannot lawfully exercise a power which he has not 
lawfully received. If Bishop Hoadly, by these concessions which 
he made, and which appear mare to his other principles, 
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expected to induce the Dissenters to conform to the Church, how 
greatly was he disappointed ? ; 

It is matter indeed of astonishment’ and regret, that Bishop 
Hoadly should atterwards become the champion of principles that 
tended not only to subvert all authority in the Church, but to weaken 
many of her fundamental doctrines. So reprehensible were his opi- 
nions esteemed, that the lower house of convocation made a formal 
presentation of him to the house of Bishops. His character has 
been thus drawn by the pen of an able Divine: “ He always showed 
himself a much sounder politician than Divine ; he daily pronounced 
the absolution of our Rubrics in the face of the Church, yet told the 
world, through the press, they were no absolutions at all. In the 
same place he daily repeated our Creeds; yet, in several parts 
of his works, borrowed arguments from the writings of the Socznz- 
ans ; which, by an artful turn, he so levelled at the doctrines either 
contained in, or necessarily resulting from those Creeds, that he 
who reads his books grows heterodox himself, while he believes 
the writer to be orthodox. In his most celebrated book, in which he 
insinuates what he would have us take to be the only necessary con- 
ditions on which the favour of God is to be obtained, he dwells on 
moral conditions only; and by slight touches and double expres- 
sions, eludes thenecessity of fazth in the meritorious death of Christe 
He published a discourse, in which, among other things, he set 
forth, that it matters not so much what our religious principles 
are, as it does that we be sincere in them; reducing in a manner 
the whole duty of man to that of sincerity, of which he had given 
the world so bright an example in his own practice and profes- 
sions.” 

Christ delegated his power in the Church to his Apostles. ‘“ Al} 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. .As my Father sent 


me, even so send I you.’’? Whatever the Apostles did, had there- 


fore the sanction of Christ. What they did as the inspired gover- 
nors of the Church, was virtwally done by Aim. In theexercise of 
the power thus entrusted to them to establish the Church, ‘the 
Apostles, in all the Churches of which we have any account in 
Scripture, constituted three orders of the Ministry, and gave the 
power of ordination to the first order. Here is more than mere 
apostolic fractice—it is, as Bishop Hoadly maintains, Apostolic in- 
stitution. And surely, in the fundamental point of the orders of the 
Christian Ministry, which derives all its efficacy from the divine 


commission which it enjoys, the Apostolic mode of conveying this — 


commission is binding. Man has no right to change it, at what~- 
ever time, and for whatever reasons he may think proper. To 
say, indeed, that it is unalterably binding, would be to maintain 
what cannot, in a strict sense, be predicated of any divine institu- 
tion. For God, who “ will have mercy, and not sacrifice,” will 
dispense with his own positive institutions when it is not in thé 
power of men to comply with them; and will, we trust, pardon 
that violation of them which is founded on necessity, and on invo- 
duntary, not wilful error. May we not say then, in the words of the 
excellent and pious Dean Srannope, “ This spiritual government 
being instituted by Christ himself, cannot be abrogated, ought not 
to be changed, by any authority less sacred, any declaration less 
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positive and express, than that by which it was first established. 
This, we have reason to believe, would not be wanting, were such 
authority mischievous or unnecessary: But for any man to pro- 
nounce it so, without any such signification from its author, is cers 
tainly most impudent sacrilege, and even raging impiety.”* Ed. 


‘ 


for the Albany Centinet. 
QUERIES. 


d ‘How long will the present dispute between Episcopalians and 
non-Episcopalians continue in the manner in which it is at present 
managed! Could not the writers bring what they have to say into 
shorter compass? 
_ 2. What weight in the controversy should be allowed to the testi- 
mony of those called the Fathers ? Is their practice to be received 
as the true interpretation of Scripture, or is the Scripture alone to 
be the guide in this matter ?f Annee 

_ 3. When the Fathers contradict one another, is the whole of 
their testimony on this point to be rejected ; or is the greatest num- 
ber to decide ; or must we depend principally upon those who were 
cotemporaries with the Apostles?{ If the last, why are not Clem= 
ens Romanus and Polycarf, who mention only two orders of offi- 
cers in the Church, more frequently quoted ?]| 

_ 4, What is the meaning of the expression, “Successors of the 
Apostles ?”” Does it mean that the Bishops of the Romish and Epis- 


® Stanhope’s Epist. and Gospels, vol. iv. p. 224. Ninth Edition. Epis. 
for St. Mark’s Day. ; Z3 
+ When the Scriptures speak of three orders in the Ministry, and give 

- the power of ordination to the first order; and when we find that the 
primitive Fathers bear concurring testimony to the apostolic institution of 
these orders, we have all the evidence that the case will admit. We rely 
onthe Fathers as faithful bistorians, as credible witnesses to matters of fact. 
Yn this point of view their testimony is of importance to ascertain the 
true sense of Scripture. Errors of judgment do iiot prove them to be in~ 
competent witnesses to matters of fact. ‘+ Let us not (to use the language 
of Bishop Hoadly), under the pretence of freedom andimpartiality, cast off 
their universal concurrent testimony about a matter of fact of which they are 
the only proper judges,” [the matter of fact to which Bishop Hoadly al- 

-ludes, is the prevalence of Episcopacy from the Apostles’ times] “lest we 
destroy all Aistorical certainty, and forfeit the credit even of the most sacred 
writings now extant.” Hoadly’s Def. of Episc. Ordin.ch.i. Ad. ~ 
_ } The Fathers do not contradict one another on the subject of Episco- 
pacy. Even according to Bishop Hoadly their testimony on this point is 
“ universal and concurrent.” - ; aged: 

_ || Clemens and Polycarp were both Bishops; the one of Rome, and the 
other of Smyrna. And when they were themselves Bishops, does this writer 
(who the reader will recollect is the author of Miscellagies) mean to insi- 
nuate, that they bear testimony against the existence of this order? Ed, 
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copal Churches succeeded to the Apostolic office, or only that the 
Apostles constituted an order in the Church, who are to ordain, 
‘consecrate churches, and rule over a number of Ministers and 
their congregations, be they more or less ’* ae 
5. What idea is to be fixed to an “ uninterrupted succession,” 
and how is it tobe traced?+ Who were the seven first Bishops of 
the Church of Rome?{ What is the truth respecting the successors 
o* Austin the Monk, who (as is said), having become almost en- 
tirely extinct, by far the greatest part of the Protestant Bishops 
were ordained afterwards by idan and finan, who were no more 
than Presbyéers ?|| Sr ‘ 

6, Since Paul sent for Titus, after he had “ set in order the things 

that were wanting” in Crete, to come to Nicopolis, took him along 
to Rome, and then sent him into Dalmatia, may not Titus be pro- 
perly called an Evangelist, or a travelling rather than a diocesan 
Bishop ?§ es Re ; pag 

* This writer must surely know that Bishops claim to be “ successors of 
the Apostles” only in their ordinary power of ordaming to the Ministry 
and governing the Church. ded. 

} Dr. Lathrop (see the remarks at page 94, &c.) will inform this gentle- 
man what ig meant by “ uninterrupted succession,” atid how it is to be 
traced. ei Pe ie aa 

} Though there may be some difference of opinion as tothe particular order 
in which the seven first Bishops of Rome succeeded one another, no primi- 
tive writers ever dispute the succession of Bishops in that Church. Ed. — 

|| As there is no authority stated for this fact, and as it is qualified by 
the expression, ‘as is said,” it is scarcely necessary to notice it. The 
learned Cod/icr, on the authority of the venerable historian of England, 
Breve, remarks, ‘The Bishop who was sent to King Oswald defore Ax- 
PAN’s mission, was consecrated at Rye: A1pan likewise received his own 
consecration there ; where it appears by the historian there were more B7- 
shops than one.” He likewise remarks, on the same authority, ‘¢ Aidan was 
succeeded in his Bishopric by Finan; who being consecrated and sent into 
England by the Scots, went to his see in Holy-Island, and built the Cathe- 
dral there.” See Collier’s Eccle. Hist. vol. i. p. 94, 95. Rae! Oe ee 

§ Let Bishop Hoap.y answer this inquiry, and silence the only objec-. 
tion which anti-Episcopalians can bring against the evident superiority of 
‘Timothy and Titus over the other orders at Ephesus and Crete, that they 
were extraordinary officers, Evangelists, travelling Bishops. ‘ It is of small 
importance whether Timothy and Titus were fixed Bishops, properly so 
called, or not. Perhaps at the first plantation of churches there was no 
such necessity of fixed Bishops as was fotnd afterwards; or perhaps at 
first the superintendency of such persons as Zimothy and Titus was thought 
requisite in many different churches, as their several needs required. If so, 
their office certainly was the same in all churches to’ which they went 5 
and ordination a work reserved to. such as they wére, persons superior to 

"the settled Presbyters. But as to Ephesus and Crete, it is manifest that Zi- 
mothy and Titus were to stay with the churches there, as long as their 
presence was not more wanted at other places: And, besides, if they did 
leave these churches, there was as good reason that they should return to. 
them to perform the same office of ordination when there was again occa- 
sion, as there was at first why they should be sent by St. Paul to that pur- 
pose. Nor is there the least footstep in all antiquity, as far as it hath yet 
appeared, of any attempt in the Presdyters of Ephesus of Crete, to take to 
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© % What was the particular offence given to Bishop Seabury 
which-induced him to beat so unmercifully non-Episcopalians in a 
pamphlet inviting them to union; or, as the author of “ A Com- 
panion for the Festivals,” &c. has it, to come into”’ the Episcopal 
Church? a 
8. Were Timothy and Titus successors of the Apostles during 
the lives of the Apostles, or after their decease? If the former, in 
what relation did the Apostles stand? If the latter, how could they 
be Bishops before that time, since Bishops are successors of the 
Apostles Would it not be more modest in the Bishops of the Epis- 
copal Church not to carry their succession higher than Timothy 
and Titus?* gat 
_ 9. If we can prove by the writings of the Fathers, merely because 
they relate facts, that Bishops are a superior order to Presbyters, 
‘May we not also prove, from the writings of the Old Testament, 
that kingly government is of. divine righi 2+ 
10. In case a dispute arose, the decision of which depended on 
the date of the baptism of the children who were first baptised by 
a Lutheran Minister, and baptised again by an Episcopal Minister, 
which register of the two Churches ought to be admitted as proof? 
*- 11. Did the Bishop of London know that several persons whom he 
ordained as Priests, and one whom he ordained as a Bishop, had no 
other baptism than that administered by Ministers of a Presbyterian 
Church, whose administration of ordinances is held by the Episco-' 
palians in the United States to be “ nugatory and invalid ?”} 
AB pee bel aati ied ais be Os a AN INQUIRER. 
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A LETTER FROM CORNELIUS TO CYPRIAN. 


_DeEAR BrorrEr, 


] HAVE attended, with much interest, to the controversy which 
you and the Layman are now so well maintaining against the writer 
of Miscellanies and his coadjutor, respecting the Episcopal govern- 
_ ment of the Christian Church. It is astonishing to behold the con- 
fidence with which the advocates for Presbyterian parity traverse 


themselves the offices appropriated in the forementioned Epistles, to a supe- 
vior order of men.” Hoadly’s Def. of Epis. ch. i. Ed. 
_ * As Timothy and Titus were commissioned by the Apostles, succeeding 
Bishops derived their commission, through them, from the Apostles. Ld. 
_ + Kingly government stood among the ews on the ground of diwine right, 
because it was instituted by God. Episcopacy among Christians stands on 
divine authority, because it was instituted by the Apostles, who were di- 
winely commissioned to establish the orders of the Priesthood. Until the au- 
thor of Miscellanies can prove that kingly government was prescribed 
to Christians as well as the ews, his insiduous and disingenuous comparison 
. between it and Episcopacy will receive the indignation it deserves. Ed. 
+ This writer will, on this point, find satisfactory information, if he is 
disposed to seek it, im the note on his Miscellanies, at p. 24, &c. £7. 
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the same ground from which they have again and again been beatem 
by the champions of primitive discipline. From the days of Ori ‘ 
gen, Celsus and other infidels have brought forward objections te 
the truth of Christ’s gospel. Every objection has been fairly obvi- 
ated; every argument has been completely confuted by Origen, and 
those who have succeeded him in the good fight of faith ; and yet, 
Tom Paine, in the present day, will write with unblushing effron- 
tery; as if the truth of Christianity had never been maintained in 
former ages, against all opposition ; as if there were not now in ex- 
istence a Watson to expose his ignorance, and chastise his blas- 
phemy. Precisely in the same manner acts this writer of Miscel- 
lanies.. The fact is, it is too apparent, that the chief aim ef him 
and his abettors is not to search for truth, but to increase a party. 
The arguments of Potter in his Zreatise on Church Government, 
and of Slater in his Original Draught of the Christian Church, have 
never been answered, and I will venture to affirm, never can be 
answered in the way of dispassionate reasoning ; and yet, this boast- 
ing Miscellanist comes forward with a bold front, and even with 
triumphant language, as if the cause of Episcopacy were com- 
pletely baffled and laid low in the dust. 

It is disgusting to every ingenuous mind to trace him and others 
of the same description through all their arts of misrepresentation. 
Their chief skill is in exciting the passions of the people, and thus 
‘diverting their minds from acalm attention to the merits of the 
case in dispute. If we insist upon thé necessity of Episcopal ordi- 
nation, immediately they raise a clamour about High Dutch and 
Low Dutch, Presbyterian and Methodist; and all parties are cal- 
led upon to unite in opposition to the zasolence of Episcopalians. 
And is it, then, zzsolent to teach our own people the doctrines of 
eur own Church? Is this a question which is to be decided by 

numbers? Even if numbers were the proper criterion by which 
to determine the dispute, the truth is evidently on our side, if we 
take into view the whole Christian Church. But, supposing this 
“were not the case, does truth become falsehood, when the majo- 
rity happens to be opposed to it? In the institutions of civil govern- 
ment, the voice of the majority may determine what is right and 
what is wrong; but in matters, of religious concern, I have yet to 
learn that the vox frofwli is the vox Dei. It was said by them of 
old time, follow not a multitude to do evil. It seems to be the 
opinion of our opponents, that the multitude can never do evil, and 
that if they have the multitude on their side, they may go on in 
perfect security. I wonder what would have been the fate of 
Christianity, had the first preachers of the gospel acted upon this 
Presbyterian maxim. What shall we now say to Mahometans and 
Pagans? The disciples of Mahomet are more numerous than those 
of Christ. Is Mahometanism therefore true, and Christianity 
false? The Pagans are more numerous than even the followers of 
Mahomet. Are we therefore, to make no attempt to convert them. 
from the error of their ways? St. Paul was virulently assailed by Jews 
and Gentiles, as a setter-forth of strange gods. When he was at 
Ephesus, the Crafismen of the Goddess Diana made no small stir, 
and filled the whole city with confusion, alleging that the Apostle’s 
doctrine led to the despising of the temple and destroying the magni- 
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ficence of a Deity whom all Asia and the world worshipped. But 
was the advocate of God's truth appalled by their numbers, or 
overborne by their violence? No; he persevered through evil 
report and good report, through perils by sea and land, among 
gentile robbers and false brethren, who called themselves -Chris- 
tians; and truth, which is mighty, finally prevailed over all opposi- 
tion. Now, in order to excite popular resentment, I know it will be 
said by our adversaries, that I am making the advocates for Pres- 
byterian parity no better than Mahometans and Pagans. Beit re- 
membered, that I méan no such thing. My argument is simply 
this; when‘a proposition of great moment to the Christian world is 
held forth to our consideration, it is our bounden duty not to be 
swayed by the numbers who have already decided against it; but 
dispassionately to weigh the arguments which are adduced in sup- 
port of it; and then to follow the heavenly guidance of truth, hows 
ever numerous thé hosts may be which are set in array against us. 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that the primitive Fathers of the 
Church must have been well acquainted with the mode of ecclesi- 
astical government established by Christ and his Apostles? Now, 
their testimony is universally in our favour. What course, then, 
have the enemies of Episcopacy, for the most part, pursued? 
Why, they have endeavoured by every art of misrepresentation to 
invalidate this testimony of the Fathers. Ignatius was born before 
the death of St. John. Seven of his Epistles have been proved by” 
Bishop Pearson to be genuine, to the satisfaction of the whole 
learned world. In these Episties he repeatedly mentions the three 
orders of Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, and speaks of the 
order of Bishops as necessary in the constitution of every Christian 
Church. Allthishas been done; and still, the Presbyterian teachers 
mislead the people, by artfully insinuating that none of the writings 
are genuine which go under the name of Jenatius. Another artful 
method pursued by our opponents is to collect all the errors into 
which the Fathers have fallen, with respect to particular points of 
doctrine; to paint these errors in the blackest colours; and when 
they have thus prejudiced the minds of the people against them, 
boldly to go on to the preposterous conclusion, that the testimony of 
these Fathers is not to be regarded when they stand forth as wit- 
nesses toa matter of fact. But is this fair dealing? May nota 
man of sincerity and truth be liable to errors, as to matters of opi- 
’ nion; and still be a true witness, as to things which he has seen and 
heard ? = : 

Pursuing the usual mode of artful misrepresentation, our Mis- 
cellanist has endeavoured to represent Jerome as favouring the 
Presbyterian scheme of Church government; and with the same 
spirit, he abuses the Church of England as toonearly bordering on 
Popery. After seeing what has been published on these subjects, if 

,your opponent has any spark of modesty remaining in his bosom, 
he will never produce the testimony of Jerome in support of his 
cause, nor will he dare to reproach the Church of England as.in- 
clining to the errors of Popery. ‘he fact is, that the Pope of 
Rome (as is evident from the history of the Council of Trent) is as 
great an enemy to genuine primitive Episcopacy, as the most vio- 
tent Presbyterian can be. Knowing the Church of England to be 
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the firmest bulwark of the Protestant cause, he is more afraid of 
her than of any other reformed Church; he has endeavoured to 
weaken and confound her by open assaults, and by insiduous attempts 
to sap her foundations; and among other arts to effect his purpose, 
he has employed emissaries, who assumed the Presbyterian puritan 
character, and went about England in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
declaiming against established liturgies and forms of prayer, and 
clamouring vehemently for a farther reformation. And are the 
people still to be misled by their teachers boldly asserting or art= 
fully insinuating that the Church of England bears teo great a re= 
semblance to’that of Rome, and that her Daughter the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of this country, in her most prominent features, 
is very like her Mother? 

You shall hear farther from me on this subject; in the mean 
time, I-remain your very affectionate friend, q : 

CORNELIUS.* . 





_» For the Albany Centinel. 
MISCELLANIES, No. XXII. 


"Tuoucu I had often heard of Bishop White’s pamphlet, yet F 
never saw it until lately.’ The copy which I use was printed in 
Philadelphia, by David C. Claypole, 1782. The plan of govern- 
ment proposed by the Bishop was in general adopted ; at least so 
far as respected the division of the continent into larger and smaller 
districts; but that part which related to ordination was omitted, in 
consequence of the strong prejudices of some.t Of this the Bishop 
was aware when he wrote. ‘ ‘T'o depart,” says he, * from Epis- 
copacy, would be giving up a leading characteristic of the com- 
munion; which, however indifferently considered as to divine ap- 
pointment, might be productive of all the evils generally attending 
changes of this sort.’? Rather than to run any risk of evils which 
the change might occasion, it was determined to obtain the ordina- 
tion of Bishops from the Bishop of London; as this, however indif- 


Serenily considered as to divine afifointment, would comport with © 


certain prejudices. No one can misunderstand the Bishop, who 
reads what follows: i - 

“ Tt cannot be denied, that some writers of the Church of Eng- 
Jand apply very strong expressions to Episcopacy, calling it a divine 


* The foregoing letter was sent to the printers of the Albany Centinel, 
who, from a wish not to extend the controversy, declined inserting it. The 
friends of Episcopacy will regret that in consequence of this circumstance 
no other productions of this writer appear in this controversy. ig ea 

+ Episcopal ordination was adhered to, not from “ the strong prefudices 
of some,” but from the general principles of Episcopalians. The plan of 
the pamphlet was founded on the presumption that the Episcopal succession 
could not be obtained. As soon as there appeared a prospect of obtaining it, 
Bishop White was among the first to propose and to unite in the measures. 
that were adopted for that purpose. ; £4, 
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‘appointment, the ordinance of Christ, and the law of God, and 


pronounce it tobe of divine right.* Yet, in reason they ought to ° 
be understood as asserting it to be binding, wherever it can conve- 


- niently be had; not that law and gospel are to cease rather than 
-Episcopacy.” The Bishop. shows that Mr. Hookert and others 


clearly make this distinction; and he gives the words of Arch= 
bishop Whitgift, quoted by Bishop Stillingfleet, as asserting that 
“ no kind of ‘government is expressed in the word, or can necessa- 
rily be concluded from thence.” The last paragraph of the chap- 
ter is full and explicit. It is as follows: 

__ & Now, if even those who hold Episcopacy to be of divine right, 

conceive the obligation to it to be not binding when that idea would 

be destructive of public worship, much more must ¢hey think so, 

who, indeed, venerate and prefer that form as the most ancient and 
eligible ; but without any idea of divine right in the case. This the 

author believes to be the sentiment of the great body of Episcopa- 

lians in America; in which respect they have in their favour w7- 

guestionably the sense of the Church of England; and, as he delieves, 
the opinions of her most distinguished prelates for piety, virtue, and 
abilities.” . 


' The Bishop, in order to-render his reasoning the more perspi- 


cuous, and so as not possibly to be misunderstood, has put some 
‘words in italic.’ Let the author of “¢ A Companion for the Festivals,” 
&c. and all his abettors read, and ponder in their hearts. Bishop 
White “ believes it to be the sentiment of the Breat body of Epis- 
cofialians in America,” that Episcopacy 1s not of divine right. “ Jz 
which resfiect,” says he, *“ they have in their favour UNQUESTION- 
4BLY the sense of the Church of England ; and, AS HE BELIEVES 


- * This is a true representation of the sentiments of the generality of the 
eminent Divines of the Church of England on the subject of Episcopacy. 
There is no inconsistency between these sentiments, and the exception 
gome of them are disposed to make for “a case of inevitable necessity.” Ed, 


+ The quotations already adduced from Hooker prove, beyond all doubt, 
‘that, whatever allowance he might be disposed to make for a case of ‘¢ in- 


evitable necessity,” he expressly maintained that Episcopacy was of divine 
appointment. The following quotation is added as further proof on this 
point: “I may securely, therefore, conclude, there are, at this day, in tha 


Church of England, no other than the same degrees of ecclesiastical or- 


ders, namely, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, which had their beginning 


"from Christ and bis blessed Apostles themselves.” Hooker’s Eccl. Pol. B. 5- 


Sec. 78. - : Ed. 
- + Archbishop Whitgift, in this quotation, uses the term government in 
the sense in which the Puritans, whom he opposed, used it, as including 
all the particulars of discipline, as well as rites and ceremonies. See the note 


concerning Whitgift, at p. 87, 88; and also the note at p. 107, concerning 


the sense in which Hooker, and other advocates of Episcopacy, sometimes 
use the term Church government. In his letter to Beza, Whitgift uses 
language, which puts beyond all cavil his sentiments as to the divine and 
apostolical institution of Episcopacy. “ We make no doubt,” says the 
Archbishop in this letter, “ but that the Episcopal degree which we begr, 
js an institution apostolical and divine; and so always hath been held by a 
continual course of times from the Apostles to this very age of ours.” Sea 
Wr. Chandler’s Appeal Defended, nee evils 


+ 
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the opinion of her most distinguished prelates for piety, Virtue, ane 
abilities.”* Do I misrepresent the passage? Who is so hardy as 
to charge me with this? Reader, judge for yourself. The passage 
is written in the 28th page of the pamphlet. _ é 

Will any ask, Who is Bishop White, that 47s sentiments: should 
have so much weight? Let me ask such a person, Who is fe who 
contradicts that for which there is such ample proof? The Bishop 
believes on good foundation. He gives a reason for his faith. He 
is surrounded with a cloud of witnesses. He has produced a suffi- 
cient number, and he could easily produce many others. He is; 
notwithstanding, a true Episcopalian ;} and he moves with dignity 


* When the author of the pamphlet here quoted asserts, that ‘* the most 
distinguished prelates of the Church of England venerate and prefer Epis- 
copal government as the most ancient and eligible, but without any idea, 
of divine right in the case,” itis presumed he must mean absolute divine rights, 
without any allowance for a case of ‘* inevitable necessity ;”’ for, with this al- 
lowance, Hooker, whom the author of this pamphlet professes totake as the 
guide of his opinions, expressly maintains that “ the institution of Bishops is 
from God, the Holy Ghost is the author of it.” That adeparture from Episco- 
pacy: in a case of necessity is allowable, does not prove that Episcopacy is 
not a divine institution: for all will admit that the neglect of the divine 
institutions of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper may be allowable in cases of 
necessity. What these cases of necessity are, it naay be difficult to deter- 
mine ; and must finally be left to the decision of that gracious Being, who, 
wherever he finds a siticere desire and. endeavour to- know and to do his. 
will, will not be ‘¢ extreme to mark what is done amiss.’” ; ; 

Even the author of the pamphlet here quoted, who only justifiesa departure 
from Episcopacy in “an extraordinary exigency,” and where “ ordination by 
Bishops cannot be bad,” holds out the doctrine that ‘the Episcopal power 
was lodged by Christ and his Apostles in the superior order of the Ministry.’ 
For in his first letter, signed An Episcopalian, which will be found in the 
subsequent pages, he assumes as his own, the Episcopalian opinion as stated 
in his pamphlet. And this opinion is in the following words: “ There 
having been an Episcopal power lodged by Sfesus Christ with his Apostles, 
and by them exercised generally in person, but sometimes by delegation, 
(as in the instances of Timothy and Titus) the same was conveyed by them, 
before their decease, to one pastor in each Church, which generally com- 
prehended ad/ the Christians in a city, and a convenient surrounding dis- 
trict.” i ) Re OA 

t “ A True Episcopalian!” And yet, according to this writer, “no Pres- 
byterian could argue more to the purpose.” [See Mis. No. Wiles 

According to the author' of Miscellanies, a “ true Episcopalian” is one 
who places Episcopacy, not, as his Church does, on the ground of * Serip- 
ture and ancient authors,” but merely on the footing of expediency and’ 
preference. Baa es 

According to this author, a ‘“ true Episcopalian” is one, who, instead 
of maintaining with his Church in the offices of ordination, that « Almighty: 
God, by his Holy Spirit, appointed divers. orders of Ministers in the Church,” 
refers their authority merely to Apostolic practice. wena st 

According to the author of Miscellanies, a“ true Episcopalian” is one, 
who, though his Church acknowledges none as * lawful” Ministers, with. 
sufficient authority, but those who have‘ Episcopal consecration or ordina- 
tion,” maintains that those Presbytertally ordained have sufficient autho- 
rity. cana ae 

If these be the principles of a “ true Episcopalian,” pray, how is.he to 
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and usefulness in the highest order in his Church. He venerates 
and prefers her form of government as the most ancient and eligi- 
dle. Against this, Presbyterians have no objection.¥ They freely 
yield to others that privilege which they claim for themselves. 
‘They wish to stand at a distance from all bigotry and censorious- 
ness. May the lawn sleeves of Bishop White be always as unsul+ 
lied as is his character! May those on whom he puts his hands, if 
confirmation, receive divine blessings! May those whom he or- 
dains, with his Presbyters, be “‘ ambassadors for Christ!” ‘May 
the churches which he consecrates, be dwelling places of the Most 
High! May he preserve, until the end of life, that estimation in 
which he is held! Finally, may he be approved by the great “Shep- 
herd and Bishop of our souls!” 
- As he does not believe Episcopacy to be of divine right, so he 
gives what he conceives to be the origin of its order of Bishopse 
“ In the early ages of the Church,” says he, “ it was customary to 
debate and determine in a general concourse of all Christians in 
the same city; among whom the Bishop was no more than presi-+ 
dent.”+ Again, “The original of the order of Bishops was from 
the Presbyters choosing one from among themselves to be a stated: 
president in their assemblies, in the second or third century.”’{ For 
the support of this opinion much and high authority can, and may ~ 
hereafter be produced. The mode is perfectly Presbyterian to choose 
a president for a time. This is necessary for the preservation of 
order; but still he has no superiority of power farther than what 
arises from the office to which he is appointed. He is still a Pres« 
byter. The Presbyterians call him Moderator or President; and 
they may call him Azshop~, as is said to have been the custom in the 
primitive Church. Had Episcopalians aimed at nothing more, had 
they not contended for a distinct and permanent order in the Church 
superior to.Presbyters, as being of divine and immutable constitu- 
tion, and perpetuated by uninterrupted succession, there would 
have been no controversy with them. ‘Then would there have 
been a reasonable prospect of union between them and other de- 
nominations. Now the other denominations are obliged to stand on 
their own defence. te : 
In my next number I hope to finish the extacts from Bishop 
White’s pamphlet, and to make some reflections upon the whole. 


he distinguished from a “ true Presbyterian?” Happily the character of a 

«true Episcopalian” is not to be determined by the standard of the author 
of the Miscellanies, nor the opinions of Bishop White, to be ascertained 

by his representations. Pia ae Ed. 

* And yet this writer, in his first number, asserted, that “ the classical 
or Presbyterial form of Church government is the trve and only one which 
Christ prescribed in his word.’””, How then can Episcopal government be 

_ the most ancient and eligible ? ee es 

+ But may not the Bishop, in addition to this power of presiding, have 
possessed the power of ordination, &c.? Does the author of the pamphlet 
assert, that he had not the exclusive power of ordaining to the Ministry ? Ed. 

+ The author of Miscellanies here attributes to the author of the pam- 
phiet what is not is opinion but the opinion of certain Dissenters whom he 
had quoted, (referring to Neal’s history as his authority) called the “ Smec- 
tymnuan Divines!? Rees Ed. 
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At present I shall conclude with an extract from * A Discourg# 
ef Religion,” by Sir Mathew Hale, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
“ That ecclesiastical government,” says this great and good man, 
“is necessary for the preservation of religion, is evident to any 
reasonable and considerate man; and that the Episcopal govern- 
ment constituted in England, is a most excellent form of ecclesias- 
tical government, and exceeds all other forms of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, may be easily evinced; and that it is the best adapted to 
the civil government in this kingdom, is visible to any intelligent 
person ; and yet I do not think that the essence of Christian religion 
consists in this or any other particular form of government. * 
Aman may be a good and excellent Christian under this or any 
other ferm of ecclesiastical government; nay, in such places where 
ossibly there is no settled form of ecclesiastical government esta- 
lished, ; 
“ But if we observe many persons in the world, we shall find 
some highly devoted to this or that particular form of government, 
as if all the weight of the Christian religion lay in it: though the wise 
and sober sort of conformists know and profess this, yet there be some 
rash people that will presently unchurch all the reformed Churches 
beyond the seas which are not under Episcopal government. f 
‘That if they seea man, otherwise of orthodox principles, of a’ pious 
and religious life, yet if scrupling some points of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, though peaceable, they will esteem him little better than 
a heathen or publican, a schismatic, heretic, and what not: on the 
other side, if they see a man of great fervour in assertiug the ec- 
clesiastical government, observant of external ceremonies, though 
otherwise of a loose and dissolute life, yet they willbe ready to applaud 
him with the style of a son of the Church, and, upon that account, 
overlook the miscarriages of his life, as if the essence and life of - 


Christian religion lay in the bare asserting of the form of ecclesias- _ 


t 


* ‘Who has ever asserted that “ the essence of the Christian religion con- 
sists in this or any other particular form of government?’’ May not Epis- 
copacy be of divine appointment, and binding upon Christians, without being 
the essence of religion? < Ba! oi 

+ The‘ rash people”? to whom Chief Justice Hale alludes, and who, rank- 
yng among the bri ghtest luminaries of the English Church, were surely not 
inferior to him in talents, learning, and piety, do not unchurch any of their 
fellow Christians. Episcopacy, till the time of Calvin, was the uniform and 
sacred characteristic of the Christian Church. As far then as Episcopacy 
is a characteristic of the Christian Church, those denominations who have 
departed from it have unchurched themselves. Let us hear again what the 
t* judicious Hooker,” who, some anti-Episcopalians would have us be- 
lieve, gives up the necessity of Episcopacy to-a true and erfect Church—let 
us hear what he says on this point. Speaking of the order of Bishops, he 
observes, (Eccle. Pol. B. vii. Sec. 5.) “ Nor was this order peculiar unto 
some few Churches, but the whole world universally became subject there- 
unto; insomuch as they did not account it to be a Church which was not sub= 
ject unto a Bishop. It was the general received persuasion of the ancient 
Christian world, that EccLesta EST IN Eprscopo, the outward Being of a 
Church, consisted in the baving of a Bishop.” It is tobe presumed that the 
general received opinion of the ancient Christian world will be considered as ef 
at least as much authority as the opinion of Lord Chief Justice Hale. Ed, 
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os ee a [Hale’s Contemplations, vol. i. p. 448. Edinb. 
€dlt. ; bs : Agiae 

I have been charged with being “ personal” and “ vindictive ;” 
but I have written nothing which can be’ called more personal and 
severe than this: “ Wise and sober sort of conformists ;” that is, 
English Episcopalians. ‘ Some rash people ; such as the author 
of “ A-Companion for the Festivals,” &c. and his followers. “ Un- 
church all the reformed Churches which are not under Episcopal 
government;”’ just asthe Episcopal Priests in this State have done. 
Bishop White shall be my advocate, and I willhave the cause tried 
before Lord Chief Justice Hale.t oes : 


é 


* Let these remarks fall on those who deserve them. Every true ‘ son 
of the Church” will disclaim their justice, and will question their modera- 
tion and charity. No person can be guilty of the gross absurdity of main- 
taining that the observation of “ external ceremonies” will atone for a 
«* loose and dissolute life.” But does Chief Justice Hale, does the Miscel- 
daneous author meanto assert, that a good life will save a man who neglects 
those posztzve znstitutzons which God has established as the means of grace, 
and ranked among the conditions of salvation ? By 
- ‘This improper and invidious comparison between the essentials and cir- 
eumstantials of the Church, is often made by thé opponents of Episcopacy. 
Dr. Campbell has urged it in his lectures, and is thus replied to by DauBE- 
wy:  Alltrue religion, it is to be remembered, has its source in Reve- 
lation. To that same source, the cssentials, and, for the most part, the 
circumstantials of religion are to be traced up. Considered in this light, it 
is our duty to hold them in equal reverence. To make use of the observa- 
tion of the judicious Butler— As it is one of the peculiar weaknesses of hu- 
man nature, when, upon a comparison of two things, one is found to be 
of greater importance than the other, to consider this other as of scarce any 
emportance at all; itis highly necessary that we remind ourselves, how 
great presumption it is, to make light of any institutions of divine appoint- 
ment; that our ob/igations to obey all God’s commands whatever, are ab- 
solute and indispensable ; and that commands merely positive, admitted to be - 
from him, Jay us under a mora/ obligation to obey them; an obligation 
moral in the strictest and most proper sense!’ Butler’s Analogy, p. 270.” 
See Daubeny’s Prelim. Dis. to his Discourses on the connection between 
the Old and New Testament, p.142, &c. : dad: 

+ If Bishop White isto be the advocate of the author of the Miscel- 
lanies, he must give up the position which he repeatedly advances, that 
s« there is no pre-eminence of one Minister above another; that all are 
equals.” For Bishop White, in a late sermon before the General Conven- 
tion, maintains, that the Apostles instituted an order of Ministers, with a 
supereminent commission; that this commission has been handed down 
to the present times; and that this is the ‘“ orzginally constituted order.” If 
Lord Chief Justice‘Hale is to sjt in judgment upon the author of Miscella- 
nies, he will be reproved for his assertion, that ‘* Diocesan Episcopacy is 
‘corrupt and injurious.” [See his Misc. No.10.] For Lord Chief Justice 
Hale, in the very extract above quoted by the author of Miscellanies, asserts, 
‘that the Episcopal government, constituted in England, is a most excellent 
form of government, and exceeds all other forms of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment !? At the tribunal which the author of Miscellanies has himself cho- 


sen, he standscondemned, — ‘ aR ee es 
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For the Albany Centinele 
MORE QUERIES. 


1. In giving the opinion of Dr. Doddridge on the passage in Acts 
xiii, 3, respecting the ordination of Paul and Barnabas, why did 
the “ Layman” omit these words of the Doctor, in his paraphrase 5 
‘In token of their designation to that extraordinary office ?”’* 
Where does the Doctor say that “ it was no ordination at all?” 
Admitting that “they were not now invested with the apostolic 
office by these inferior Ministers,” as 1 think every judicious com- 
mentator will admit, yet may not a strong inference be drawn in 
favour of Presbyterian ordination? Does not the ‘* Layman” him- 
self yield the point, so far as can be expected, when he speaks of 
this and of the passage in the Epistle to Timothy, as of ‘* dowdiful 
construction?”{ Does not Bishop Pearce convey the same idea as 
Dr. Doddridge, when he adds, after the words ‘* whereunto I have 
called them,” “ that is, for preaching the gosfiel to the Gentiles 2” 
When persons are set apart for a particular work, in a particular 
manner, is it not a fair inference, that they are to be thus set apart. 
for the work of the ministry in general ?]] 

2. On what authority does a writer, under the signature of “ Cy- 
prian,” intimate that Epaphroditus was an Apostle 2§ I have 


* The Layman was not guilty of unfair quotation, as this writer insi- 
nuates. He quoted the note of Dr. Doddridge on the passage ; the words 
quoted by this writer are in the paraphrase. He could have had no reason 
for keeping these words out of view, for they only assert, what he main-. 
tains, that Paul, Barnabas, &c. did not then receive the ordinary office of 
the ministry, but were designated to the ¢* extraordinary office” of preach- 
ing the Gospel to “‘ several countries of Asia.” ‘Eas: 

+ Let the candid reader peruse the note of Dr. Doddridge on this pas- 
gage, which is given entire by the Layman in his 6th No. and then deter- 
mine whether Dr. Doddridge does not disclaim the idea that this was an 
ordination to the work of the ministry. Ed, 

{ Here we discover the characteristic candour of the author of Miscel- 
lanies. The Layman, willing to concede the utmost to the opponents of 
Episcopacy, states; that ‘*in respect to these passages, the utmost that 
can be contended for, is that they are disputable passages.’? And then in- 
quires, ‘Is it correct or safe to build up a mode of ordination undnown to 
the Church for 1500 years, and expressly contradicted. by the constant ex- 
ercise of the power of commissioning, by an order of men superior to 
the Elders of Ephesus, upon two cases of doubtful construction 2” And this, 
to be sure, is yielding the point! What must a cause be that is supported by 
such pitiful sophistry ! ee Oe Line 

|| That is, a.solemn commendation of those, who are already Ministers, to 
the grace of God, for the discharge of their ministry in a particular district, 
is proof of the mode by which they originally received the ministerial com- 
mission. Ed. . 

§ He intimated it on the authority of St. Serome; which, he supposed 
would be decisive With those who, on some occasions, are disposed to con- 
sider St. F¥erome as an oracle ; and because Epaphroditus was styled “ an Apos- 
tle” by St. Paul. On the authority of the primitive writers, Hooker as- 

_ setts, “they whom we now call Bishops, were usually termed at the first 
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heard of Matthias being “numbered with the eleven Apostles ;” 
and of Paul being “ called to be an Apostle ;” but I have never 
found such a commission for Epaphroditus. It is true that in Phil. ii. 
25, he is called “ humoon apostolon,” properly translated your mes- 
senger ; but I never knew that his being employed as a messenger 
te carry the churches’ alms to Paul entitled him to a rank with Paul 
himself. If this be so, may not John Leland, who escorted the 
mammoth cheese to Mr. Jefferson, be also.called an Apostle? 

3., Do the Episcopal Priests expect to “ be heard for their much 
speaking?” Or do they intend to write a folio as large as “ Caryb 
on Job,” which would require twice the patience of Job to read? 

4. How many Bishops does “ Cyprian” think he can muster in 
the two first centuries, beginning with Timothy and Titus, whom 
he will fix, the one at Ephesus, and the other at Crete, whether 
the Apostle Paul will or not? Since he so freely quotes the Fathers 
now, in his arguments froni scripture, what will be left for them. to 
say when he expressly calls upon them? Had he not better confine: 
himself toone thingatatime? 

5. Would it not seem that the Church of England, in protesting 
against the Pope’s supremacy, had not protested against his znfalz- 
bility? Or rather, does it not seem: as if she had transferred both 
to herself? Is not the conduct of certain. Episcopalians in this State, 
in unchurching all who do not belong to their sect, and who do not 
believe as they believe, as to the order, power, and succession of 
Bishops, to set themselves up to be both sufreme and infallible 2* 

6. What do Episcopalians mean when they speak of some 
churches having Presbyterian ordination through necessity ?+ Can 
none of the English Bishops be spared to cross the Tweed into Scot- 
land, or to take a tour into foreign countries, to “set in order the 
things that are wanting?” Were the Presbyters to come to them, 
;would they not perform the same kind office which they performed 
for Americans? If there be real necessity and not choice, how is 
it possible tien to keep the succession uninterrupfited ?t 

eas AN INQUIRER. 
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AposTxzs, and so did carry their very names in whose rooms of spiritual 
authority they succeeded.” Eccl. Pol. B. 7. Sec. 4. | Ed. 

_ * This writer must again be told, that ‘certain Episcopalians in this. 
State” sét up no claims in regard to the “ order, power, and succession of: 
Bishops,” which were not avowed by the Church universal for 1500 years. 
The constant attempts of the author of Miscellanies to involve the Episco- 
palians in the odium excited against Roman Catholics are equally unfounded 
and ungenerous. An honest disputant, and above all, a conscientious in- 
quirer after truth, should surely be ashamed of these arts. Ed. 

+ Episeopalians have never made this assertion, They have only con- 
tended that the plea of necessity is the only plea, in the opinion of many 
celebrated advocates of Episcopaey, which can justify a departure from 
Episcopacy; and that Calvin and others made this plea in the first instance 
2s a, justification of their departure from it. : Ed, - 

} The succession is not interrupted by any particular Church departing 
‘from Episeopacy, It could only be interrupted by a total departure from 
Episcopacy throughout the universal Church. The successzon is preserved 
in the order of Bishops; and as long as any of this order remains, the suc- 
session is not interrupted. Ed, 
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V y FE have now seen the evidence which we derive from scripture 
in support of the claims of our order of Bishops. Itappears te me 
that this evidence alone is perfectly satisfactory. 

As we advance, however, with the Church in her progress, and 
examine the writings of the early Fathers, our evidence accumu- 
lates at every step. Ata very early period, it is placedbeyond all 
possible controversy, that this form of government was established 
im the Chureh. 2 . 

- And here let me appeal to the common sense of every unprejndic- 
ed reader, to bear witness to the truth of the following proposition. 

If we had only obscure hints given us in scripture of the institu- 
tion of this form of government by the Apostles, and if at a very 
early period—as soon as any distinct mention is at all made of the _ 
subject, this appears to be the only form of government existing in the 
Church, have we not the strongest possible presumption, have we 
not absolute demonstration, that it was of Apostolic original? Who 
were so likely to be acquainted with the intentions, with the prac- 
tices, with the institutions of the Apostles, as their zmmediate suc- 
cessors? Tf, then, we should admit for a moment (and really it is 
almost too great an outrage against sound reasoning, tobe admitted 
even for amoment) ; I say, if we should admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that ‘the Classical or Presbyterial form of Church govern- 


ment was instituted by Christ and his Apostles,’ at what period 


was the Hpfiscofial introduced ? When did this monstrous innovation 
upon primitive order find its way into the Church of Christ? At 
what period did the Bishops make the bold and successful attempt 
of exalting themselves into ‘ Lords in God’s heritage?” These are 
questions which the advocates of parity have never yet been able to. 
» answer, which they never willbe ableto answer. ‘They tell us, in- 
deed, of a change that must have taken place at an early period, 
that Episcopacy 1s a corrupt innovation; but they can produce no — 
proof on which to ground these bold assertions. They are counte- 
nanced, in these assertions, by none of the records of these times 
that have been transmitted to us. It is a mere Conjecture, a crea- 
ture of the imagination. It is conjectured that this change took 
place immediately after the Apostolic age. It must be that this 
change took place, or Presbyterian principles cannot be maintained. 
Thus a mere conjeciwre on their part is to overbalance the most — 
solid and substantial fro0f on ours. In order to follow these zrial 
adventurers in their excursions, we are to desert the broad and so- 
lid bottom of facts, and launch into the regions of hypothesis and 
uncertainty. “adh otdete ‘ 
We say, then, and I hope it will be well remembered, that from 
the earliest information which is given us concerning the institutions 
and usages of the Christian Church, it undeniably appears, that 
there existed in it the three distinct orders of Bishops, Presbyters, 
and Deacons. We say, that this circumstance amounts to demon- 
strative evidence, that these three orders were of divine institu- 


- 


tion—were of Apostolic appointment. And here, moreover, let it 
be remarked, that it is not incumbent upon us to prove that Episco- 
pacy was not an innovation upon the primitive establishment. The 
presumption operates entirely ih our favour. ‘The burthen of proof 
on this point lies upon them. They are required to show that there 
is any foundation for the hypothesis that the government ef Christ’s 
Church underwent any such change at this early period. 

But we do not stop here. We maintain that to-suppose the form 
of government in the Church of Christ to have been so fundamentally 
altered at this time, is the wildest imagination that ever entered into 
the head of man. Let us contemplate the circumstances of this 
Case. » 

It is suposed that Christ and his Apostles instituted originally 
but one order of Ministers in his Church, equal in dignity and au- 

thority. It is zmagined, that immediately after their death, a 
number of aspiring individuals abolished this primitive arrange- 
ment, elevated themselves to supreme authority in the Church of 
Christ. Concerning the ‘ime at which this innovation was effected, 
the-advocates of Presbyterianism are by no means agreed. The 

most learned among them, however, admit that it must have taken 
place before the middle of the second century, about forty or fifty 
years after the times of the Apostles. BLONDEL allows that Epis- 
copacy was the established government of the Church within forty 
years after the Apostolic age. Bocuarr assigns as the period of 
its origin, the age that immediately succeeded the Apostles. He 
says it arose, fraulo fost Apostolos. SALMasius even allows that 
this government prevailed in the Church before the death of the 
last of the Apostles. And, in fact, this is the only period at which’ 
it can be supposed to have originated with any degree of plausibi- 
lity. It shall be my task to show that it is altogether zmfrodable, 
that it is almost zmfosszble, that any innovation upon primitive order 
and discipline could have been effectuated at this early period. 

Within forty years after the times of the Apostles, we are told, 
that the Bishops, by a bold and successful effort, trampled upon 
the rights and privileges of the Clergy, and elevated themselves to 

. the chair of supreme authority! What! Those who were the im- 
mediate successors of the Apostles—those who had received from 
these miraculous men the words of eternal truth, the institutions of 
God’s own appointment—so soon forget the reverence and duty 
which they owed them—-so soon, with a rash and impious hand, strike 
away the foundation of those venerable structures which they had 
erected! Would they not permit the Apostles to be cold in their 
graves before they began to undermine and demolish their sacred 
establishments ? Would such iniquitous proceedings have been pos- 
sible with men who exhibited, on all occasions, the warmest attach- * 
ment to their Saviour and to all his institutions? Will it be ima- 
gined that the good Icwartius, the venerable Bishop of Antioch, 
he who triumphantly avowed that he disregarded the pains of mar- 
_ tyrdom, sothat he could but attain to the presence of Jesus Christ— 
will it be imagined that he entered into a conspiracy to overthrow 
that government which his Saviour had established in his Church? 
Would the illustrious Porycarp, the pride and ornament of the 
Churches of Asia, have engaged a. the execution of so foul an ens 
@ 5 
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terprize—he, who, when commanded to blaspheme Christ, exe 
claimed, “+ Four-score and six years have I served him, and he ne= 
ver did me any harm} how, then, shall I blaspheme my King and 
my Saviour?” In short, can all the pious Fathers that succeeded, 
these, be supposed to have co-operated in perfecting the atrocious 
work which they had begun? These things will not be credited. 
But even supposing that these pious men, whose meek and unas 
spiring temper renders it altogether incredible that they, made any 
such sacrilegious attempt, were inclined to obtain this pre-emi+ 
hence in the Church; ean it be imagined, that the remaining Pres< 
éyters would have witnessed these daring usurpfations with indiffer- 
ence? Would they have made no effort to save themselves and their 
brethren from the control of so undue and illegitimate an autho- 
rity? Could none be found amongst them possessed of so much zeak 
in the service of their divine Master, so ardently attached to hig 
holy institutions, as to induce them to resist such a bold and impi- 
ous attempt? In short, would not such an attempt by a few Pres+ 
byters, according to the uniform course of things, necessarily have 
agitated and convulsed the Chureh? Would not,the period of such 
an innovation have become a rnaarked and peculiar era in her ex< 
istence? Can the adyocates of parity show any thing in the history 
of man analogous to their supposed change in ecclésiastical govern 
Ment at this time? Could ever such a radical and important alter- 
ation have been produced in any government, civil or ecclesiastical, 
without being accompanied by violence and convulsion? We find 
that the congregations, at this time, were extremely jealous of the 
authority that was exercised ovér thems ‘Fhis jealousy made its 
appearance even during the times of the Apostles. Some took it » 
_ upon themselves to call in question the authority of St. Paul, others 
that of St. John. From the Epistle of Clemens to the Corinthians, 
_ it would seem as if some disorders had arisen amongst them from a 
similar source. Is it to be supposed then that any number of Pres< 
byters would have dared, would have proved successful had they 
dared, to endeavour to accumulate in their hands such undue autho 
rity as that which was claimed by Bishops? And even if we should 
allow that a few Presbyters might in some places have Nad the tas 
lents and address to elevate themselves to this superiority over their 
brethren, is it probable, is it possible, that this took place at the 
Same time over the wniversal Church? Can such a singular coin- 
cidence of circumstances be reasonably imagiaed? The Church 
had, at this time, widely extended herself over the Roman empire. 
Did; then, the Churches of Africa, of Asia, of Europe, by a mira. — 
¢ulous unanimity of opinion, enter at the same moment into the de-- 
termination to change their form of government from the Presbyte+._ 
rial to the Episcopal? I will not do so much discredit to the under- 
standing of any reader as to imagine that he does not at once per. | 
Ceive the inadmissibility and the absurdity of such a supposition. 

_ Let us, however, suppose the most that our adversaries can de 
sire. Let us suppose that the primitive rulers of the Church were 
destitute.of principle. Let us suppose them devoid of attachment 
to the institutions of Christ. Let us suppose that they waited every 
opportunity to promote their own aggrandizement. Let us suppose 
the difficulties removed that opposed them in their ascent towards 


Yas 
& 


j 


on divine right 
ence 2’ 


- sion. ; i é ! 
pride in opposing Episcopacy, as in advocating its claims. There is not a 
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the chair of Episcopal authority. What was there, at this period, 
in the office of Bishop to excite their desirés, or to invite their ex- 
ertions to obtain it? The veneration attached to it, as yet, extended 
no farther than to the family of the faithful. ‘The Church was on 
ail hands encountered by the bitterest enemies. By elevating them- 
selves, therefore, to the pre-eminence-of Bishops, they only raised 
themselves to pre-eminence in difficulties, in dangers, in deaths. 
Their blood was always the first that was drunk by the sword of 
Persecution. Their station only exposed them to more certain and 
more horrid deaths. Was an office of this kind an object of cupi- 
@ity? Is it to be supposed that great exertions would be made, 
Taany difficulties encountered to obtain it? But I need say no more 
on this part ‘of the subject. © 

The idea that an alteration took place at this time in the form of 
government originally established in the Church of Christ, is altoe 
gether unsupported by any proof. 


It is proved to be unfounded by unnumbered considerations. 





for the Albany Centinel, 


\ V HILFE, the extracts from Bishop White’s pamphlet may have 
some effect in lowering the flight of certain Episcopalians, they will 
be to the great body cause‘of satisfaction and joy. It will be seen 
that the defence of Episcopacy does not rest on divine right and 


uninterrupted succession ; but on expediency, or a preference for 
that particular form of government.* Thus, it may be maintained 


with perfect toleration and charity towards other denominations. 


Let Episcopalians be assured that they are not, in general, blamed 


for unchurching all others. The charge is brought only against a 
few of aspiring minds, who have written with little prudence, and 
with too slight an examination of the subject,t Bishop White cone 


_ ™ Doesnot the preface to the ordination services“ rest”’ Episcopacy on Serip- 


zure and ancient authors? Wo not the prayers in the ordination services set 
forth that Almighty God, by his holy Spirit, appointed the orders of the Priest 


“hood? Does not Hooker, who stands at the head of the venerable list of the 
' advocates of Episcopacy, maintain, that “ the institution of Bishops was 
from God, the Holy Ghost was the author of it?”? Does not Bishop White 


himself maintain, that “ the Apostles appointed some with a supereminent 
‘commission, and that the persons so appointed haye Aanded down their 


iy commission through the dzfferent ages of the Church?” What founda- 


tion then has the assertion that ‘‘ the defence of Episcopacy does not rest 
‘ and uninterrupted succession, but on expediency or prefer- 
ite Ed, : 


23 jt oe 


Nits Let the justice ‘of this last charge be tested by the present discuse 
‘As to the charge of ‘ aspiring minds ;’’ there may be as much 


little truth in the observation of the Layman in his second address: “ This 
lofty hatred of subordination, ah! how opposite is it to the humility of 
the Gospel! What mischief hath it not operated both in Church and ix 
State!” dae Heme a itd) 


2) 
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cludes his pamphlet with urging the same doctrine and the same 
pious sentiments with which he began; as will appear from the 
following: Ween Pies 
‘“‘ Perhaps, however, there would be little room for difference of 
sentiment among the well informed, if the matter were generally 
taken up with seriousness and moderation, and were to rest on re» 
ligious principles alone. But unhappily there are some, in whose 
ideas the existence of their Church is so connected with that of the , 
civil government of Britain, as to preclude their concurrence in 
any system, formed on a presumed final separation of the two 
countries. Prejudices of this sort will admit of no conviction but 
such as may arise from future events; and are therefore no farther 
considered in this performance, than wjth.a sincere sorrow, that. 
any persons, professing to be of the communion of the. Church of 
England, should so far mistake the principles of that Church, as 
to imagine them widely different from what form the religion of the 
Scriptures. ; 
“‘ As for those who are convinced that the United States have 
risen to an independent rank among the nations, or who even think 
that such may probably be the event of the war, they are loudly 
called on to adopt measures for the continuance of their churches, 
as they regard the public worship of God, the foundation of which 
is immutable; as they esteem the benefit of the sacraments, which 
were instituted by the supreme Bishop of the Church; and as they 
are bound to obey the scriptures, which enjoin us ‘ not to forsake the 
assembling of ourselves together, as the manner of some is.’ sage 
« It is presumed there are many, who, while they sincerely love ” 
their fellow Christians of every denomination, knowing (as one of 
their prayers expresses) that the ‘ body of Christ’ comprehends 
‘the blessed company of all faithful people,’ are more especially 
attached to their own mode of worship, ferhafs from education, 
but as they conceive, from its being most agreeable to reason and 
scripture, and its most nearly resembling the pattern of the purest 
ages of the Church. On the consciences of such, above all others, 
may be pressed the obligation of adopting speedy and decisive mea~ 
sures to prevent their being scattered ‘like sheep without a shep- 
herd,” and to continue the use of that form of divine service, which 
they believe to be “ worshipping the Lord in the beauty ef holi- 
ness.” ee ars 
From the above extract we are informed as to the cause of the 
prejudices of some against the system proposed by the Bishop; it 
was an attachment to the civil government of Britain, and an op- 
position to the independence of the United States.* Or, ‘they con- 
ceived, that the existence of their Church depended on a continu- 
ance of its former connection. But there is a remarkable opposi+ 
tion in what the Bishop pleads for, to the sentiments expressed by 
the author of “ A Companion for the Festivals,” &c. and “ for the » 
Altar,” &c. 'The one speaks of “ the benefit of the sacraments” 


, 


* What is the design of this insinuation? Episcopalians will yield te 
none in attachment.to the government of their country, and in zeal for its 
independence. True Churchmen will always be found the supporters of 
order and good government, ; 


\ eee 
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administered by those.who should be ordained in the manner which 
the had proposed, and without the ‘ Episcopal succession ;”’ the 
ther declares that the administration of ordinances by such, would 
-be ‘:nugatory and invalid.”’ He puts these words into the mouth 
of a communicant: “ Let it be, therefore, thy supreme care, O 
my soul, to receive tle blessed sacrament of the body and blood ef 
thy Saviour, only from the hands of those who derive their authority 
by regular transmission from Christ,” &c. In another place he 
says, that “‘ none can possess authority to administer the sacraments 
but those who have received a commission from the Bishops of the 
Church.”’ Indeed the sentiment runs through his books, which he 
‘geems to have written on purpose to inculcate it. 

There is likewise some difference between the Bishop and the 
Priest-as to their notion of the “* body of Christ.” The one has no 
scruple to call other denominations “ fellow Christians ;”"—the other 
“does not extend his charity beyond the Episcopal Church, except 
in cases of “ ignorance, invincible prejudices, imperfect reason- 
angs, and mistaken judgments ;”* and even in these, he seems un- 
willmg to make any “ allowance,” but leaves it to God. His notion 
of fellow Christians,” and “ the blessed company of all ‘faithful 
people,”’ will be seen in what he says on the Church and its unity. 
He has much more charity for the Heathen than for non-Episcopa~ 
jians, as appears by his saying, “ Jn every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness, ts accefited of him. But where the 
gospel is proclaimed, communion with the Church by the partici- 
pation of its ordinances at the hands of the duly authorised Priest- 
hood, is the indispensable condition of salvation.” The tender- 
ness of the Bishop is remarkable in accounting for the attachment 
of Episcopalians to their own mode of worship. ‘ Perhafis,” says 
he, “from education, but as they conceive, from its being most 
agreeable to reason and scripture,” &c. He does not magisterially 

* pronounce that they are right 3 but they conceive that they are; 
they have been educated in this opinion ; and he is willing to make 
the same allowance for others. With the author of “ A Compa- 
-nion for the Festivals,” &c. no excuse is admitted for a departure 

- from Episcopacy, except what approaches to profound ignorance, 

er downright idiocy.¢ I shall now make some brief reflections 
gwpon the whole. : ; ; Ciehs 

1. It may be said that Bishop White pleads only for “a tempo- 
rary departure” from Episcopacy, and that in cases of “‘necessity.” 
ZT answer, that his reasoning is as strong for a ¢ovad as for a tempo- 


Y What more charitable excuses can be made for the errors of men, than 
by assigning these errors to witvoidable ignorance, to. invincible prejudices, 
jor to those causes to which the greatest and the best of men are exposed, 
imperfect reasonings and mistaken judgments 2 R Ed. 

7 Why did the author of Miscellanies omit the sentence whick imme- 
diately follows the above, in which unavoidable ignorance, and involuntary 
error, are admitted as excuses for separation from the duly authorised / 

- Priesthood of the Church? poeaee. 

- The author of Miscellanies here repeats the very candzd remarks which , 
he before made in his 2lstnumber. Let the reader see there the note upow. 
them, p. 122, 123. Ea. 


* 
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rary departure.* How long is the departure to last? It will be anv 
swered, as long.as the necessity. This may be forever. The Bi- 
shop was of opinion when he wrote, that it might be a considerable 
time. ‘ Are the acknowledged ordinances of Christ’s holy reli 
#ion,” says he, “ to be suspended for years, perhaps as long as the 

present generation shall continue, out of delicdcy to a disputed point, 

and that relating only to externals?” But, let me ask, of what ad- 

vantage would Ministers be, ordained in the manner proposed by 

the Bishop, if, as the author so often referred to asserts, there 

would be no “ duly authorized Priesthood,” and the administration 

of ordinances by them would be “ inefficacious?”} If it would be 
departing from the Bishop, violating the wnzty of the Church, and 

interrupting the ‘ uninterrupted succession?”? Not to spend many 

words with my opponents; do they give up the notion that Epis- 

copacy is of divine right, and do they contend for it on the same 

principles with Bishop White ?’”’} Do they admit the validity of 
Presbyterian ordination, and acknowledge that there are other true 

Churches besides their own? If so, all controversy, on my part, is, 
at an end. 

2. It is a happy circumstance for Episcopalians that Bishop 
White published his pamphlet, and that it is still to be found. ‘They 
might otherwise be deemed the most intolerant sect which has ever 
existed.|| In justice to themselves they ought to have the pamphlet 
re-printed ; for large as my extracts have been, there would be a 
superior advantage in reading the whole. . 

3. There is reason to lament that Episcopalians did not improve. 
the opportunity which the revolution gave them. Had they formed 
the government of their Church on the plan recommended by Bi« 
shop White, and then invited -non-Episcopalians to a friendly con~ 


ference, some ground might have been found on which to meet. 


Even the idea of fermanent presidents might have been listened 
to; but to insist upon the divine right of Episcopacy, and upon an 
order of Bishops having extraordinary powers, and wninterrufited 
succession from the Apostles, was to bar the door against all ac- 
commodation. ee as aod 
4, I believe that Bishop White will say that I have not misrepre-. 
sented his meaning. If in any place I have been so unfortunate a6 
to misunderstand him, I shall, upon the least notice, correct it; 
and if I find others misrepresenting him, I shall consider myself: 
under obligation to defend him. to 


“Let us hear what the author of the pamphlet himself savs on this point. 
¢e Surely with a man who believes there have been three orders from the 
beginning, the necessity of a temporary departure does not involve that of 
a final abrogation.” See his letter signed “« An Episcopalian.” Ed. 


} “ A case of inevitable necessity” may be an exception to a genera} 
principle. FO eee as nny 
¢ Will the author of Miscellanies adopt Episcopacy on the principles of 
‘Bishop White, and admit that tbe Agostles constituted an order of the mi- 
mistry with a supereminent commission, which has been handed down through 
succeeding ages ? Nea: 
|| What spirit does this charge display? To style a sect intolerant, for 
exercising a privilege which they enjoy in common with other denomina- 
tions, and maintaining the principles of their Church! Fee) 


» 
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-§. Should I continue to write, I shall examine the testimony of 


the Fathers; though I consider this as altogether unnecessary. 


They have been repeatedly examined by those who had the best 
opportunity, and they donot prove, in the early ages of Christianity, 
the existence of dzecesan Bishops. The very utmost that can be 
drawh from them, is, that Presbyters were chosen to preside, either 
for a time, or permanently, in their ecclesiastical assemblies.* 
The Episcopacy of the primitive Church was widely different from 
that established in the Churches of'Rome and of England. I shall, 
however, cease for a time, and allow my opponents, if they be se. 
inclined, to come up with me. 


_* Letus'see now what Bishop Hoapiy, who.cannot be. suspected of 
partiality, sayson this point. ‘Some other learned men see such manifest 
footsteps, in the highest antiquity, of the supereminency of one person im. 
the Churches, that they are obliged to own it: but then they say that at 
first this was only a Prime-Presbyter, a President in the meeting of the 
Presdyters, not inyested with any authority, properly so called, over them in. 
their cures, but voltmtarily chosen by them for the better management of 
their assemblies, &c. This hath been said by the learned. Blondel, and 


_ others. But I fear this will be found only an evasion, in order to avoid his 


acknowledging such Bishops in the very first years after the Aposties, as he 
‘ae to have been universally settled less than forty years after them. 
or, 

“ The instances in antiquity which be acknowledges to prove this, do 
indeed prove a great deal more. The Angels of the Churches in the Reves. 
lations, are persons to whom the care of those Courches was in a particular 
manner committed; and of whom an account of the miscarriages and de- 
fects in them, is in a particular manner required. These, he saith, were. 
Prime-Presbyters, not Bishops : though it will be hard to give a reason, un- 
less he will draw an argument from hence, that all parts of the Episcopal 

ce ave not here expressly attributed to them. And it will be hard like- 
wise, toshow, how a Prime-Presbyter, by being only chosen President of 
the College of Presbyters for the more orderly management of their joint- 
eounsels, should become chargeable with the faults of their Churches, with 
which, according to this supposition, he had nothing todo. For it is ma- 


_ nifest he could be no more accountable for any congregation but his own, 


than any of the other Presbyters, had he not the care of others committed 


- go him in some peculiar manner: And this he could not have, if he were 


only Prime-Preshyter ia the College. For as such he was only responsible 
for his own failings in his duty in that post: and as for other faults, an 


-. account of them should rather have been demanded of those Presbyters who 


were the teachers and governors of the particular congregations. But if 
a Prime-Preshyter were one whose duty it was to inspect and take care of 
those Churches, in which there were Presbyters also fixed, as, according to 
Blondel, he must have been; then it is evident that this Prime-Presbyter 


was in truth a Bishop with subject Presbyters under him. And since he > 


freely grants that these Prime-Presbyters had the superintendency over 
‘many churches or congregations with their Presbyters; and was after such 
a manner responsible for them; and this by the constitution of the Apos- 
tles, or their disciples before the death of them all; what is this but to give 
‘them the dominion of a Bishop over their brethren? and what reason cana 
be given why it should not be acknowledged that Episcopacy was settled in 
the churches in those early days? Especially considering that this Prime- 
Preshyter remained in his office during his life. “ Hoadly’s Def. “ae 
Ord.” 
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6. The charges have been brought against me of having taken 
up a prejudice against the Episcopal Church, and of having writ-> 
-ten with bitterness. Nothing has ever occurred to excite my pre-" 
judices against that Church; and the writings of many of her 
Clergy are to me invaluable. Testeem their book of “ Common 
Prayer ;” and as to the Episcopalians in this State with whom I am 
acquainted, both Clergy and Laity, I have a high respect for them. 
Some of my expressions may have been too playful, and bordered om 
ridicule ; but as to personal resentment, bitterness, I reject them, 
because I never felt them.—With the author who has. been the oc- 
casion of my Writing, my acquaintance is small. I know, however, 
enough to make me respect his talents and his virtues. As to my 
principal opponents, “ A Layman” and “ Cyprian,” I wish that 
the former may soon become a good Priest, and the latter, in due 
time, a good Bishop. I have no objection to their preferring Epis- 
copal ordination, provided that they will cease to assert it on divine 
right ; for I think that this is untenable, offensive to their fellow 
Christians of other denominations, and injurious to themselves. ~ 

\ ea aS 


Remarks, by the Editor, on the preceding Number.] 


It is certainly the duty of every Episcopal Minister to enforce 
what his Church inculcates; that ‘“* Almighty God, by his holy 
Spirit instituted divers orders of Ministers in his Church ;” that. 
** it is evident unto all men diligently reading holy scripture and 
ancient authors,” that these orders “ are Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons ;”’ and that ‘ no man is to be esteemed a lawful Minister, 
who has not-had Episcopal consecration or ordination.’”” Prudence 
may be exerted in the manner in which this is done, but certainly 
cannot absolve him from the duty itself. To the charges of 
uncharitableness and intolerance which may be brought against 
him, let him reply in the language of one of the most able de- 
fenders of evangelical truth and primitive order that the pre- 
sent age has produced:* “As a Minister of the Church, it is 
my duty to speak of it as zt zs. I cannot alter the nature or 
form of it, to accommodate it to the case of those Who are se- 
/ parated from it. Firmly persuaded with Hooxrr, that H/is- 
| cofiacy is the primitive afiostolical institution, 1 must consider 
| obedience to it tobe a matter of Christian obligation. Every en- 
deavour, therefore, to persuade my fellow Christians to a confor- 
| mity to that government which appears essential to the promotion 
\ of the object which God may be supposed to have had in view at 
} its original institution, namely, that of preserving the unity of the 
' Church in the bond of freace, appears to me to be one of the great. 

est acts of charity a Christian Minister can perform.’’—“ At the 

same time, with respect to those who are in an actual state of sepa- 

ration, we say with the Apostle, ‘ what have we to do to judge 


* Rev. Charles Daubeny, now Archdeacon of Sarum. See the sixth 


Jetter of his.«« Appendix to his Guide,” and the preface to the second edi- 
tion of the “ Guide to the Church.” ‘ : 
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them that ate without; them that are without God judgeth ;’ 
' they are ih the hands of that all gracious and all merciful Being 
Who judgeth righteous judgment; and to him we leave them.” | 
How far the maintaining of Episcopacy may be “ injurious’ to 
Episcopalians in a worldly sense, is a consideration which ought to 
have no foree-on the conscience of her Ministers., But surely the 
author of Miscellanies does not mean to insinuate that Episcopa- 
lians are to be, in any shape, the subjects of fersecution for exer- 
ising a privilege possessed by all denominations, for maintaining 
tenets which have been handed down from the earliest ages of the 
Church; tenets which, in the opinion of one by no means partia) 
to them, “have been from the beginning favourable to feace and 
Fad. order n3s Sse oR Beye rebate Geers oh! aight oe 
’. That the inculcating of Episcopacy has been injurious to the 
Episcopal Church in a sfiz7vitual sense,-is contrary to fact. Asa 
sfiritual society, she has always flourished most; when her Minis« 
ters have not only faithfully-inculcated her evangelical docirine, 
and strictly adhered to her primitive worship, but have also main- 
tained, with firm and prudent zeal, the Divine commission of the 
orders of her ministry. wi Bide: 
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_jmined by a sound interpretation of the sacred volume. 

. Let us attend to the situation of the Church while our Saviour 

wasupon earth, Giles dy 

- Let us attend to its situation under the government of the 4/03- 
ties, who were sent by the Son, as the Son had been sent by the 
Be ee Kite hor 
" Jesus Christ commissioned twelve, and the seventy, but he gave 
them no authority to commission others. The high power of ordi- 
pation was exercised by himself alone. Here, then, were three 
orders; our Saviour, the eet Head of the Church, the twelve 
‘Apostles, and the seventy Disciples. seamed 

-* ‘The twelve were superior to the seventy, both in dignity and power. 
‘They were superior in dignity. ‘The Apostles are every where 
spoken of as the constant attendants of our Lord. We are ex- 
pressly told that they were ordained, that they might be with Jesus, 
‘as well as that he might send them forth to preach. Mark iii. 14 
“The seventy were appointed simply to preach, and were sent before 
our Lord into the Cities, “ whither he himself would come,” to pre- 
pare the people for his reception, The commission of the Apostles 
was much more general, directing them to preach the gospel to 


‘T ’ HE question of Episcopacy, is a question of fact, to be deter- 


alithe Jews G0 itd nes 
_ Again—The inauguration of the twelve was much more solemn — 
than that of the seventy. In relation to the first, we find our Sa- 


** Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Book v. chap. 1. Part iii Art, 3. 


é 
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viour directing his disciples to pray to God to send labourers inté 
the harvest. We find) him continuing himself a whole night in 
prayer. Inthe inauguration of the seventy, there was nothing of 
‘all this solemnity. , iiulawogl 
The Apostles were, likewise, superior in Hower. aud 
They alone received the commission to offer the eucharistic sas 
crifice of bread and wine. To them were twelve thrones appointed, 
whereon they should sit, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. On 
them was to rest the fabric of the Church; “‘ the wall of the city 
having twelve foundations, and in them the names of the twelve 
Apostles of the Lamb.” Revelatioy xxi. 14. Upon the happen- 
ing of a vacancy, by the apostacy of Judas, Matthias was raised 
to his Bishoprick, being numbered with the eleven Apostles, and 
taking a part of their Ministry. Actsi. Matthias had been one of 
the seventy. For this we have the testimony of Eusebius, of Jerome, 
of Epiphanius. ‘Mark, Luke; Sosthenes, with other Evangelists, as 
also the seven Deacons, were of the seventy, if the primitive Fathers 
_ of the Church be at all to be relied: upon as witnesses of facts. And 
these persons, even after their promotion, were still inferior to the 
twelve, being under their government. * “a 
The twelve Apostles, and the seventy discifiles, then, were dis~ 
tinct orders, whether we have respect to their dignity or thei 
power. : 
Let us proceed to consider the situation of the Church, under’ 
an government of the Apostles, their Master having ascended to 
eaven. 
_ The eleven met our Saviour, on a mountain in Galilee, accord- 
ing to his express appointment. ‘‘ And Jesus came and sfake unto 
| Bhem, saying, Allpower is given unto me,in heaven, andinearth. Go: 
ye, therefore, and teach all'nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Hather, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: Teaching them to: 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: And lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” Matt. xxviii. 
18, 19, 20: | | a 
“ Then said Jesus to them again, Peace be unto you: A 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you. And when he h 
this, he breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the 
Hloly Ghost. Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unt 
them ; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” John xx, 
91, 22, 23. Se eae 
_Our Saviour, then, constituted the Apostles Governors of his 
Church, authorizing them to exercise the powers necessary tore. . 
gulate its affairs, and to provide for its continuance. TI is, of | 
course, involved the right of ordaining such inferior officers’ as- 
might appear to them to be requisite. tideed ties mission ex- 
pressly says, “As my Father hath sent me, even so sen Te 
Jesus was sent by the Father, with power to send others; and, 
course, the Apostles were sent with a similar authority. In pursu- 
ance of their commission, they ordained the two inferior orders of 
Elders and Deacons; and, before their departure from the world, 
_ they created a higher order, investing it with their own Apostolic 
authority of ordaining Ministers, and of governing the Church. ~ 
Into all this let us briefly inquire. 
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« Were the Apostles invested with spiritual authority over lay 
Christians? ; 2 
Did they possess any control over the Ministers whom they or- 
dained? wi “e 
» Was their office an extraordinary one, or was it designed for 
permanent continuance in the Church? in other words, have they 
had Successors? i (ss: ' ; Jos 
. It cannot be necessary to say much to prove that /ay Christians 
were subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Apostles. Did any 
of the laws of Christ require explanation, recourse was had to the 
Apostles, and their sentence every where obeyed. They, likewise, 
prescribed such rules as were necessary to the peace of the Church, 
or the order and decency of divine worship. In the first Epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians we find Jaws, many of which were never 
expressly enjoined by Christ, and to some of which the Apostle 
requires obedience on the avowed principle of his own authority. 
S And the rest will I set in order when I come.” “ And so ordain I 
in all Churches.” nthe same style Paul addresses. the Thessalo- 
nians, “ We have confidence that ye both do, and will do the things 
which we command you.”—“ When we were with you, we com- 
manded you.’ —“ Now we command you brethren.” 2 Thes. iii. It 
swould be easy to produce a great variety of passages on this point ; 
but it cannot be necessary. Let it also be remarked, that the 
power of prescribing rules was accompanied with the power of en- 
forcing their execution by suitable punishments. In his Epistles to 
the Corinthians, Paul threatens to use sharpness, to come with a 
rod, and to revenge all disobedience. The same Apostle delivered 
Hymeneus and Alexander unto Satan, that they might learn not to 
blaspheme. He condemned, even in his absence, the incestuous 
‘Corinthian; requiring strictly that his sentence be put in execu- 
‘tion. With the power of inflicting punishment was connected that 
“of pardoning the condemned; a power exercised by St. Paul in 
‘the case of the Corinthian, which has just been mentioned. 
- We have seen that the commission which Christ gave to his 
Apostles invested them with power to ordain Ministers in his 
Church. : 

This power they accordingly exercised. ef 
- The twelve together ordained the seven Deacons. Paul and 
Barnabas ordained Elders in every city. As the Apostles were 
subject to Christ, so were the Ministers whom the Apostles or- 
dained subject to them. Whilst our Saviour was upon earth, the 
Apostles were his attendants, and were sent forth by him to preach. 
And after his ascension,. the Apostles received a similar attendance 
_and obedience from the inferior officers whom they appointed. For - 
example, Mark was Minister to Paul and Barnabas ; afterwards to 
‘Barnabas alone. At Ephesus, St. Paul was attended by Timothets 
and Erastus, whom he sent, before him, into Macedonia. But 
cases showing the superior authority of the Apostles occur conti- 
nually in the New Testament: I can enumerate but a few of them. 
Paul calls the Elders of Ephesus to Miletus, and gives them a most 
solemn charge. This shows clearly that they were under his go- 
vernment. At Corinth, the same Apostle, although absent, excom. 
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municates, dbsolves, enacts laws. Some of these laws’ too were 
binding upon Ministers who had been endued even with supernatu- 
ral gifts. “ Let the profihets speak two or three, and let the rest 
judge.” —* If any man think himself to be a frrophet, or spiritual, 
tet him acknowledge thatthe things which I write unto you are the 
commandments of the Lord.” 1 Corinth. xiv. Ministers who re+ 
fused: to pay due obedience and respect to the Apostles, are cen- 
sured as hereticks, and as disturbers of the peace of the Church. 
An example of this kind occurred in Diotreffes, who resisted the 
authority of St. John, representing him, no doubt, as “a Lord in 
God's heritage.”’ The Apostle threatened to punish his contumacy. 
The Apostles, then, were the supreme governors of the Church. . 
Both Clergy and Laity were subject to their jurisdiction. They 
alone exercised the power of ordination, by which the sacerdotal 
authority was continued and preserved. I am not going te enter 
into the case of Timothy, about which the advocates of parity so 
‘obstinately dispute. We know that the Apostles ordained, for we 
are expressly told so in different parts of scripture; and ecclesias- 
tical history attests the fact as perfectly as any fact that it records. 
Let our opponents prove that the term Presbytery, that term on 
which they build so much wretched sophistry, designates an assem- 
bly of Elders like those of Ephesus. This they can never prove; 
and until they prove it, the passage avails them nothing. joes 
Now, let us inquire whether the afostolic office was. purely ex- 
traordinary and personal to the twelve; or whether it was de- 
signed for Permanent continuance in the Church. Maye: 
 & Le, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
How will those who contend that the Apostles have had no succes- 
sors reconcile this passage with their doctrine! The individuals 
whom Jesus addressed, continued not beyond the ordinary term of 
human life. The promise is intelligible only when considered as. 
embracing those who should throughout all time succeed to the 
apostolic office. But I forbear to dweil on this passage, since we 
have evidence on the point amounting to absolute demonstration. 
The apostolic office was not personal to the twelve. It did not 
cedse with them. Jt was extended to others. Yf these positions 
be not correct, then is there no truth in the New Testament. _ 
' Upon the apostacy of Judas, did his office expire? No; Mat- 
thias was put in his place, being numbered with the eleven Apos- 
tles.  “ dnd his Bishoprick let another take.” Acts i.20.. °° 
~ Barnabas was an Apostle. He exercised the powers of an Apos« 
tle, and the name is expressly applied tohim. He is even placed, 
in the history of the Acts,: before St.'Paul.< i 2 94 A age 
_ Epaphroditus, Andronicus, and Junius, are called Apostles. 
translation, it is true, is messenger; but the Greek term is t 
very one which in other places is rendered Apostle, and why i 
not rendered so in-these cases, no sufficient reason can be given. 
“But leave out of the question the examples of Epaphroditus, An- 
dronicus, Junius. The cases of Barnabas and Matthias most clearly 
prove that the apostolic office was not personal to the twelve. If it 
had been persona! to the twelve, it would have ceased with them: 
‘They could not have presumed to bestow it Gnothers. 5 = 
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» If from seripture we go to the primitive Fathers, we find them 
bearing the most decisive testimony against the principle for which 
‘our opponents contend. ore ian 4 
« dreneus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Jerome, all speak expressly of 
Bishops as the successors of the Apostles. ee PS ae ie 
-. How, then, do the advocates of parity support their doctrine i 
this point? en ne eke x 
They talk to us of the miracles which the Apostles performed, 
of the prophecies which they uttered, of their being inspired wri-+ 
ters, and witnesses of the transactions of Jesus. It is true, the 
power of miracles has ceased, so also of prophecy. The scrip- 
tures being composed, there could be no further necessity for in- 
‘spired penmen ; and none but the cotemporaries of Jesus could be 
witnesses of his acts. But did these things make up the apostolic 
office? Surely not: if they did, then Apostles existed in every 
‘congregation. Supernatural gifts were very common among the 
primitive Christians; being bestowed even upon women, but surely 
not making them Apostles. The Apostles governed the Church, 
they preached, they baptised, they administered the eucharist, they 
erdained, they confirmed. In all this they exercised powers of pers 
petual necessity in the Church. Where, then, is the pretext for _ 
representing them as officers purely extraordinary? Was preach- 
ing an extraordinary act? was baptising, was the administration of 
the Holy Supper, was ordaining? No; the,Apostles were stated 
and regular officers of the Church. To talk about the supernas 
_ tural gifts bestowed upon them is perfectly idle. You might as well 
“pay that the women on whom the Holy Spirit was effused, on the 
‘day of Pentecost, were all Apostles. eiciae ; 
~The Afostles, then, were regular officers of the Church of 
Christ. They have had successors, and they will continue to have 
successors until the end of the world. The Elders and the Dea- 
ons were subject to their control. They alone exercised the high 
‘powers of ordination and government. pie : : 
- We proceed to observe that, before their departure from the 
world, they constituted.an order of Ministers, in whom they zn- 
-wested these powers, giving them authority to rule the other Cler- » 
gy, and making them the channel through which the sacerdotal 
_ office was to be conveyed to future generations. ee 
- This is completely proved by the cases of St. James, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, of "Timothy, of Titus, of Epaphroditus, of the seven 
Angels of pro-consular Asia. Primitive history most completely 
establishes the fact. Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, Polycarp, Tre- 
neus, Clemens of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, all 
prove it in the most. unequivocal manner. Look for one moment 
-at Eusebius. He compesed his history in the beginning of the 
fourth century, about two hundred years after the death of the 
Apostle John. All the necessary records of the churches were 
put into his hands by the order of the Emperor Constantine, and 
from these he compiled his work. » Does he give any account of a 
change from Presbyterianism to Episcopacy ? ‘So far from it, that 
he has inserted the names of all the Bishops who had succeeded 
each other, in the principal churches, beginning with the indivi- 
@uals* whom the Apostles appointed, and descending, regularly, 
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to his own time. Let the advocates of parity product a single pri- 
mitive historian who yields this sort of evidence to the apostolic 
institution of their system. They cannot produce a single writer. 
This I aver positively. They try to make Clemens Romanus speak 
in their favour ; but it is by the old and miserable sophistry of names. 
This Father sometimes speaks of Bishops and Deacons; which 
circumstance, say the advocates of parity, proves that there were 
but two orders. They might as well prove that there were but 
two orders under the Jewish dispensation, because they are called 
Priests and Levites. Clemens Romanus was Bishop of Rome, and 
ruled the inferior Clergy. This we are expressly told by Ireneus, 
*Fertullian, Eusebius, St. Jerome. Clemens of Alexandria styles 
him Clement the Apostle. 7 : 
. But I forbear. This paper has already been extended to too 
great a length; and I am now obliged to leave the controversy. It 
had been my intention to go regularly through the evidences of the 
divine institution of Episcopacy ; but a voyage to Europe, which I 
have been some time contemplating, and which I am now compel- 
Jed to take for the benefit of my health, renders this impossible. ¥ 
regret the circumstance the less, however, since the able writer, 
under the signature of Cyprian, promises to-do full justice to the 
subject. Expecting to sail in a few days, I cheerfully commit te 
him the future management of the discussion. 

A serious examination of the subject of Episcopacy had con- 
vinced me, in opposition to the prejudices and habits of education; 
of its divine origin; and a sincere desire to defend what I esteem 
the cause of truth led me to engage in this controversy. ss 

While I believe those who have departed from Episcopacy to be 
in a great error, and would entreat them, in the most urgent man- 
ner, to examine the principles on which they stand, I can sincerely 
say that I feel disposed to put the best construction on their con- 
duct. There are excellent men of all denominations; and great 
allowance, we humbly hope, will be made for error by the righ, 
teous Judge of the earth. Let it be recollected, however, that error 
is venial only in proportion as it is involuntary. How then shall 
that man excuse himself who, having been warned of the defect of 
the ministry at whose hands he receives the ordinances of the 
gospel, neglects, nevertheless, to give ‘attention to the subject, and 
to examine dispassionately those works which prove the necessity 
of union with that Church, the validity of whose ministrations, even 
its most inveterate opponents are obliged to acknowledge. Jn the 
Episcopal Church there is certainty of being in covenant with God. 
Its Priesthood has a valid authority to act in the name of Christ; 
and I do believe that aimost all who shall engage in the examination 
of this subject, with a determination to seek only for truth, will come 
to the conclusion, that those who have laid aside the divinely insti. 
tuted government of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, must rely upon 
uncovenanted mercy. . sinh habs 

I cannot but regret that there should be so strong a disposition — 
in the Miscellaneous writer to descend to low wit, and to. sneering 
and contemptuous expressions, He is greatly deceived if he sup; 
poses they will give force or success to his cause. The serious 
inquirer after truth cannot fail to be disgusted with such conduct, 
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Ft certainly furnishes no light presumption of the weakness of the 
system into whose service it is forced. The question before us is 
_ Of the highest moment; and all dissenters who can possibly find 
opportunity, are bound, by every principle of duty, to give it an 
attentive examination. It ill becomes our opponents. to endeavour 
to put the thing off, by representing it as a matter of little import- 
ance, and by charging Episcopalians with narrowness and bigotry. 
This is the weak resource of men, conscious of the unsoundness of 
the ground on which they stand. We inviteinquiry. Let the prin- 
‘ciple for which we contend be examined; recollecting, always, that 
the institution which we maintain has been laid.aside by'a very tri- 
fling proportion of the Christian world; the dissenters from Epis- 
copacy being confined to the western Church, in which Church’ they. 
sprang up, but a few centuries ago, amount now toa most insigni- 
ficant proportion of its numbers. i BEM Oe 
~ As to the charge of illiberality, let. it be recollected that this 
comes from men who make the doctrine of absolute decrees almost 
fundamental to the system of the gospel, representing all who re 
ject it as half Christians, whose hearts have not been brought to 
submit to the sovereignty of God. With much more truth might 
the rejection of Episcopacy be placed to a hatred of control, which 
disdains the idea of superiority, loving equality in the ministry be- 
cause it is flattering to the pride of ‘the human heart. , Bip 
» When the Apostles proclaimed the religion of Jesus, declaring 
that there was no other name given under heaven whereby man 
could be saved, might not the same charge of bigotry have been 
‘ preferred against them’ And may not Episcopalians contend for. 
that system of government which the Apostles established, and 
‘which they never invested man with the power to change. While 
we maintain that Episcopacy is essential to the Church of Christ, 
and that those who have departed from it have no spiritual autho- 
rity whatever, have no Ministers, and no ordinances, we presume 
not to judge of their motives, or to determine on their future con- 
dition. These we leave to the eternal Judge, who wiil deal justly and 
_ graciously with all men. Where the true faith is professed, and where 
_ there is real sincerity of heart, we believe God will bestow his bless- 
ing. Indeed, in every nation, he who feareth God, and worketh 
~ fighteowsness, will be accepted of him. At the same time it is the 
duty of évery man to enter the Chureh of Christ, and to conform 
to the divinely instituted government of that Church. Schism is 
still, in the language of the Apostle, a carnal sin. This is the 
ly way in which charity on the one hand, can be reconciled wit — 







-sacred adherence to Christian truth on the other. 


- Doyou ask us to give up Episcopacy? What reply will you make 
‘o the Quaker, who accuses you of bigotry in refusing to renounce 

the ordinances of Baptism and the Holy Supper, as essentiab parts 
“of the Christian dispensation? Take back, then, your charge of” 
illiberality, lest it recoil upon your own heads, and be employed to 
‘your own destruction. In fact, be assured it is not from what men 
igotry that you have to apprehend danger. No; it is a loose 
spirit, tending to thé breaking down of all government, that threat~ 
éns the Christian world with destruction. Lay preachers will 
prove your bane; and their presumption is the genuine result of 
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those loose principles on which your departure from Episcopacy is 
grounded. In truth, loose principles never fail to return, in timey 
to torment their inventors, There is as much right to officiate 
without any commission, as with one derived from an invalid 
authority; and the reasoning adopted by the advocates of parity 
leads directly tothe conclusion, that all pretenders to a spiritual call 
may enter at once, without any outward commission, upon the ads 
iministration of holy things. Thus is the office of the Priesthood 
laid open to ignorant and self-sufficient men, who bring religion 
’ into contempt, causing many to offend, and to fall from the faith. , 
There is 2 closer union than is generally imagined between schism 
and heresy. The Church is the pillar and ground of the truths 
It is the candlestick, the doctrine being the light set in it. Withs 
out the light, the candlestick is indeed of little use; but the can 
dlestick being taken away, the light is in perpetual danger of being” 
thrown down and destroyed. What God has joined together, let 
mo man put asunder. The government and the faith have been 
united by Christ, and they can never continue long in avsound 
state when separated from each other. ‘The union of the govern 
ment and the faith is the ordinance of Christ. Their separation 
has been the rash work of human hands. Jui Reaigde es aa 
Inow leave the controversy. My object in the beginning was 
simply to correct the false views. that might be presented by the 
Miscellaneous writer. This I trust [have done. It would take me 
2 long while to go through the evidences of the divine institution of 
Episcopacy. Expecting to sail in a few days, for Europe, Iam 
obliged to abandon the undertaking. But I feel perfectly easy in 
leaving it in the hands of Cyprian. He will do justice to the sub- 
ject. : 


A Layman of the Episcopal Churche r 


mabey 
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Ler us now leave the sacred records, and examine the proofs 
which the carly Fathers afford us of the existence of the Z/iscopa, 
form of government in the primitive Church. mie dae 
: Here the advocates of parity find no countenance given to their 
principles. The early Fathers give their full, clear, and unequivo- 
cal testimony in demonstration of the point which we wish to esta- 
blish. So well aware, indeed, are our adversaries of the powerfu 
aid which we derive from them, that they have been com} led, in 
self-defence, to resort of making 
an attempt to invalidate their authority, to diminish the weight of 
their testimony. Whin the writings of the Fathers give even the 
shadow of support to their preconceived opinions, then, truly, they 
are disposed to view them in the most favourable light. But no 
sooner are they discovered to contain any thing that militates 
&gainst these opinions, than they are no longer considered as au- 
thentic—they are no longer worthy of credit, . 





jo the very unjustifiable expedient of making 
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-~ The crédzbdility of the early Fathers, asthe reporters of matters of 

_ fact, cannot, without outraging thé soundest principles of reason- 
= ing, be called in question. They are men of undoubted veracity. 
The same reasons that would.induce us’ to reject their testimony, 
would operate with equal force towards the exclusion of all human 
testimony as.a legitimate vehicle for the conveyance of truth. It 
is true, that in their writings are contained many false principles; 
many erroneous opihions, much illegitimate reasoning. But does 
this consideration tend, in the smallest degree, te diminish the 
force of their testimony as the relaters of mutters of fact’? Facts 
are'simple and unambiguousintheir nature. They cannot,be misun- 
derstood. In the relation of facts, the most illiterate are not sub- 
ject to error or misapprehension. The early Fathers, then, as the 
reporters of facts, cannot be considered as liable to objection, al- 

_ though in matters. of doctrine and opinion they are not always 
worthy. of implicit faith. ae ae : 

_- But what can these objectors intend by attempting to assait 
the credibility of the Fathers? Do they not know that the same 
blow that will lessen our confidence in the testimony of the primi- 
tiye Chureh, will proportionably weaken the foundation‘on which 
Christianity rests? Is it not wpon the fidelity of the primitive Church 
that we must depend for the purity and integrity of the canon of 
scrifiture ? Is it not upon her testimony that we must establish the 
divine institution of infant baptism? Is it not upon the usage of 
the primitive Church that we justify ourselves for the observation 
of the sabbath of the jirst day 2 Let these writers beware that they 
wound not Christianity in a vital part, by aiming a blow against the 


authority of the early Fathers. 

_ It cannot, then, be questioned that the Fathers are credible re- 
jforters of matiers of fact. This is all we demand as essential to 
the accomplishment of our present purpose. It is matter of fact 

that there existed in the primitive Church three distinct orders of 

the Priesthood, Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons. Does the testis 
mony of the primitive Fathers go towards the establishment of 
this point? If it does, it is no longer a subjeet that will admit of 

controversy. 4 
_. Let.us begin with the earliest writers. In them nothing seems to 
‘militate against Episcopacy ; every thing contributes to the confirs 
mation of it. The Miscellaneous writer has, indeed, with a degree 

of exultation and triumph, challenged us to produce the testimonies 
of Clemens Romanus and of Polycarps What was the object he had 

in view, when he thus, with an air of defiance, made this demand 
of us? Did he wish to impress upon the minds of his readers the 
idea that Clemens and Polycarp furnish any materials towards 
rearing the superstructure of Presbyterian discipline? If he did, he 
- «was either disingenuous, or ignorant of their writings. They con= 
tain nothing that favours Presbyterian principles. They contain 
nothing that is at hostility to the Episcopal hierarchy. It is true, they 
contain very little that bears any relation to this subject. It is on this 
account that they are not mentioned by us in the investigation of it, 

Their silence, surely, will not operate as an argument in our favour 

or against ns. It happens, however, that we have the sentiments 

ef Polycarp enlisted on our side ye this strong and conclusive ciry 
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cumstance.. He recommends to the Churches, to which he writes, 
the Epistles of Ignatius, Now, in the Epistles of Ignatius, the three 
orders of Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, are distinctly and re- 
peatedly mentioned as the standing officers of the Church. Polys 
carp, therefore, by recommending them to the Churches, gives 
his sanction to the doctrines inculcated in them—he gives his sanc- 
tion to Episcopal principles; rif Peni ak 
Ihave said, that in the Epistles of Clemens Romanus and of Poly- 
carp, there is nothing decisive to be met with onthe subject of Churclt 
government. Nevertheless, even in them we find some indistinct 
intimations of the existence of the Episcopal discipline. What are 
we to think of that passage in Clemens, in which he says, “ For 
the chief Priest has his proper services; to the Priests their 
proper place is appointed, and to the Levifes appertain their 
proper ministries, and the Layman is confined within the bounds of 
what is commanded to Laymen.” Here the intention of the author 
and the connection of the passage show that Clemens alludes to the . 
orders of the ministry which existed in the Church of Christ. He, 
therefore, asserts three distinct orders. What are we to think of 
the place in which Clemens asserts that the ‘ Apostles went about 
preaching through countries and cities, and appointed the first fruits 
of their conversions to be Bishops and Deacons,” &c. in which he 
elearly proves that besides the Apostles, the highest order of Mi- 
nisters, there were two more in subordination to them? These are 
passages in Clemens that are strikingly advantageous to our 
scheme. , Wel a Sates ae 
In regard to Polycarp ; besides that he virtually gives his assent 
to all that is contained in the Epistles of Ignatius, what will the: 
advocates of parity say to the inscription of his Epistle which runs 
thus: ‘ Polycarp, and the Presbyters that are with him, to the 
Church of God which is at Philippi.” Does not this intimate his 
Episcopal pre-eminence? Does not this slight hint (and slight we 
are willing to admit it is) tend to corroborate that strong and con- 
elusive evidence which we derive from the Revelations of St. John, 
and from the testimony of ancient writers, in proof that Polycarp 
was Bishop of Smyrna? Clemens Romanus and Polycarp, then, fur- 
nish our adversaries with no weapons with which to assail us. We 
acknowledge, that from their silence on this topic, we also can de- 
rive very little advantage from their testimony. But the fact is, 
we do not stand in need of their assistance’on this point. Their 
attention was occupied by other subjects. On this account they have 
but slightly glanced at this; but for this omission of it by them, we 
are amply compensated in the full, the explicit, and the reiterated 
mention made of it by Ignatius, ; =a; 
Ignatius lived also in the Apostolic age. He suffered martyrdom 
a very few years after the death of St. John the Apostle. The Epis- 
tles that have been handed to us under his name, have all the marks 
of genuineness and authenticity. They have the same claims to 
credit as any of the productions of that early age of the Church. . 
The testimony of Ignatius ought, with every candid reader, to be 
considered as sufficient of itself, if it be full and explicit, to deter. 
mine this controversy. Let us, then, collect a few of the most strik- 
ing passages of his Epistles that relate to this subject. To detail 
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_ the whole of what he has advanced on it, would be to transcribe 
almost the half of what he has written. 

__ If Icnartus had written his Epistles in modern times, at a pe- 
riod when this question was agitated, it would seem as if he could 
not have expressed himself in terms more definite, more unequivo- 
cal and decisive. He frequently exhorts the people to yield obedi- 
ence to their spiritual rulers, and the Presbyters and Deacons to be 
in subjection to their Bishop. In the Epistle to the Magnesians, 
he mentions Damas their Bishop, Bassus and Apolonius their Pres- 
byters, and Sotion their Deacon. He praises Sotion, the Deacon, for 
his subjection to the Bishop and Presbyters, and exhorts them all 
to reverence their Bishop. In his Epistle to the Trallians, he 
speaks of their Bishop Polybius, and tells them, “ that whilst they 
liye in subjection to their Bishop as to Jesus Christ, they seem to 
live, not after the manner of men, but according to Jesus Christ.” 
* Let nothing, says he, be done without the Bishop, even as ye 
now practise.” Again. “ Let all of you reverence the Deacons as 
the commandment of Jesus Christ, the Bishop as the Son of the Fa- 
ther, and the Presbyters as the council of God and assembly of Apos- 
tles. Without these no Church is named,” In another place he 
says, “He that is within the altar is pure: But whosoever does 
any thing without the Bishop, the College of Presbyters, and the 
Deacons, his conscience is defiled.” In his Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, he thus expresses himself: ‘‘ Whosoever is without the al- 
tar is deprived of the bread of God. Let us have a care of oppos- 
ing the Bishop, that we may be subject to God.” JInhis Epistle to 
the Philadelphians, he says, “ Whosoever belongs to God, and Je- 

‘sus Christ, is with the Bishop. Endeavour, therefore, to partake 

_ of one and the same eucharist, for there is but one flesh of Christ, 
‘and one cup in the union of his blood, and one altar; as there is 
one Bishop, with the College of Presbyters, and my fellow-servants 
the Deacons.” In another place: “‘ When I was with you,” says he, 
“TJ cried out and spoke with a loud voice, Adhere to the Bishop, the 
College of Presbyters, and the Deacons.” Again; ‘ Do nothing 
‘without the Bishop.’’ “ God, he tells them, will forgive the schisma- 
ticks, if they repent and turn to the unity of God, and to the coun- 
il of the Bishop.” In his Epistle to the Church of Smyrna, he ex- 
‘horts them thus: ‘“ Let all of you follow the Bishop, as Jesus Christ 

_ does the Father, and the college of Presbyters as the Apostles, and 
reverence the Deacons as the commandment of God.” Again he 
says, ‘“‘ Let that eucharist be accounted valid which is ordered by 
‘the Bishop, or by one whom he appoints.”’ ‘‘ Without the Bishop 
it is lawful neither to baptize nor to celebrate the feast of charity.” 
In his Epistle to Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, he tells them, “ Let 

‘nothing be done without your approbation,” &c. And afterwards, 
addressing the people of that place, he says, “* May my life bea 
ransom for those who are subject to the Bishop, Presbyters, and 
Deacons, and may I haye my portion in God with them.” 
- If these passages of Ignatius are net sufficient to decide this con- 
troversy, then I must confess myself inadequate to judge of the 
force of evidence that would be requisite to do it. Here we find ex- 
pressly mentioned, the three distinct orders, Bishops, Presbyzers, 
and Deacons. The Bishops axe obviously considered as the sz- 


porente officers. All authority emanates from them. The Presby: | 
ters and Deacons are repeatedly and solemnly admonished to yield 
obedience to them as paramount officers in the Church of Christ, In 
his Epistle to the Trallians, he exhorts them “ to obey their Bishop, 
as Christ and his Apostles had commanded them.” ‘This proves 
that Ignatius believed that the order of Bishops was instituted by 
Christ and his Apostles. Thus does Ignatius establish the doctrine 
for which we contend, beyond all rational contradiction. * And let 
- itbe remarked, that the peculiar circumstances that attend his tes- 
timony are calculated to give it additional force. He suffered mar- 
tyrdom four or five, or’ perhaps eight years after the death of St. 
John. Here, then,’ is this distinct and reiterated mention made of 
our three orders of Ministers within eight years of the Apostolic 
age. Will any one believe that in that short space of time, the hi« 
erarchy had been‘altered from Presbyterianism to Episcopacy? 
Nor could it be that the good ‘Ignatius was influenced by any si- 
nister view in exalting the office of the Bishop. If motives of per 
sonal aggrandizement, if any worldly considerations had ever 
mingled themselves with the incentives that propelled him to ac- 
tion, they had, surely, at this time, ceased to operate. He was, at 
the period in which his Epistles were written, under the prospect 
of immediate death. He was just about to appear in the presence 
of that Master whom he would have trembled to think of, had he 
been conscious of having been influenced in his conduct by any un- 
worthy motives. Would he have proceeded as he did, exultingly, 
on his way to the place of martyrdom, rejoicing in the anticipation 
of being offered up for his Saviour, had he made the iniquitous at. 
tempt which some are willing to ascribe to him, to overturn the go-< 
vernment of his Church? Would he not rather have shrunk back 
with horror from the prospect of appearing in the presence of 
that Redeemer whom he had injured and insulted in his body the 
Church? Be Wrecineteayans 
We defy the enemies of Episcopal government to evade, by any 
shifts, that strong and irresistible evidence with which we are fur. 
nished from the Epistles of Ignatius. They have never yet been 
able to refute, or in any degree invalidate the arguments we draw 
from this source, and they neyer will be able to refute or invalidate 
them. sys CYPRIAN. : 
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Avrer the abundant proof in demonstration of the divine ine 
stitution of Episcopacy, which has been extracted from the Epistles 
of Ignatius, it would seem to be superfiuous to produce the testi- 
mony of any other ancient writer,, Nevertheless, I should not do 
justice to our argument should I stop here. The whole stream of 


antiquity flows strongly in our favour. 


IRENEvs, the celebrated Bishop of Lyons in France, who was 
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the disciple of St. Polycarp, gives us also his testimony in confirma: 
tion of those truths which had been delivered by Ienatius. He 
“asserts the uninterrupted ‘succession of Bishops in all the churches, 
to the period in which he wrote. He urges this circumstance as 
an argument by which to refute the opinions of the hereticks, who 
had arisen in his day. “ We,” says he, ‘¢ can reckon up those 
whom the Apostles ordained to be Bishops in the several churches, 
and who' they were that succeeded them down to our own times. 
And had the Apostles known any hidden mysteries which they im- 
“parted to none but the perfect (as the hereticks pretend), they 
‘wowld have committed them to those men, to whom they committed 
the churches themselves; for they desired to have those in all 
things perfect and unrepfovable, whom they left to be their suc- 
scessors, and to whom they committed their own apostolic authority.” 
He then adds, “‘ because it would be endless to enumerate the suc- 
ccessions of Bishops in all the Churches, he would instance in that of 
Rome. He enumerates. twelve Bishops, down to Elutherius, who 
filled the Episcopal chair in his owi time.” This is the testimony 
of Ireneus. os delceutiahonaey 
.To prove the same point, goes the testimony of HEGEsrppus, of 
PoLycraTEs, and CLemMeENs of Alexandria, who flourished at the 
same period. Clemens of Alexandria was the most learned man 
of his age. Giving a summary of those duties which concern 
Christians in general, he says, “ that there are other precepts 
without number, which concern men in particular capacities: some 
which relate to Presbyters, others which belong to Bishops, others 
respecting Deacons, and pthers which concern widows.” In another 
place he tells the Presbyters and Deacons, “ that those amongst 
them who both teach and practise what our Lord hath prescribed, 
although they be not promoted to the chief seat (that is, the Bishop’s) 
here on earth, shall at last sit on the twenty-four thrones, spoken 
vof in the Revelations of St. John, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel.” And again he “ speaks of the gradual promotion of 
Bishops, Presbyters, and’ Deacons, which he resembles to the or- 
ders of Angels.” - , 
To the testimony of Clemens Alexandrinus, we may add that of 
'TERTULLZIAN, who lived nearly at the same time. From him it 
appears that there had been Bishops settled in all the churches of 
Africa, fvom the times of the Apostles to his own. In his Treatise 
‘on Baptism, he says, ‘ that the power of baptising is lodged in the 
Bishops, and that it may also be exercised’ by Presbyters and Dea~ 
cons, but not without the Bishop’s commission.”’ He asserts also, 
like Ireneus, the uninterrupted succession of Bishops in all the 
churches from the apostolic age. It would extend my numbers to a 
much greater length than I would wish, were I to dwell long 
enough on these articles, to give full force to the evidence we can 
draw from each of the Fathers; I must, therefore, pass rapidly 
from one to another. Ee ‘ 
ORIGEN, who was the schelar of Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
who lived in the last of the second and beginning of the third cen- 
tury, lends his aid also in confirmation of our doctrine. Speaking 
of the debts in the Lord’s Prayer, he first insists on the debts or 
duties, “ common to all Christians: and then adds, “ Besides 
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these general debts, there is a debt peculiar to widows who are 
maintained by the Church, another to Deacons, another to Presby- 
ters, and another to Bishops, which is the greatest of all, and ex- - 
acted by the Saviour of the whole Church, who will severely pun- 
ish the non-payment of it.” Here he surely asserts that Bishops 
are made by Christ himself superior to Presbyters and Deacons. — 
But Iet us now come to the writings of CypR1AN, Bishop of Carth- 
age, in which the most irresistible light is thrown on this subject. 
Ishall give only a few quotations. In reasoning against Novatian, 
he says, “ that there being only one Church, and one Episcopacy all. 
the world over, and orthodox and pious Bishops being already regu- 
larly ordained through all the provinces of the Roman Empire, 
and in every city, he must needs be a schismatic’who laboured to 
set up false Bishops in opposition to them.” He affirms, that there 
cannot be more than one Bishofp at the same time in a Church. 
He maintains, that Bishofis are of our Lord’s afifointment, and 
derive their office by succession from the Apostles. ‘‘ The Church,” 
he says, ‘ is built upon the Bisheps, .and ail acts of the Church are 
governed and directed by them.’’ He speaks of the Christians un- 
der his charge, as his Clergy and people, his Presbyters and Dea- 
cons. He advises Rogatian, one of his contemporary Bishops, who 
had: desired his opinion concerning a disobedient Deacon, “ that if 
he persisted in provoking him, he should exert the power of his 
dignity (whereby he means his Episcopal office), and either depose 
him from his office, or excommunicate him.” He complains that 
some of his Presbyters had arrogated powers to which they had na 
claim. He even excommunicated some of them for their pre- 
sumption. He expressly asserts the authority of Bishops over 
Priests as well as people. He charges all who disebey their Bishop 
with the sin of schism. In short, to transcribe all that St. Cyprian 
has said in our favour on this point, would be to write a volume. © 
‘. Thus does this cloud of witnesses give their united testimonies in 
proof of the apostolic institution of the Episcopal form of Church 
government. And Eusxzstus, who lived in the latter part of the 
third and the beginning of the fourth century, has, as it were, 
completed the evidence we derive from this source. He traces back 
the succession of Bishops in many of the churches, from the apos- 
tolic, age to his own times. Eusebius had the advantage of all the, 
records of the Church, which could be collected by the aid of Con- 
stantine the Emperor of Rome. He lived only two hundred years 
after the Apostles. He traces back the succession of Bishopssat 
Jerusalem to St. James, of Rome to Linus, of Alexandria to St. 
Mark, of Antioch to Evodius, of Ephesus to Timothy, of Crete 
to Titus. Ri 
After the times of Eusebius, that the Church was Episcopal, 
both in her sentiments and in her form of government, is almost as 
certain as that the sun shone. When Arrtus appeared in the 
fourth century, and, because he himself was disappointed in his ex- 
pectation of obtaining the office of a Bishop, of which he was am- 
bitious, endeavoured to sink the Bishops to a level with Presbyters, 
he met with the general indignation and abhorrence of the Church. 
For this attempt he is stigmatised as a heretick by Epiphanius, and 


his new opinion represented ‘as full of folly and madness, beyond 
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what human nature is capable of.” Could the Church, then,:at this 
period, have been in any degree verging towards these equalizing 
principles that have since gained admission intoher?. 4 
_ Thus strongly does the current of antiquity run in favour. of 
Episcopal principles, . The advocates of parity have here, no eva+ 
sion by which to avoid the force of this accumulated evidence. A 
few of the Fathers indeed, they have endeavoured, but in vain, to 
enlist in. their service. On the opinion of St. Jerome they place 
their principal reliance. Let us, then, examine for a moment, the 
testimony of St. Jerome, and see whether he advances any thing 
that will operate to their advantage. ARS (oe Rae 
_ Let it be remarked that St. Jerome flourished: in the last ofthe 
fourth and beginning of the fifth century. His testimony, there+ 
fore, supposing it to militate against us, could not be estimated as 
possessing the same weight as that of those writers who lived nearer 
the time of the Apostles. It happens, however, that St. Jerome, 
so far from having advanced any thing that militates against our 
opinion, has said a great deal in confirmation of it. His words are 
these: ‘¢ Having observed that the names of Bishop and Presbyter 
are used promiscuously in the scriptures, and thatthe Apostles call . 
themselves Presbyters, he concludes, that at first there was no dis+ 
tinction between their offices, but that Apostle, Bishop, and Pres+ 
byter, were only different names for the same thing; and that the 
churches were then generally governed by a college of Presbyters, 
equal in rank and dignity to one another. Afterwards divisions 
being occasioned by this parity among Presbyters, when every Pres- 
byter began to claim as his own particular subjects those whom he 
had baptised ; and it was said by the people, ‘ Iam of Paul, and I 
ef Apoilos, and I of Cephas;’ to remedy this evil, it was decreed 
“all theworld over, that one of the Presbyters in every Church 
should be set over the rest, and peculiarly called Bishop, and that 
the chief care of the Church should be committed to him.” — This 
is the wonderful passage on which the advocates of parity place so 
much reliance, and which they represent as fraught with such ruin= 
“us consequences to the cause of Episcopalians. Let us analyze it, 
‘and we shall find that itis perfectly harmless. a 
_ Jn the first place it will be observed, that St. Jerome merely ha» 
zards a conjecture, which he thinks probable on this subject ; and as 
he, as well as ourselves, in matters of ofénéon is fallible, we are 
left to judge of the degree of probability on which his conjecture 
rests. But St. Jerome builds this conclusion on the promiscuous 
use of the terms Apostle, Bishop, and Presbyter in the Scripture, 
which has already been shown to be too weak a foundation to sup- 
port its superstructure. Chrysostom and ‘Theodoret had remarked 
the same community of names, but they did not think themselves 
justified to draw such an inference from it. They still maintained 
that there was a difference in the authority, which was possessed 
by the different orders of Ministers. But let us admit that all that 
St. Jerome says on this subject is well founded. Letus admit that 
his premises are just, his conclusion legitimate. Let us admit that 
first there was no distinction between the Ministers of the Church 
of Christ, but that all its concerns were managed solely by a Col- 
lege of Presbyters. What is the conclusion that canbedrawn from 
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these*concessions which ‘will prove in any degree inimical to us? 
This is the only inference which we shall be licensed to draw, and 
which is perfectly innocuous, as it relates to our principles. It 
‘will follow, that although there was but one order of Ministers exist- 
ing in the beginning, yet the’ dfostles, as soon as men began ta 
say, “ Iam of Paul, | of Apollos, and I of Cephas,’’ and dissention 
began to rise from this source, instituted the order of Bishops, and 
invested them with supreme authority in the Church. Let it be 
noted, that this is said to have been done by the 4fosiles. The 
order of Bishops is, then, according to St, Jerome, of apostolic in- 
stitution. This is all that we wish toprove. That the Apostles 
had a reason for making this appointment surely ought not to dimi- 
nish the veneration in which we hold it, ‘The same imperious rea- 
son will subsist in every age of the Church. ees 
But let us account for these expressions of St. Jerome which have 
even the appearance of giving a degree of countenance to the prin- 
ciples of our adversaries. He was highly offended at the conduct of 
some Deacons, who, in consequence of the wealth they had ac~ 
quired, acted with insolence towards their Presbyters. This ex- 
cited the resentment of the venerable Father; and whilst under the 
influence of these feelings, what wonder that in order to humble 
the Deacons and elevate their Presbyters, he should speak in exag. 
gerated terms of the dignity of the latter? On such an occasion it 
was natural to run into this extreme. But even whilst in the height 
of his zeal for the Presbyters he is almost exalting them to the 
Episcopal dignity, he admits that—in the business of ordination, 
Bishofis are superior to Presbyters. In another place he says, that 
what ‘* Aaron, his sons and the Levites were in the temple, such 
are the Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons in the Chuvch of Christ.’” 
St. Jerome then says nothing that will contribute to give counte- 
nance to those principles‘ which are maintained by the advocates 
of parity. sane 
» Imight go through the ether Fathers from whom they have en- 
deavoured to derive succour. But if their principal support fails 
them, his auxiliaries can do them butlittle service. Ihave nowslightly 
glanced at the support which we derive from the testimony of ‘the 
primitive Church. I leave it to my readers to judge whether with 
such evidence as this on her side, the Episcopal Church has any 
thing to fear from the assaults of her adversaries. $ 
CYPRIAN. 
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Tuus Thave, as it were, barely laid open to view the fountains 
from which we draw our evidence in favour of Episcopacy. I have 
displayed only the corner stones of that strong foundation which 
supports the principles of Episcopalians. I have not been able to 
enter into a minute or thorough investigation of the subject of 
Church government, bane 
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It must, however, be permitted me to indulge the hope, that even” 
from this cursory view of it, it will appear, that the Church of 
Christ was, for the first four hundred years, Ep1scopat in frrin- 
cifile and in fractice. 1 trust it has been demonstrated to the sa- 
tisfaction of every unprejudiced reader, that the three’ orders of 
Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, which are, at this time, the 
standing officers of the Episcopal Church, were instituted by 
Christ and his Apostles. I would fain hope also, that from this 
brief examination of the subject, it has been proved, that the 
Bishops were invested by the Apostles with sufreme authority in 
the Church as their successors ; that they always enjoyed preroga+ 
tives peculiar to themselves; that they alone possessed the fower 
of ordination ; and, I might add also, the privilege of administering 
the sacred rite of confirmation. These are opinions which were 
held in the Universal Church for fifteen hundred yeats. It is only 
very lately that they have been calledin question. Calvin pleaded 


necessity for attempting to establish a Church in which the Episco- 


pate formed no part of its organization ; and his followers, when 
that plea will fo longer serve to be urged in their justification for 


' continuing their separation from us, are obliged to set themselves 


to work to fabricate others, Hence all the opposition that has been 
made to Episcopacy. — . ae 
. The same principles and the same discipline which prevailed in 
the primitive Church, prevailed also in the CourcH oF ENGLAND 
at the time of the Reformation. This will not be denied by any one 
who is acquainted with the history of those times. We are pte- 
pared to'show, by indubitable proof, that the sentiments of most of 
our Reformers were decidedly Episcopal. We are prepared to 
show that they maintained the divine right of Bishops. BancROFT 
was by no means, as is boldly asserted by the author of “ Miscel- 
Janies,” the first who broached these opinions. ‘The same opinions 
were entertained by CRANMER, by Hooper, by ParkeErR, by 
Brison, by Wurreirt, and many others. It is not to be won- 
dered at, indeed, if at this period of reform, some of our Divines 
fluctuated in their sentiments on these poirits. They had, as yét, 
received but a very slight examination. So also, they fluctuated in 
their sentiments on many of the fundamental doctrines of Christi- 
anity. But as soon as they had settled themselves permanently in 
those great principles upon which the Reformation was founded, 
these Episcopal opinions, we maintaih, were connected with them. 
. We assert, with perfect confidence that we shall not be contra~ 
dicted, that at the period of the Reformation, and at every succeed- 
ing period, the great body of the most learned and eminent Divines 
of the Church of England have zealously and strenuously contended 
for the doctrine which we advocate. Fortunately for the Episcopat 
Church in the United States, these sound principles have found 


‘amongst her sons also, able and successful champions. A Sxa- 


BURY, a CHANDLER, a BowDEN, and a Moorg, have zealously 

come forward in their defence—have attracted to themselves signal 

honour, whilst they were ministering the most important service to 

their Church. The judicious and amiable Prelate of Pennsy/- 

vania, although at a very critical and hazardous season, he was 

willing to relax somewhat from a rigor of his principles, and by 
; . ; 
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a temporary departure from them, make anveffort to save his 
Church from the ruin that seemed to threaten her—yet, let it be 
yemembered that he has never abandoned these principles.. He 
still adheres to them. These principles and no others are mains 
tained by the author of the ‘‘ Companion for the Altar ;’’ an author 
who, in this early effort, has afforded his Church a flattering pre- 
sage of his future activity and usefulness in her service, and whose 
talents and virtues no one who has the happiness of being acquainted 
with him will hesitate to acknowledge. Had the ‘* Miscellaneous: 
writer,’ instead of venting his resentment against the “* Compa- 
nion for the Altar,” and the ‘ Companion for the Festivals. and 
Fasts,” gone to the Epistles of Ignatius and the writings of the 
primitive Fathers, ke would have found more abundant fuel to sup- 
port the flame of his indignation and to enkindle the prejudices and 
passions of his readers. He might have drawn from them a much 
more hideous picture of what he estimates: as. uncharitableness; 
bigotry, and intolerance. 1S heh OD, 
The principles of Episcopalians, then, those principles that :dis~ 
tinguish them from all other denominations of Christians, are sim- 
ply the following. ‘Fhey maintain that the three orders of Minis+ 
ters, Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, are of divine afipoini+ 
ment. They maintain that the order of Bishops, the only lawful 
successors of the Apostles, have alone, through all ages, been invested: 
with the fower of transmitting the sacerdotal authority. They 
maintain that no ministrations in holy things are valid unless they 
are performed by those who have received their commission from 
them. In other words, the order of Bishops is the only channel 
through which the power to perform sacerdotal functions can be 
conveyed. "These are their sentiments, and they must be indulged 
in entertaining them. ‘Fhey wish not to judge or offend those who 
do not think as they do. It is true, there are some: consequences). 
which may be deduced from these principles that are disagreeable’ 
to the feelings, and at variance with the opinions of other denomina- 
tions of Christians. This is a circumstance which, we allow, is: 
much to be lamented, but really it is an evil which we cannot reme-. 
dy. If our doctrine goes to unchurch other. denominations; it is’ 
much to be regretted. We cannot consent to become'so pliant im 
our principles as to abandon, or conceal the truth, because to some: 
persons it is unpalatable. oie qty tam 
Whilst we profess to feet a most sincere and ardent attachment. 
to our brethren of other denominations, we must be permitted to 
feel greater attachment to the institutions of our Saviour. We 
heartily wish that our sentiments were more consonant to those of - 
our fellow Christians. But when this is not possible, shall: the 
charge’ of being bigotted, prejudiced, or uncharitable, frighten us 
into an abandonment of them? ‘Fhe Apostles must have been 
thought to be men excessively bigotted and uncharitable by the Phi. 
losophers of Greece and Rome, when they went through the world: 
. proclaiming that none but those who believed in Christ could expect 
salvation: Yet they did not abandon their doctrine on this account. 
We will follow their example. No clamour that can be raised 
against us shall induce us to shrink from declaring the whole coun- 
sel of God. We wish not to obtrude our sentiments upon the atten-. 
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tion of those’to whom they are obnoxious. We pretend not to hurl 
‘anathemas against the heads of those who differ from us in senti- 
ment. We must, however, be indulged both in believing and in 
teaching what we estimate as the whole truth delivered to us by 
revelation from God. In requiring this, we exact from others only 
the same privilege which, in our turn, we are willing to yield them. 
Are not they permitted to hold the distinguishing tenets of their 
churches without moiestation from us? Do we attempt to interfere 
with the doctrines they inculcate, with the principles they espouse ? 
Is not the doctrine of predestination, and all those minuter points 
connected with it and springing out of it, perpetually proclaimed 
from their pulpits ? And yet if there’are any doctrines uncharita~ 
ble in themselves—if there-are any doctrines that would excite my 
‘zeal to extirpate them from the Church of Christ, they are the 
doctrines of election and reprobation as taught in the institutes of 
Calvin. Yet other men differ from me in opinion on these points. 
I am willing they should doso. Our difference of opinion need not 
diminish our charity for each other. 4 | 
- Such isthe Episcopal Church at this time—such would she always 
’ ‘be {in this country—such has she ever been in every country. She 
has always been the mildest, the most tolerant and charitable in her 
spirit of any Church in Christendom. Let it not be imagined that ~ 
because Episcopalians believe their own Church the only true one, 
onthis account, they entertain uncharitable sentiments of their bre- 
thren of other denominations, They utterly disclaim all such un- 
christian sentiments, ‘They love, they trust, as they should do, all 
who profess to be followers of that Saviour who is our common 
hope. We trust we shall at last meet many of them in that ha~ 
ven where we would be. We would entreat them, however, we 
would call loudly upon them to examine diligently the interesting 
subject of Church government. It is a most important and funda-. 
mental one. It is of the utmost importance to us all that we should 
be in the true Church, in the Church which was founded by Christ 
and his Apostles. In no other place can we obtain a title to the 
covenanted mercy of God. In the Episcopal Church we are assured 
that we are in perfect security. Her enemies themselves cannot 
deny that her doctrines are pure, her ministrations valid. Every 
other path but that which leads through her, is, to say the least of 
it, extremely perilous. Those who are in involuntary or unavoida- 
ble ignorance on this topic, no doubt, will be excused by God. But 
let it be remembered, that the same indulgence cannot be supposed 
to be extended to those who, when they have been admitted to the 
light, have wilfully and obstinately closed their eyes against ite 
‘T have now done; I Jeave what has been said to the consideration 
of our readers. If any of them, after an impartial examination 
of the subject, have come to a different conclusion from myself, T 
have no disposition to disturb them in the enjoyment of their opinions 
It is to be hoped that nothing which has been adyanced in this con- 
troversy, will beget any uncharitable sentiments in the breasts of 
the members of different denominations of Christians, either, in this 
place or in any other place to which these papers may have ex~ 
tended. -I hope we shall still continue as hitherto, to love.each 
other like brethren. e¢ ; 
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| For myself, I profess to feel a sincere and ardent charity for all 
denominations of Christians. For the many learned and eminent 
gentlemen who attend the ministrations of the sanctuary'amongst 
them, I feel the highest respect andesteem. In all that I have ad- 
vanced in this discussion, I have scrupulously endeavoured to avoid 
wounding their feelings or those of their people. -If I have failed 
in doing so, I beg them to excuse it. It has originated, if it exists, 
in zeal for the support of what I have been wont to estimate as 
truth, and not in a want of respect or affection for them. For the 
author of ‘ Miscellanies” I profess to entertain similar senti- 
ments. I blame him for his mode of attacking the Episcopal 
Church. Let him assail us with arguments without any mixture of 
abuse, and we will hear him patiently. Nevertheless, as he also 
tnay be supposed to have felt a laudable zeal in a cause which he 
thought defensible, and as I am willing to extend to others the same 
indulgence which I wish them to show to myself, I am disposed to 
excuse him. With pleasure I avow, that I entertain for him senti- 
ments of high respect and esteem, and look forward to the period 
when a more intimate acquaintance with him, which I should be 
happy. to cultivate, will teach me more justly to appreciate his 
talents and his virtues. In the mean time, in return for the good 
wishes he has bestowed upon his opponents, I could most heartily 
wish him a good Efiscofialian. 1 
CYPRIAN. 
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To the Editors of the Albany Centinel, 


GENTLEMEN, ; ; Wr 
- ; cat Yes: 
ly the following letter, which I request you to insert in your paper, 
may be easily discerned the style and spirit of a pamphlet from 
which the author of Miscellanies, in his late attack on Episcopacy, 
has made copious extracts ; and which he attributes to the Rt. Rev. 
‘Prelate who presides over the Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania. 
In this point of view, the letter may be consideréd as an important 
document, illustrating the meaning and tendency of the pamphlet 
in question. It obviously suggests the following remarks. y 
The author of the Miscellanies has represented Bishop White 
(whom he states is the author of the pamphlet) as regarding the 
Episcopal succession as a thing unnecessary, or of little consequence, 
But, on the contrary, the author of the pamphlet, as stated in the 
following letter, proposed to include in his plan a general afpiroba- 
tion of Episcopacy, and a determination to procure the succession 
as soon as convenient. He only justified a temporary dispensation 
with the succession on the plea of necessity—a plea, which it is 
presumed will justify a dispensation with the sacraments of the 
Church, which are to be considered as necessary to salvation only 
* when they can be had.” Sth ids 
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«The author of the Miscellanies has also attempted to enlist Bi- 
shop White, in the same ranks with himself, as the advocate of Pres. 
dytery. The following letter expressly denies that any reasoning 
friendly to the cause.of Presbytery appears in the pamphlet, 
. But the most important part of the subsequent. communication, 
; is a correction of several misrepresentations, in the numbers of the 
Miscellanies, of the sentiments of Bishop White (considered as the 
author, of the pamphlet) relative to Episcopacy. The: pamphlet 
professed to give a representation of the opinion in favour of 
Episcopacy. _ And this representation of the Hpiscofalian ofiinion, 
the following letter states ‘ ought, in reason, to be understood as the 
author's own,” Now, according to this opinion, che Episcopal 
fower was lodged by Jesus Christ with his Apostles, and by them 
communicated to the superior order of the ministry now called Bi- 
shofis. Let the reader peruse the following letter and the extract 
from the pamphlet subjoined, and then judge whether the author 
of Miscellanies will be justified in considering a person who places 
Episcopacy on such a ground as hostile to its divine claims. The 
’ Miscellaneous author indeed, imputes to Bishop White, whom he 
considers as the author of the pamphlet, what is stated there as 
the opinion of the opponents of Episcopacy; who ‘ conceived” it 
to be an “ innovation,’’ which took place, according to certain Di- 
vines quotedin Neal’s history of the Puritans, in the second or third 
century. Now, though the author of the pamphlet expressly speaks 
of the ‘‘improbability”’ of such an innovation, and quotes from 
Neal merely to prove the time when, according to the opponents 
of Episcopacy, the innovation took place, the Miscellaneous writer - 
considers this very opinion, which the pamphlet states to be zmpro.- 
_ bebe, as the sentiment of its author! But let the reader peruse the 
letter and the subjoined extract, and judge for himself. 
It was not the object of the pamphlet to exhibit a defence of Epis- 
copacy. Its author was studiously desirous to avoid controversy, 
_ Its.style, therefore, is not the style of argument, or controversy, 
pointed and positive. It is mild and moderate, suited to the critical 
juncture of the times, and to the conciliating plan which the author 
_had in view, the uniting of all descriptions of Church people, ina 
plan to preserve their Church till the succession could be obtained. 
On the whole, it appears, that if Bishop White is tobe considered 
as the author of the pamphlet, no imputation of being hostile to the 
claims of Episcopacy can be justly charged on him. In the tract 
ascribed to him, under the representation of the Episcopalian opi- 
nion, he maintained as his own, that the Bishofs deriyed their 
. Episcopal power from the Apostles, in whom it was lodged by Je- . 
_ sus Christ. He only pleaded for a temporary departure from Epis- 
_ copacy, on the ground of necessity. The Episcopal succession was 
to be obtained as speedily as possible. 
In conformity with these opinions, Bishop White was one of the 
most active and zealous in the measures that were pursued to ob- 
tain the succession. He left his family, his friends, and his country, 
and exposed himself, at a late period of life, to the dangers of a 
_ voyage across the Atlantic, to obtain for his Chureh that succession 
which was necessary to constitute her an Apostolic Church. His 
attachment to the truly primitive institutions of his Church is well 
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known, and has been often manifested. And as the Miscellaneous 
author is willing to take Bishop White as his advocate, let him sub« 
scribe to the following sentiments, advanced by the Bishop in hig _ 
sermon before the last General Convention of the Episcopal Church ¢ 
“ It seemed good to the /foséles, to appoint some of these with 
a suflereminent commission, of which there were instances in Timo 
thy and Titus ; and, the persons so appointed, have handed down 
their commission: through the different ages of the Church. This 
is the originally constituted order. And, therefore, without judging 
those who have departed from it, we may wish and fray for its re- 
storation in all Christian Churches; as one mean for the restoring 
of godly discipline, for the having of our ‘hearts knit together in 
love,’ and ‘that we may with one heart and one mouth, glorify 
God.” The Miscellaneous author may be assured, that if he will 
permit Bishop White, as his advocate, to-use the above language, 
he will not be suspected of being attached to Presbyterian govern. 
ment, which has uniformly been considered, since its introduction 
in the sixteenth century, as a departure from the “ originally co7~ 
_ stituted order.” : 
The author of Miscellanies is incorrect in his assertion, that. 
Bishop Provost furnished facts for the pamphlet to the author of it. 
At the time of publication, Bishop Provost was not personally 
acquainted with the author, had never corresponded with him, nor 
did he know any thing of the pamphlet till he saw itin print. 
; ~VINDEX, 


—— ge 
To the Author of the Publications entitled, “ Mrscat.anres.”. 
SIR, ? 


In some of your late publications, you have given copious extracts 
from an ‘anonymous pamphlet, published in 1782, and entitled, 
“Phe Case of the Episcopal Churches in the United States consi-_ 
dered.” Being possessed of a copy of this pamphlet, I have come - 
pared it with your publications ; and I address to you the result of 
the comparison. . 
. You seem to have done no injustice to the author, in represent-. 
ing him as asserting the lawfulness of a temporary departure from — 
Episcopacy in cases of necessity ; and as believing that a case of - 
this description existed at the time of the publication. So far as 
your extracts apply to these points, you have not given him any 
reason to complain. But in some other particulars, which I pro- ~ 
ceed to mention, I take the liberty of representing to you, that _ 
your statements are materially (though, as I trust, unintentionally) © 
incorrect. ’ f 

The prominent proposal of the pamphlet, and as such printed in 
larger letters than the rest, is, * to include in the froposed form of 
fovernment, a gencral approbation of Epfiscofiacy, and a declara- 
tion of an intention to procure the SUCCESSZON as soon as CONVvENni-< 
ently may be ; but, in the mean time, to, carry the plan into effect, 
without waiting for the succession.” In your nineteenth number, 
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‘You'take up the latter part of his proposal, respecting the immedi= 
ate execution, without any notice of the former part, which seems 
essential to the exhibiting of the design of the publication. The 
effect of the thus separating of two matters intended to be com- 
bined, appears in sundry passages of your Miscellanies. 
- In your twentieth number you say, “ No Presbyterian could rea= 
son more to the purpose ;” meaning than the author of the pamph- 
let. To what purpose? It must have been intended by you, as the 

Connection shows, to dispensing with Episcopal ordination ; as in 
the instances in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Now, there isno rea- 
soning in the pamphlet to that purpose. ‘Fhere is a mere state- 
ment of the fact; which seems to have been designed to apply in 
this way——That if such a dispensation was allowabie, in. consider- 

_ation of circumstances existing at the time; still more might the 

' like be allowed in an exigency much greater. On perusing the 
pamphlet, I do not find a sentiment which I can suppose an anti- 
Episcopalian writer would produce in favour of a parity in the Mi- 
nistry. — ; 

_ What you say in your twenty-first number, concerning the state- 
ment in the pamphlet, of the grounds on which Episcopacy is de- 
fended, appears to me to convey a representation of the sentiments 
of the author the very reverse of those ‘which are obvious on the 
face of this part of the production. © z 

For, first, Of a long paragraph, comprehending that statement, 
you quote a very small part only; although the rest is neces- 
sary for the exhibiting of the author’s views of the grounds of the 
argument for Episcopacy. : 

Secondly, In the stress laid by you on the expressions, “ they 
think,” and “as some conceive” (although the latter applies not 
to Episcopalian disputants, but to their opponents), you seem to 
intimate that such “‘ thinking” and “ conceiving” is accompanied: 
- in the author’s mind by dowd¢: an intimation for which there will 
-geem no cause, when it is considered, that the statement of the 
Episcopalian opinion is intreduced not in an argumentative man- 
ner, but in reference to an object very different from that of the 
comparative merits of Episcopacy and Presbytery. To the purpose 
of the author of the pamphlet, it was sufficient that Episcopalians 
“ thought” as he defines; whether they thought rightly or not on 
the question between thern and the anti-Episcopalians. | 

Thirdly, Although by contrasting what you approvejof as mode- 
ration in the pamphlet, with what you censure as froséi7veness m 
another performance, you seem to imply that the Episcopalian opi- 
nion, as stated by the former, was agreeable to the sentiments of 
the author; yet, in another sentence, you seem tobelieve that the op- 
‘posite was intended to be intimated. If you designed to convey this 
#dea, there is no warrant for it in the performance; which ought, 
im reason, to be understood as conveying, under the representation 
of the Episcopalian ofiinion, the author’s own; although in a way 
the least likely to be construed into a challenge to a theological dis- 
putation, which might perhaps be unp!easant to the author at any 
time, but for which, I will venture to say, he could not have found 
so unseasonadle a time as that of the publication of this performance. 
- As on this part only of your productions Iam ata loss, in some 
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respects, for your meaning, I shall subjoin the entire paragraph.of 
the pamphlet, thus giving an opportunity to any one so disposed, to; 
compare it with what appears in your publication, ss 
- Inyour same twenty-first number, after repeating a quotation of the 
pamphlet from Bishop Hoadly, you represent him and the author of 
the pamphlet as declaring, what J cannot find either of them declare, 
that three orders are not of divine appointment ; and then you go 
on to state what you suppose to be the meaning of the author of the 
pamphlet, in regard to the extraordinary powers of the Apostlese 
‘This subject seems to me quite foreign to the quotation referred to, 
which simply states the distinction between a fact, and an ofiinion 
connected with it in the minds of somes Bishop Hoadly thought 
that Dr. Calamy might admit the former, and yet reject the latters 
In regard to the views of the author of the pamphlet, he seems to. 
have adduced the quotation in evidence of a distinetion between, 
_Apostolic practice, and a matter.of indispensable requisition, 
In your twenty-second number you deliver, as the ofiznion of the, 
author of the pamphlet, what he had cited as the ofiinion of othersy 
put in contrast with what should be supposed Ais own. , In stating 
the Episcopalian opinion, he had occasion to refer, for the sake ok 
precision, to that of their opponents, in regard to the,date of the 
imtroduction of Episcopacy ; and then, in order to guard (as would 
seem) against the charge of misrepresentation from that quarter, 
he gives, in a note, a quotation from Neal’s history of the Puritans, 
containing the opinion of those called the “‘ Smectymnuan Divines,”’ 
who.are there cited zot as evidences of the truth of the case, but 
of the sense of their communion. ‘The part of your production 
alluded to, is where. you quote the pamphlet as asserting that Epis— 
copacy had its origin. in the second or third century; for the cor= 
recting of which statement, I refer to the extract which I haye: 
already promised to subjoin. © - cei ne 
_ In your twenty-third number you assert, that the reasonings of the 
pamphlet are as strong for a fofal as for a temporary departure 
from Episcopacy. I cannot see any ground for this assertion, ex-. 
cept on your misapprehension of the design of the.quotation from. 
Mr. Neal. Surely, with a man who believes that there have been: 
three orders from the beginning, the necessity of a temporary de-~ 
parture does not involve that of a jimal abrogation; and if so, it is 
not correct to represent the reasonings of the pamphlet as applying 
to both these points alike. 
_In the same number you lament, that the government. of the 
Episcopal Church was not founded on the plan represented in the 
‘pamphlet. If it had occurred to you to have compared the date of 
the pamphlet with that of an im portant event which took place 
about the same time, you would have perceived, that the ground. 
on which the plea for a temporary departure rested, was soon done 
away. ‘The pamphlet is dated in 1782 ; the preliminaries of peace 
were signed at Paris, in the latter end of autumn in the same year; 
and tidings of them reached this country early in 1783; it having : 
been for some time known that negociations were begun. After 
this, the necessity ceased, and the author’s persisting in his pro- 
posal would have been little to the credit of his sincerity. 
You have liberally declared, Sir, that if you have misunderstood 
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‘the author, you will, on the least notice, correct it. This anony- 
‘ous notice can have no further claim on the promise than in pro- 
portion as your own judgment may be convinced of your supposed 
tistakes: but in proportion to such conviction, you will doubtless 
think yourself pledged to an acknowledgment... > eet 
qe te ate AN EPISCOPALIAN: 


* The extract (referred to ih the foregoing letter) from the 
pamphlet quoted by the author of Miscellanies.  . | ee 

_“ Let us take a view of the: ground on which the authority of 
Episcopacy is asserted. i . Sra hati 

_“ The advocates for this formi maintain that there Having been 
an Episcopal poiver lodged by Jesus Christ with his Apostles, and 
by them exercised génerally in person, but sometimes by delegation; 
asin the instances of Timothy and Titus; the same was conveyed 
by them before their decease to one fastor in each Church, which 
generally compreliended all the Christians in a city and a conve- 
nient surrountiing district. ‘Thus were treated the afostolical suc- 
‘cessors, who, on account of their settled residence, are called Bit 
shops by restraint; whereas the Apostles themselves were Bishops 
at large, exercising Episcopal power over ai/ the Churches, except 
‘in the case of Sti James, wlio, from the. beginning, was Bishop of Je 
rusalem: From thistime the word “ Episcopos,” used in the New 
“Testament indiscriminately with the word ‘‘ Presbuteros”’ (parti- 
cularly in the twentieth chapter of the Acts, where the same per- 
sons are called ‘ Episcopoi” and “ Presbuteroi’’?) became afpro2 
firiated to the superior order of Ministers. That the Apostles 
were thus succeeded by an order of Ministers superior to pastors in 
general, Episcopalians think they prove by the testimonies of the 
ancient Fathers, and from the improbability that so great an inno-~ 
vation (as some conceive it) could have found general and peace- 
able possession in the second or third century, when Episcopacy is 
on both sides acknowledged to have been prevalent.* The argu- 
ment is here concisely stated ; but (as is believed) impartially; the 
manner in which the subject is handled by Mr; Hooker and Bishop 
Hoadly, being partitularly kept in view.” ; 





For the Albany Centinel, 
‘By the Author of “ Miscettanies.” No, I. 


I HAVE published nothing of late on the subject of Church go- 
yernment. Besides an apprehension that the readers were tired 
of the controversy, I was willing that my opponents should have 
every advantage, as well as that what had been already written by 
me, appeared to be more than sufficient. ; 


* « The original. of the order of Bishops was from the Presbyters choos- 
ing one from among themselves to be a stated President in theirassemblies, 
in the second or third century. Smectymnuan Diyines, as quoted in, 
Neal’s history of the Puritans, ap rans 
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. My assailants have been numerous, They began early, and have 
continued long. Probably an end of them is not yet seen. If pub- 
lishing much is any proof, they certainly have the best of the, argue 
ment. Many, however, will beof opinion, that it shows both their 
alarm and their weakness. Somewhat similar was the uproar 
which happened at Ephesus, when Paul preached there, among 
those who ‘* made silver shrines for Diana.” ‘Those of the occu 
pation, having been stirred ‘up, “ all with one voite about the space 
of two hours cried out, Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” The 
Episcopal writers have complained of the controversy. being ma-~ 
naged in a newspaper ; but they have freely used the mode, and 
have beén allowed every indulgences > #!)/) ©.) 2e vine fr 
) Whatever have been the defects.on my part, they are all to be 
charged to myself. Except a few Greek quotations which a learned: 
friend sent me at my request, from,books which were) net: within 
my reach, I have received no counsel nor assistance. Auxiliaries 
were not necessary: There was no danger of my cause suffering, 
though numbers: set themselves in array against me. Ingenious. 
and long-winded as they may be, they cannot change the nature of 
truth, nor deprive mankind of common sens€y ©) 05 8 
As the pieces came out, now from “ A: Layman,” then from 
“¢ Cyprian,” and thirdly from ‘ Detector,” I laid them aside, in= 
tending when they had done, to take such notice of themas they 
s¢emed to deserve. “A Layman’ has: sailed. for Europe, after 
giving a solemn commission and charge to“ Cyprian” to havea. 
care of the Church ; so that the latter must be held accountable for: 
the mistakes and misrepresentations of the former. “Cyprian,” to 
do him justice, has been indusiyious, and has now breathed his laste 
As to“ Detector,” he may, for any thing known tome, have ran 
clear off, after having discharged his double-barrelled-gun. =. 
The attentive reader will have remarked, that many things: 
which have advanced, have been either evaded, or not answered: 
by my opponents; that they have introduced new matter; and that: 
E am obliged more than ever to act upon'the defensive. Had they 
not denied the validity of any ordination except that of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and of their own; asserted that ordinances ad- 
ministered by any except those thus commissioned, were “ nuga- 
tory and invalid ;” unchurched all other. denominations, and re- 
presented them as in a worse condition than the heathen world, I 
should never have written at all. ‘Or could I have brought them: 
to retract these sentiments, and to maintain such Episcopacy as 
Dr. White, the’present Bishop in Pennsylvania, maintains, I should 
not now write. I hope the public will indulge me in a short reply, 
which the conduct of my opponents has ferced from me. I promise 


© 


to remark only on a few of the principal things, in as few words as. 


possible ; and that, on a proper intimation from the printer, I shall 
entirely desist, and seek, if so inclined, another mode of publica~ 
tion, : ae ga: Pays 

I begin with the concluding number of “ Cyprian.” He alleges. 
that Episcopaey prevailed ‘‘ in the universal Church for fifteen: 
hundred years ;” that it is only very lately that. iphas been called 
in question ;”” and that ‘¢ Calvin«pled necessity. for attempting to. 
establish a Church” on a different plan. This argument is mach 
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stronger in favourof Popery than of Episcopacy. During the far 
greater part of fifteen hundred years the corruptions of Popery had 
been introduced ; and; during half that time, the Bishop of Rome 
‘was supreme, was both a temporal and spiritual prince. Even in 
the Apostolic age the spirit of Popery began to show itself. “¢ The 
mystery of iniquity,” says the Apostle, “ doth already work : only 
he who now letteth will let, until he be taken out of the way. And 
then shall that wicked be revealed.” Popery appeared early, and 
increased gradually to its monstrous’size, No age was wholly pure 
either in doctrine or government after the death of the Apostles.* 
Nothing can, with certainty, be depentied on but what is found in the 
‘holy scriptures. They are the only andthe perfect rule of our faith 
and practice. What the necessity was which Calvin pled, I know nots 
Whatever it was, “ Cypriaw” acknowledges that the “ plea will no 
longer serve to be urged,” and that we“ are obliged to set ours 
selves'to work to fabricate others.” Hence, says he, ‘ all:the op- 
position that has been made to Episcopacy.” This is a notable rea- 
son for opposition. Relieved from one necessity, we are under 
another necessity to find reasons for our conduct; and not finding 
any ready made, we fabricate them. How modest and charitable! 
¥Fsee no necessity in the case, but the preservation of a good con- 
~ $cience; nor do I believe ‘that the non-conformists, the dissen- 
ters in Britain, ‘and Calvin himself, ever pled any other. Some of 
‘them might have been spiritual lords, with the title of “ Right 
Reverend Fatherin God,” if not of “ Your Grace,” with suffici- 
ent incomes to support their dignities. Surely here was no appa- 
‘rent ntcessity to refuse a compliance, had there not been a secret 
‘monitor within to forbid them. © & or sae games 
or suppose that Cyprian means by Episcopacy being called in 
tion ‘very lately,” at the Reformation. He should have re- 


ba 


bered, that there was no opportunity of effectually opposing it 






These are sweeping assertions indeed! They would deprive the Chris 
tian Church of that powerful support which her fundamental doctrines 
derive from their having been universally received by the great body of 
Christians in all ages. " Many learned Divines have bestowed no small la- 
pour to prove that the ‘Christians of the early ages were tniversally Trin- 
jtarians. “But, according to the author of Miscellanies, they bestowed their 
‘talents and learning to a purpose worse than in vain ; for the proof of the 
fact, for which they have contended, would, in his judgment, be a: much 
stronger argument in favour of Popery than of the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
since the errors of Popery appeared in the apostolic age! ae 
"Shameful is the sophistry by which the author of Miscellanies endeavours z 
to evade the force of the argument in favour of Episcopacy, founded on its 
‘universal reception in all ages of the Church. If he mean to assert that the 
errors of Popery generally prevailed in the Church in the first ages, he admits 
what is contradicted by the records of those ages, and what no Protestant 
‘ever before admitted. If his meaning merely is that some of the errors of 


Popery made their appearance in the early ages, but did not generally pervade 
the Church for several centuries, the parallel he attempts to run between 
Popery and Episcopacy will totally fail: for Episcopacy was received in the 
‘Church—sempem ubique, et ab omnibus, at atl times, in all places, and 
by all Christians. Episcopacy thus possesses what the Church has always 
justly deemed a certain evidence of apostolic institution. ; ed. 
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until that time.* He proceeds to say, “ the same principles and 
the same discipline which prevailed in the primitive Church, pre- 
wailed also in the Church of England at the time of the Reforma- 
tion.” If he mean to extend the primitive Church through the 
space of fifteen hundred years, I admit his assertion ; but if he meani 
the days of. the Apostles, and the formation of the Church imme- 
diately after their decease, 1 utterly deny it. Episcopacy'in Eng- 
land has néver been what it was in the purest age, It is tainted 
with the corruptions which very soon took place. An order of 
Bishops, as distinct from Presbyters, was not known in the Church 
until a considerable time after- the Apostles.t Bishop White has 
given the true origin of Bishops in the Episcopal Church. ‘ In the 
early ages of the Church,” says he, “ it was customary to debate 
and determine in a general concourse of all Christians in the same 
city; among whom the Bishop was ‘no more than President.’ 
Again: ‘“ ‘The original of the order of Bishops was from the Pres+ 
byters choosing one ‘from among themselves to be a ‘stated Presi- 
dent in their assemblies, in the second or third century.”|j . Expe- 
‘rience shows how natural and easy it is for men of ambition and ta- 
Tents to establish a pre-eminence in this way. ~ There needs be no 
wonder that the presiding Presbyters would soon claim to be a dis- 
tinct order; and that, if the practice was universal, the claim 
would likewise become universal.§ This is the great objection te 
such a plan. | a: oy eb aane? 
._ I defer some important remarks on “ Cyprian’s” valedictory ade 
dress until the next paper. Saar sass a aT 
‘, . en > 
* What! Before the lapse of three centuries, every fundamental doe: 
trine of the Gospel had been denied by the fearless heretics of those ages; " 
_ and yet no virtuous son of the Church could be found to arraign the law- 
Tess power of the Bishops, those usurping ldrds in God's hetitage! Amidst 
all the heresies and schisms that at various periods agitated the Church, 
_Episcopacy maintained its ground, firm in the confidence and universal xe- 
ception of Christians; and no opportunjty occurred of “Opposing this 
** corrupt and injurious usurpation,” till the fifteenth century ! May not 
the language which the author of Miscellanies applies to the advocates 
of Episcopacy be retorted on himself! «Into what vagaries and absur- 
_dities will men sometimes run to maintain a cause which they have incon: 
siderately espoused !”” Sis sabdooe avai Morin <s uaast eihe Gah a 
_ J The author of Miscellanies, it seems, has ascertained a fact of which 
the most learned opponents of Episcopacy were ignorant. ‘He asserts 
that Episcopacy did not prevail “until a ae time after the Apos- 
tes.” Bocuarr acknowledges that it prevailed “ paulo post Apostolos,” 
“a little time after the Apostles.” And BLonvEL, another learned op- 
ponent of Episcopacy, acknowledges that it universally prevailed about 
Sorty years after ihe apostolic age. ; Se ey aan 
~ $ Admitting this statement, it does not follow that the Bishop did not 
possess the exclusive power of ordination. peipe be ea lk 
~ {| The reader will recollect that this is not Bishop White’s opinion, but 
the opinion of certain dissenting Diyines, which he quotes from Neal’s 
istory of the Puritans, ede 
rs § But how, aie it happen that this “claim” was not resisted ; that we 
nd no record of this fundament resbytery to Enjisconacy 
in the primitive historians? ataehane Soom Venshoreny. to pierapaey 
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By the Author of “ Miscexnanres.” ‘No. I. 


era eS De et | g yo apeae 
j AM diverted from my remarks on ¢¢ Cyprian’? by a late publi- 
‘Cation under the signature of “‘’An Episcopalian,” prefaced by a 
etter signed “* Vindex.” I am blamed by both for unfairness in my 
quotations from Bishop White’s pamphlet, and ascribing to him 
sentiments which he does not hold. ‘Were the pamphlet in the 
hands of the readers, or could they turn to the numerous and large 
‘quotations which have been made in proper connection, no answer 
from me would be necessary; but asthe matter stands, it requires 
“Immediate notice. ee HOR foe 
* It is asserted by “ Vindex,” that I haye “ represented Bishop 
‘White as regarding the Episcopal succession asa thing unnecessary, 
-or of little consequence ;”” that I have ‘‘ attempted to enlist him as 
‘the advocate of Presbytery ;” and have insinuated that he was 
hostile to the claims of Episcopacy.”’ These things are not correct.* 
‘contended only for what “ Vindex” himself acknowledges ; that 
the Bishop “ justified a temporary dispensation with the succession 
‘on the plea of necessity ;” that he “ pleaded for a temporary de- 
“parture from' Episcopacy on the ground of necessi¢y.”” This, no 
doubt, is the intention and drift of his pamphlet, and it is enough 
-for me. At the’same time, he speaks of Episcopacy as a “ cere- 
mony,’ when ‘compared with the administration of divine ordi- 
‘ nances—“ @ disfiuted fotnt, and that relating only to externals”—~ 
“a matter of external order.” He fully and plainly gives up the 
“notion of divine right and uninterrupted succession. Can any 
_ thing be more express than the following paragraph, which I quoted 
before? ‘ Now, if even those who hold Episcopacy. to be of divine 
“wight, conceive the obligation to it, to be not binding, when that 
idea would be destructive of public worship, much more-must. they 
think so, who, indeed, venerate and prefer that form, as the most 
ancient and eligible, but without any idea ‘of divine right in the 
case. This the author believes to be the sentiment of the great body 
‘of Episcopalians in America; in which respect they have in their 
favour unquestionably the sense of the Church of England, and, es 
he believes, the opinions of her most distinguished prelates for piety, 
virtue, and abilities.” The words in italic are so marked in the 
‘pamphlet. © an pe els re a¢ xi ss . br be 
_ >» JT never believed, nor said that Bishop White was a Presbyterian. 
T rejoice that he is an Episcopalian ; because he is an ornament and 
“ablessing to his Church. With such an Episcopalian, it is easy 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.”’ How dif- 
_ferent the sentiments of the author of “ A Companion for the Fes- 
tivals,” &c. quoted likewise before. He declares, that “ it is ne- 
cessary that the Hpscopal succession, from the days of the Apos- 
_tles, should be uninterrupted” —that “ its interruption seems in- 






* Did not the author of Miscellanies, in his twentieth number, expressly 
‘assert concerning Bishop White, that “ no Presbyterian could argue more 
to the purpose!” Ed. 
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deed, morally impossible’—that “if Presbyters, or Deacons, o¥ 
Laymen, should assume the power of ordination, the authority of 
the persons ordained by them would rest on human institution, and 
therefore in the Church, where a divine commission is necessary to 
the exercise of the ministry, their acts would be nugatory and m- 
walid;” yea, “ that’ we can no more /ay aside Episcopacy, and yet 
continue the Christian Priesthood, than we can alter the terms of 
salvation, and yet be in covenant with God.” Nothing can be moré 
evident than the opposition of this author to the Bishop.* . The'sens 
timents of the former are in direct contradiction to the plan pro- 
’ posed by the latter. bas fk anes GRE S Shite 
- Does “ Vindex,” when he says that the plea of necessity “ will 
justify a dispensation with the sacraments of the Church, which 
are to be considered as necessary to salvation only, when they can 
ée had,” mean, that Bishop White ititended that Ministers ordained 
im the manner which he proposed, should not administer the sacra= 
ments? Ifso, he is chargeable with gross misrepresentation. The 
words of the Bishop are,“ Are the acknowledged ordimances of 

Christ’s holy religion to be stspended for years, perhaps as long as 
the present generation shall Continue, out of delicacy toa disputed 
point, and that relating only to externals?” Beyond all dispute, 
the design of the Bishop was, that the Ministers ordained on his 
plan should have equal authority to perform every office with those 
ordained by the Bishop of London. Their ministrations were to be 
considered as valid and efficacious; whatever the author‘of “ A 
Companion for the Festivals,” &c. has said about divine rigtht, and 
the necessity of uninterrufited succession,t The Bishop, says 
# Vindex,” “ had in view the uniting of all descriptions of Church 

ople, in a plan to preserve their Church till the succession could 

e obtained.” Is it not a strange way to preserve a Church by dea 
stroying it? For this must have been the effect, if no’ ordination 
is valid, and no ordinances effectual to salvation, but'those derived 
from Bishops of the Episcopal Church. © It is acknowledged that 
the view of the Bishop was “ to preserve their Church,” and that, 
“as long as the present generation shall continue ;” and-yet there 
would be no Ministers duly authorized, and all the ordinances would 
be “ nugatory and invalid ;” a Church without an wninerruhred 
succession, and yet “ ity interruption seems morally impossible !’"(t 
Ost y hak aa ; : Pou AEE Et Mae (he ue 

“ The author of «* A Companion for the Festivals” had no reference, im 

the above remarks, to those ozses of necessity, in which ‘some Episcopalians 
think that Presbyterian ordination may be admitted. eSihe manage 

~ J Ordinances administered by those Episcopally ordained, are “ valid and 
efficacious” én all cases; while, even on the plan attributed to Bishop. 
White, @ case of necessity alone was to render “ valid and efficacious,” Or 


dinances administered by those who had not Episcopal ordination. - “kd. i 
} These were maintained as general propositions, No reference washad 
t0 cases of necessity, which do not fall under general rules. = Ed. 
{| The author of Miscellanies affords room here to apply to him the 
charges of ignorance or disingenuousness. He ought to have known that, 
on the principles of Episcopalians, the Succession which is preserved in the 
‘order of Bishops, is not interrupted by any particular Church throwing off 
this succession. The Succession still remains in the Bishops of other churches ; 


7 
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Into what vagaries and.absurdities will men sometimes run to. maine 
tain a cause which they have ineonsiderately.espoused! 
-/ DT have not seen Bishop White’s sermon before the last General - 
Convention. What “ Vindex” has quoted from it, does not alter 


' ‘what is contained in the pamphlet.* The Bishop, doubtless, prefers 


the Episcopal mode of government. I observe that he admits that 
there are other ‘ Christian churches” besides his own; which is 
more than the Episcopal Priests in this State admit. ««.  * 

- Whether I am incorrect or not, in asserting that Dr. Provost 
“supplied some facts for the pamphlet,” will appear in time. If I 
have been mistaken or misinformed, I shall freely ackriowledge it; 


_ though wholly immaterial in the argument. A line from either Dr. 


» Provost or Dr. White would receive full credit, and give ample 


satisfaction. I know my informer; and my present impression is, 
that the facts, or the communication where to find them, did not 
arrive inseasom..).. 6) 4. be a fe 


f Oy eg Pa 2 pe ne ie 
; shall, in my next, examine what is said by ‘An Episcopalian,” 
whom “ Vindex” has so ceremoniously introduced tome. I foresee 
that we wil! part, he an Zfzscopelian, and la Presbyterian; buty 
hope, in mutual good humour, and with mutual good wishes... — 











Bor the Albany Centinelh = oi 2 





"By the Author of * Misceizanigs.” No. 
oo TO * AN EPISCOPALIAN.” a rie ae 
Bee oe ee Nea ee eas 
. HOUGH my remarks on “ Vindex;” published in the last Cen> 
el, might suffice as an answer to your letter, yet I think it my 
duty to give you a particular and respectful attention. ‘ Vindex’? 
‘says that your “ letter may be considered as an important docu- 
ment, illustrating the meaning and tendency of the pamphlet in 
question.” Why it shouldbe considered more important than what 
thas hitherto appeared, I-cannot conceive, unless it was ‘written by 
Bishop White himself, He may be allowed to know the meaning 
of his pamphlet better than any other man; and yet he (if the 
Bishop) could not be permitted to tell his meaning, except his com- 
mentary was accompanied with a commentary by “ Vindex.” 
* You do me justice in alleging that my mistakes must have been 


“and any Church which may have thrown it off, may obtain it from those © 


~ Churches which have preserved it. These truths are familiar to all who 


. have examined, with moderate attention, the subject of Church govern: ent. 
‘And if the author of Miscellanies was not ignorant of them, how disinge- 
“nuous i$ his attempt to fix the imputation of absurdity and inconsistency’ 


- gn the author of the “ Companion for the Festivals and Fasts’” Ed. 


* * No indeed; because even in the pamphlet the author maintained that 
“Secus Christ lodged an Episcopal power with ‘bis Apostles, which was by them 
communicated to the superior order of the ministry, called Bishops. See the 
‘spinion of the author of this pamphlet, at p. 177 of this collection. Ed. 
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“ unintentional,” and that if convinced of any, “ I will think my 
self pledged to an acknowledgment.” I trust that I would not 
make an unfair quotation, or be guilty of misrepresenting an au- 
thor’s sentiments, for a much greater reward than to be made the 
Pope of Rome, or Archbishop of Canterbury. The numbers of 
6 Miscellanies;” to which you refer, and the pamphlet, are now 
before me. : iikee Pig 3 ah “3 
You complain, that in my nineteenth number, “I take up the 
latter part of the Bishop’s proposal, without any notice of the for- 
mer part.” In that number, I give a general and just account of 
the plan. When I begin, professedly, to quote, it is at the begin- 
ning of a paragraph which runs, “ ‘The other part of the propo- 
sal,’ &c. This implies that there is a preceding part. I wished, 
and once thought to have published the whole pamphlet: What 
injustice is done to the Bishop here? ‘ Not to wait for the sucees- 
sion,” is the very spirit of his plan. Not to wait, implies, that he 
would have preférfed the succession, could it have been obtained ; 
and the necessity of constituting a Church without it, is explicitly 
avowed. To remove, however, the least ground of complaint, I 
here give the plan as it stands in the first place where it is intro- 
duced: * The conduct meant to be recommended as founded on 
the preceding sentiments, is to include in the proposed frame of g6- 
vernment a general approbation of Episcopacy, and a declaration 
of an intention to procure the succession as soon as conveniently 
may be; but in the mean time, to carry the plan into effect without 
waiting for the siiccession.” hii a 
I observe that your introducer and commentator, “ Vindex,” has 
changed the words “ @ declaration of an intention’’ into “ a deter= 
mination.” This is admissible in a paraphrase; for I yerily be- 
lieve that the Bishop’s declaration is the same with his determi- 
nation. You will remember, at the same time, that a Church was 
tobe constituted, and that immediately, “ without waiting for the 
succession.” Take these words away, and there is no plan at all. 
You remark, that in my twentieth number I say “ No Presbyterian 
could reason more to the purpose than Bishop White ;” and you 
ask, “ To what purpose?” You have answered the question your- 
self. It is that Episcopal ordination has been, and may be dis- 
pensed with-in certain cases. To say that the Bishop has given “a 
mere statement of the fact,” and that “ there isno reasoning,”’ looks 
very like an evasion. Why arethe instances in the reign of Queen. 
Elizabeth mentioned? You acknowledge that they “ seem to have 
been designed to apply in this way;” that is, for dispensing with 
Episcopal ordination ; and that the Bishop argues in favour of “ an 
exigency much greater.” This matter is so obvious to every reader’ 
as to require no further remark, ve 
_ You goon to say, “ Oni perusing the pamphlet, Ido not finda 
sentiment which I can stippose an anti-Episcopalian writer would 
produce in favour. of a parity in the ministry.” What then? Is 
there no sentiment which shows that Episcopal ordination has been 
dispensed with by the Church of England, and ought to be dispensed 
with in some cases? Is there no sentiment which will forcibly ap- 
ply against those who contend that “ uninterrupted succession” is 
absolutely necessary-that an interruption is « morally impossible’ 


, 
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<+that ordinances administered by any but those ordained after the 
manner of the Church of England, are “nugatory and _invalid”— 
and“ that we can no more Jay aside Efiscopacy, and yet continue 





the Christian Priesthood, than we can alter the terms of salvation, 
and yet be in covenant with God?” ‘Why does the Bishop reason 


from the doctrines, the practice, and the principles of his own 


Church in favour of his plan? Why doés he call Episcopacy a 
8 ceremony” —a “ disputed point”—a “ matter of external order 2” 
&c. Why does he, in express words, givé up divine right, and 
declare that it is given up by the most distinguished Divines in 
his own Church? See the paragraph as quoted in “‘ Mis¢ellanies,”’ 
and again, in my reply to your prolocutor, “ Vindex.” Do you 
still ask, ‘To what purpose?” Be assured, that in whatever mand 
ner I would argue “‘ in favour-of a parity m the ministry,” no ars 
guments are sounder and better for the purpose they have been used, 
than those furnished me by Bishop White.* He is an Episcopalian 
with whom I have no controversy. - He hascompletely overthrown 
the system which some Episcopal Priests in this State have vainly 


and arrogantly setup. usa biden 
- In my twenty-first number, I have, inadvertently, misunderstood: 
the Bishop, and applied the words ‘as some conceive,” to Episco- 
palians instead of applying them to their opponents. Iam the less 
excusable in this, as ina pamphlet-which offered so much matter 
for my purpose, there was no necessity to quote the paragraph at 
all. Iam glad that you have subjoined the whole of it. Ibegay 


' to quote from the latter part, only so much as seemed necessary to 


introduce the reasoning of the Bishop which immediately follows, 
and which is given at considerable length in three distinct para- 
graphs. Except that I have not quoted the part of the paragraph 
in which “ the grounds on which the authority of Episcopaey is as- 
serted,”’ which begins with, “ The advocates for this form main- 
uin,” &c. and which you say “‘ ought in reason to be understood as 
onveying the awthor’s own” opinion, Ihave not broken the sense 
or connection; but every reader is fully enabled to judge without 
any comment of mines Ihave more reason to complain of you for 
subjoining a paragraph, and omitting those which immediately fol- 
low, and which are absolutely necessary in order to understand the 
Bishop’s. pamphlet. The mistake in misapplying the words “as 
some conceive,” and whatever has particularly arisen from it, I 
readily acknowledge, and hope that the Bishop will excuse me. , 
The reader will perceive that, had I been inclined to misrepresent, 
there was no temptation in this instance; as there were so many 
passages in the pamphlet express to my purpose, and a misrepre= . 
sentation would be worse than useless. = q : 
‘With respect to the fault which you find in my use of the quota» 
tion from Bishop Hoadly, I submit to the judgment of every candid 





» * And yet Bishop White, in this pamphlet, which is attributed to him, 
maintains, that Yesus Christ lodged an Episcopal power in the Apostles, by 
whom it was conveyed to the Aighest order of the winstry, called Bishops. 
In his sermon before the General Convention, he mintains, that the Apos- 
tles constituted an order of Ministers with a supereminent commission, which 


7 


has been Aanded down throngh, iss BECP Lehi Geen ts Kd. 


f 
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person. Ifhe and Bishop White do not assert, that there are noé 
“ three-distinct orders in the Church by divine afifointment,” the 
inference is at least natural, that such was their opinion; especi« 
ally when the connection is considered together with other parts 
ef the pamphlet. Ina preceding page Bishop White shows this 
very thing; thatthe doctrines of his Church do not teach that Epis- 
copal ordination is “ as much binding as Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper ;” and he surrenders, in a subsequent page, in as plain and 
strong words as possible, the idea of divine right. I confidently 
refer the reader to the passages which. have been quoted in ‘ Mis- 
cellanies,” and to the scope of the whole pamphlet. . ~ 
Lest I should be tedious, I shall defer farther remarks until ano- 
ther opportunity. Had it not been for the intrusion of “ Vindex,” I 
could have furnished by this time, all Ihave to say. Your senti- 
ments are conveyed with sufficient perspicuity and precision, with- 
out any elucidation and enforcement of his. A brace on the table 
is pleasant enough; but a brace of antagonists is not very eligible. 
I really cannot see any strength which Episcopacy, as held by 
the high-flyers in this State, is to gain by your letter. If your in- 
tention was merely to point out some mistakes which you discerned 
in my publications, | am sincerely obliged to you. Admitting these 
mistakes to be far more numerous than you pretend, do they alter 
the nature of the pamphlet? Do they affect, in the smallest degree, 
the cause for which I contend against my opponents here? Must 
you not be sensible that the sentiments of Bishop: White have been 
produced with great propriety and force? Inever meant to say 
that he is not an Episcopalian—that he pleads for “ parity”—and: 
that he is not conscientiously attached to the form of government in: 
his own Church. I believe otherwise; and I pray that Episcopa~ 
lians may ever have such Bishops. } aie 


For the Albany Centinel. 
By the Author of “ Miscerztanies.” No.IVs 
TO “AN EPISCOPALIAN.” 
Sir, 


I HASTEN to answer the remainder of your letter. 
You are not satished with my quoting a note from the pamphlet, 
as expressive of the Bishop’s own opinion. Having mistaken the 
meaning of the words, ‘ as some conceive,” the other. mistake 
naturally followed ; especially as the note is not marked as a quo- 
tation from Neal’s history, and the same opinion is delivered in a 
preceding part of the pamphlet, which is quoted by me, in connec~ 
tion with the other. ‘The express words of the Bishop are, p. 18, 
“In the early ages or the Church it was customary to debate and 


determine in a general concourse of all Christians in the same city ; _, 


among Whom the Bishop was no more than President.” Where is 


-. 
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the difference between this and the note complained of? “ The ori- 
ginal order of Bishops was from the Presbyters choosing one from 
_ among themselves to be a stated president in their assemblies, in 
“the second or third century.” Would not any man, after reading 
the Bishop’s own words, conclude that he approved of the opinion 
he fas quoted from the Smectymnuan Divines? I mention this not 
to justify, but to excuse myself. The first quotation is sufficient for 
my purpose ;* and I am content to surrender the note, as expres- 
sing the opinion of anti-Episcopalians, believing that the worthy 
Bishop thus intended it. aie ee $ 
The assertion in my twenty-third number, that the Bishop’s 
_ “ yeasoning is as strong for a ¢otal as for a temporary departure,” 
you allege is groundless. You will observe, that I do not say that 
he thought so, or that he meant it to be so applied, but give it 
merely aS my own opinion, and add some reasons, in “ Miscel- 
lanies,” on which my opinion is founded. Ishall neither repeat 
these, nor produce any new ones. Whether my opinion is just or 
not, is of no consequence, as to the argument against my opponents. 
‘They admit of no departure from Episcopacy—of no necessity but 
that of uninterrupted succession. ‘They insist, that “the divine 
Head of the Church has pledged himself to preserve the sticcession 
of his ministry (as held by Episcopalians) tothe end of the world” — 
that an “ interruption seems indeed morally impossible’—that the 
moment this change or interruption is made, human authority 
usurps the place, in the Church, of diviwe’—that “it must be 
essential to the efficacy of the Lord’s Supper, as a means and 
pledge of divine grace, that it be administered by those who have 
received lawful authority (from the Bishops of the Episcopal. 
Church) to administer it,” &c. &c.t Now, the Bishop strenuously 
pleads for a temporary departure—is for constituting a Church, 
without waiting for the succession’”’—thinks that the word preach- 
ed, and ordinances thus administered, would be effectual to salva- 
tion, ‘ perhaps as long as the present generation shall continue”— 
calls Episcopal succession “a disputed point, relating to externals,”” 
‘&c.—gives up explicitly and fully the idea of divine righi—states 
and urges, from the doctrines, the practice and the principles of 
his Church, that a departure from Episcopacy, in certain cases, is 
warrantable and necessary. Where then is the “ moral impossi< 
bility of an interruption in the succession?” Where the “ pledge 
of Christ to preserve the succession ?”’{ Where that unscriptural, 
’ wnreasonable, and uncharitable system which Episcopal Divines in 
this State are attempting to set up? If the Bishop be right, as he 








--* What! Does the first quotation prove that the Bishops originated ia 
the second or third century? Does the first quotation prove that the Bishop 
had not the exclusive power of ordination ? ‘ Ed. 
_. + And have not some of the warmest advocates of Episcopacy main- 
tained the same sentiments, and:yet made an exception for what they con- 

ceive a case of inevitable necessity ? : Bd. 

_ £ And must the author of Miscellanies again be told, that the succession 
is not interrupted when any particular Church throws off the succession? 


Wherever the order of regular Bishops exists, there is the pee 


“interrupted, 
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indubitably is, in my mind, their saucy ténets are scattered like” 
chaff before the wind.* ' . __ Th REIT 
I-continue, Sir, to lament, “ that the government of the Episco- 
pal Church was not founded on the’ plan represented in the pamphs | 
let.” There might have been then some prospect of an union of 
the Churches in this country ; a matter which has, formerly, been 
near my heart.} I believe now, that it is not the will of Providence, 
and I am resigned. J trust that 1am no bigets J am not quarrels 
ling with Episcopal government, when put’ on the ground of expres 
diency or of preference. I have been inclined to lean a little to the 
opinion, that there was no precise form of government prescribed 
in the scriptures; but that it was to be accommodated to circum- 
stances. I-would be cautious in asserting the divine right, either 
of Episcopacy, or of Presbyterianism ; though, I think, that the 
latter has the superior claim. Is there not cause of complaint when 
a Church sets up exclusive pretensions, and will not extend to 
others the same privilege which isextended to her? Isnot this the 
very principle which has obliged us to protest against the Roman 
Catholic Church? Is there any difference whether we are called 
to believe in the doctrine of transubstantiation, or in the divine 
right of Episcopacy, under pain of being shut out from the king. 
dom of heaven?” rbot aoe Long? ae ne 
 & The ground,” you say, “on which the plea for a temporary 
departure rested, was soon done away.” It was so; but surely, 
the sentiments of the Bishop remain. It is evident, that he did not 
expect the necessity to be removed so soon; because he spéaks in’. 
one place of its continuing “ perhaps as long as the present genera- 
tion shall continue.” No matter whether the necessity was for one 
year, or a generation, or all generations, his plan was to co-extend . 
with the necessity. His Church might have been still Episcopal, 
and might have had three distinct orders; for I could suppose a 
ease in which “ uninterrupted succession” is: impossible; and in 
which it would be the duty of a people to form such government as 
they preferred; and the ordinances of the Gospel administered by 
those whom they appointed, would be as acceptable to the Head of 
the Church, and as effectual means of salvation, as when adminis- 
tered by those immediately appointed by the Apostles themselves. |] 
Let not this be construed as maintaining that the observance of. 
_* “ Sauey tenets.” Let the author of Miscellanies learn not to « speak 
evil” of those venerable Fathers of the Church, who maintained the tenets’ 
which he thus elegantly characterizes. es gay we Bole 
_ + Alas! that the author of « Miscellanies” did not go for instruction to 
the old school of the primitive Church. He would then have found that 
Episcepacy was the principle of that Church unity which «* has, been near 
his heart.” i aeensbew ; 52 Jamia A, 
“ $ And.is there any difference, may the Socinian say, whether we are 
called to believe in the doctrine of transubstantiation or the doctrine of the 
Trinity, under pain of being shut out from the kingdom of Heaven 2» Episco- 
palians judge none, To his own’ master every man will ‘stand or falh 
aa as truth must be maintained, and the danger of rejecting it, dis- 
ayed. : Sona 2 
|| It would have been well, if the author of Miscellanies had specified, 


this case. he 
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» pulés ina Church already formed is unnecessary, or -may be dis- 


- pensed with. adie oe . 

“ Thave written, I hope, what you will deem sufficient and satis- 
factory. I feel myself indebted for your letter ; and if ever I should 
collect my numbers into a pamphlet, I shall profit by your remarks« 
. For the Bishop I have a sincere and high respect, chiefly from the 
character which he universally sustains. Did I think it necessary, 
or that it would be agreeable to him, I would send him my name. 
If ever the author of “ Miscéllanies” has an opportunity, he will 
__, testify, in person, the estimation in which he holds him. niet 





Lahaye For the Albiny Centinels 


‘ -» By the Author of “6 Miscettanizs.” Now Ve - 
I HALL now finish my remarks on the last piece of  Cyprian,’* 
and I hope that the conduct of my numerous opponents will ‘not 
@xtort any thing farther from me. My expéctation was vain, that 
when their ecclesiastical drum beat to arms, they would easily yield 
the victory to a single person ; or that evena rétreating and irregus 
Jar fire on their part, wouldsooncease. Som 
~ By the large extracts which I have published from Bishop White’s 
ome ‘and the explanation of them lately given, both by “ An 
Zpiscopalian,” and inyself, it must be evident, beyond contradictions 
that the Bishop holds sentiments widely different from those warmly 
éontended for by the author of “ A Companion for the Festivals 
and Fasts,” &c. and his coadjutors in this State.* What “ Cy- 
prian” says on this subject is strange. ** The judicious and amia- 
ble Prelate of Pennsylvania,” says he, ‘ although at a very critical 
and hazardous season, he was willing to relax somewhat from the 
rigour of his principles, and by a temporary departure from them, 
make an effort to save his Church from the ruin that seemed to 
threaten her ; yet let it be remembered, that he has never aban- 
_doned these principles.” I ask now, if no ordination is valid except 
that performed by Bishops of the Episcopal Church ; if ordinances 
administered by any other are inefficacious; and if there can be no 
true Church without a government by three orders, how a depar= 
ture from these principles. was to save his Church from ruin 2 Was 
“pot this to plunge her into deeper ruin? According to “ Cyprian,”* 


’ * And let it be observed, once for all, that the question of Episcopacy 
js surely not to rest on the decision of any individual, however great his 
yeputation and amiable his character. It should be tested ‘‘ by the law and 
the testimony,” as explained by the best commentary, the widwersal faith 
and usage of the Church. Bishop White would certainly give a decision. 
on the subject, not very agreeable to the author of Miscellanies. For he 
would trace the Episcopal power to the Apostles, in whom it was lodged by 
*esus Christ. The sentiments maintained by the author of the “ Compa- 
nion for the Festivals,’ &c. and “ his coadjutors,” are supported by the 
- authofity of names, that will ‘yield to none in talents, page a 


| piety. 
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Ministers and ordinances on the plan of Bishop White, would-be 
mockery, satrilege, usurpation, schism, rebellion against Christ, 
and what was worse than to be in a state of heathenism.* It wii 
readily be believed that Bishop White has “‘ never abandoned his 
principles.” He is an Episcopalian, and is an ornament to the 
Church over which he presides. He holds such Episcopacy as is 
consistent with reason, scripture, and that ‘ charity which is the 
bond of perfectness.”’+ Bat ee 
‘“‘ Cyprian” speaks of my “ resentment against the Companion 
for the Altar,” of the “ flame of my indignation,” and directs me 
to the Epistles of Ignatius for “‘ more abundant fuel.” Against the 
author referred to and himself I certainly feel no resentment. It 
is not said, though the reader may suppose it, as I did myself on 
first reading the sentence. As to the copious quotations which 
“ Cyprian” has made from Ignatius, and on which he lays his chief 
stress, they admit of a very short answer. They are not genuine.t 
Hear the words of Mosheim, that learned and impartial ecclesi- , 
astical historian. ‘There are yet extant several Epistles, attri- 
buted to him, concerning the authenticity of which there have been, 
however, tedious and warm disputes among the learned, which 
still subsist.” Farther: ‘ The whole question relating to the Epis- 
tles of St. Ignatius in general, seems to me to labour under much 
ebscurity, and to be embarrassed with many difficulties.” There 
are seven Epistles, which Mosheim says, “ the most of learned 
men acknowledge to be genuine ;” but “Cyprian” has not told me 
which Iam to read.|/° Indeed, Iam unwilling to admit any of them 
as proof, until their authenticity is ascertained; and not even then, 
unless they are agreeable to sacred writ. To the law and to the 
testimony: if they speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them.” Dee 
It is impossible to reconcile the professions of charity which 


* The author of Miscellanies persists in confounding the general state of 
the Church, in which Episcopal ordination is necessary to the exercise of. 
a valid ministry, with those cases of “ inevitable necessity,” in which, ac-. 
cording to some, ordination by Presbyters is valid. A person who main-. 
tains that ordination by Presbyters is valid in a case of necessity, where or 
dination by Bishops cannot be had (which Bishop White supposed was the 
situation of the Episcopal churches at the time when the pamphlet was. 
written), may surely consistently maintain, that in all other cases, Episcopacy. 
38 essential to the Church, and Episcopal ordination essential to the exercise 
of a valid ministry. Pet gh ee ag 

+ Now Bishop White holds, that Sesus Christ lodged an Episcopal power 
with the Apostles, which was by them communicated to the order of Bishops ; 
that tbe Apostles vested an order of Ministers, among whom were Timothy 
and Titus, with a supereminent commission; that this commission bas beer. 
banded down through succeeding ages; that this is the ORIGINALLY coN- 
STITUTED ORDER. Let it be remembered then, that, according to the 
author of Miscellanies, this is an Episcopacy “consistent with reason, 
scripture, and that charity which is the bond of perfectness.” EEGs 

} This is an easy way of destroying the authority of Ignatius. See the 
vemarks at the end of this number. : he 

.|| From the Epistles acknowledged, according to Mosheim, “ by the most 
of learned men,” tobe Zenuine, were the quotations of Cyprian taken. Ed. 


a 
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* Cyprian” makes with many of his assertions. If our doctrine,” 
says he, “goes to unchurch other denominations, it is much to be 

egretted.” Again: “ Episcopalians believe their own Church the 
only true one.” Again: “ It is of the utmost importance to us all, 
that we should be in the true Church, in the Church (the Episcopal 
Church) which was founded by Christ and his Apostles. In no 
other place can we obtain a title to the covenanted mercy of God. 
In the Episcopal’ Church we are assured that we are in perfect 


' security; Those who are in involuntary or unavoidable ignorance 


on this topic (such as idiots, or such as live in heathenish darkness, 
or such ashave never read as much as the Episcopal Priests, and. 
have not the same enlarged understandings) no-doubt, will be ex- 
eused by God. But let it be remembered, that the same indul- 
gence cannot be supposed to be extended to those who, when they 
have been admitted tothe light (they who have read “ A Compa- 


hion for the Festivals and Fasts,” &c. and the productions of “ A> 


Layman,” and “ Cyprian”), have wilfully and obstinately closed 
their eyes against it.” This is his charity! Who could expect, not- 
withstanding all this, to hear him talking of ‘a most sincere and 
ardent attachment to brethren of other denominations”—of “ fel- 
low Christians’ —of ‘* not pretending to hurl anathemas’—of “ ut- 
terly disclaiming all unchristian sentiments’—of “ trusting that we 
(Episcopalians) shall at last meet many of them (anti-Episcopa- 
lians) in that haven where we would be.” Fhe reader ‘shall make 
his own reflections, if he indulge me in a single one. ff this be the 
charity of Episcopalians, I sincerely and publicly declare it is not 
that which I exercise towards them. “ Cyprian”’ says, in the name 
‘of his Church, * We exact from others only the same privilege 
which, in our turn, we are willing to yield them.” They shall have 
ndantly more than they have yielded to me. -I do not unchurck 

n. Ido not assert that their ordination, and their administra- 
tion of ordinances are imvalid.* I will not express myself so coldly 
as to say, * We ¢rust we shall meet many of them in heaven;” for 
Efirmly delieve it. God forbid that my charity should be able to 
find no other excuse for brethren who differ from me, than that 
s¢ they have wilfully and obstinately closed their eyes against the 
Ben ee gn a ides : 





-* Here’is the great advantage of the Episcopal Church. . Even its op- 
ponents cannot assert that its “ administration of ordinances is invalid.”* 
In maintaining that Episcopal ordination is necessary to the exercise of a 
valid ministry, Episcopalians contend for the faith of the universal Church 
for fifteen centuries. With the unpleasant consequences that may result 


from this opinion, they are not chargeable. They wish: to Be ee > 


man.” “ To his own master he standeth or falleth.” Ed, <2 
~# The Quaker can go still farther in charity than the author of Miscel- 
Janies, for he can extend his charity to those who wilfully reject baptismy 
and the Lord’s Supper. The Socinian-will contend for the praise of supe~ 
rior charity with the author of Miscellanies, for he also can say; “ God 
forbid: that my charity should be able to find no other excuse for” those 
who deny the divinity of Christ, “than that they have wilfully and obsti- 
nately closed their eyes against the light!” : 
~ €yprian did not apply porsorally to any individual who opposed Episco~ 


a 
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“Isee no good reason why “ Cyprian” has digressed from thé 
subject to attack the seventeenth article of his own Church.  * If, 
there are,” says he, ‘¢ any doctrines uncharitable in themnselves—it 
there are any doctrinés that would excite my zeal to extirpate them 
from the Church of Christ--they are the doctrines of election and 
reprobation as taught in the institutes of Calvin.” The institutes 
of Calvin were written by an individual, and are entitled to no other 
authority than what the character of a great reformer, reason, and 
scripture give them ; but the articles of the Episcopal Church have 
long received the sanction of the Church of England, and have 
been adopted inthis country. It looks, therefore, like a wantonness 
especially in a member of that Church, to go out of his way to rail 
against them. I know that the article which respects élection and 
reprobation is not entirely to the mind of some Episcopal Priests ¢ 
and that in a Convention held 1799, a substitute was proposed; but 
that the Convention, after mature deliberation, determined (in my 
opinion wisely), that they either would not, or could not, at presents 
alter the DivinE DECREES.* As this, however, isa matter which 
has no connection with the controversy on hand, and I wonder how 
“ Cyprian” contrived to introduce it, I shall leave him, if he should 
be thought censurable, to the admonition of his Bishop, == 

If the assertion of “Cyprian” be true, that the Episcopal Church 
‘ has always been the mildest, the most tolerant and charitable in 
her spirit, of any Church in Christendom,” I shall only say, that 
Tam sorry she has forfeited her character in this country. Never’ 
were more intolerant principles held by the Roman Catholic Church 3 
and nothing appeats to mé wanting but power to act again the same 
bloody scenes.+ She sets up for the mother Church, the on/y Church 3 
and declares that there is 20 salvation in any other.{ ‘I cannot bee 
lieve that these are the sentiments of the great body of the deno- 
mination ; and I trust that the advocates of them will, upon longer 
and more mature reflection, become léss rash and censoriouss 

“« A little learning is a dangerous thing; : 

« Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 

: 4 

pacy, the charge that his opposition was “ obstinate and wilful.” » Suck 
may surely characterize opposition to Episcopacy; it is therefore the duty 
of its advocates to caution its opponents against this inexcusable opposition. 

Sai justly merits the charge, they presume not to say; it is known only to 

Sod, 4 f ‘Kes 4 wee ys , 

_ * See the remarks at the end of this number. ‘Ed, 

t Here, doubtless, the author of Miscellanies exercises that charity 
which is the bond of perfectness.” Here, doubtless, he displays that ** spi- 
rit of the gospel,” the want of which, in one of the following sentences, 
he charitably imputes to his opponents. Here, he evidences the sitcerity 
of his professions of respect for the Episcopal Church. What would’be 
thought, what would be said of the: Episcopalian who should impute such 
2 disposition to those who conscientiously differed from him in opinion ? 
Surely when the author of Miscellanies wrote this sentence, he ‘‘ knew 
‘not what spirit he was of.” vig Ed. 

_* { Not so, Episcopalians do not this presumptuously limit the mievcies 
of the Almighty. In all denominations; the humble, the penitent, and 
the obedient, whose errors are not voluntary and wilful, will be accepted 
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- When their locks are silvered by age, when their experience is 
More ripe, and when they have imbibed more of the spirit of the 
Gospel, they will abate in self-sufficiency and exclusive pretensions.* 
‘The reader will make such application as he may think proper; of 
the following passage in the New Testament: “ And when his diss 
ciples James and John saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from heaven and consume them, even. 
as Elias did? But he turned and rebuked them, and said, Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are made of.” : 

_ Ishall conclude with expressing a few sentiments, and challeng- 
ing my opponents to meet me on thie same liberal ground. I believe 

_that the Episcopal Church is a part of the Church of Christ, and: 
that the ordinances administered by her are, with the blessing of 
God, effectual means of salvation. Did I reside in a place where 
I could attend only that Church, I would worship with her, and re< 
ceive the sacraments from her hand; yea, had I been educated in 
_that Church, I think it highly probable, that I would remain in her 
communion. I can easily conceive that, persons may prefer Epis- 
-copal government without being “ in involuntary or unavoidable ig- 
norance,”’ or- without “ wilfully or obstinately closing their eyes 

_ against the light.” Ithink it perfectly right, that every Church 
should adopt and conform to such regulations as they may judge to 
be agreeable to the word of God. In short, I contend for no other 
privilege to be extended to me, than what Cyprian has promised; 
or than what I cheerfully extend to others. He most heartily 
wishes that I was a “ good Episcopalian.” I sincerely thank hims 

‘I think myself safer where I am; because I act according to my 

conscience, as he does according to his. Let him continue an Efis- 
cofalian, and me a Presbyterian; and if we both improve the pres 

_cious advantages which we enjoy, we shall meet in heaven, and 

“spend an eternity together in praising “* Him who hath loved us and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood.” _ : 





by the gracious Parent of the tniverse, through thé merits of that blood. 
_ which was shed forall. These are the sentiments expressly avowed in 
various parts of his books by the author of the ‘‘ Companion for the Fes- 
tivals and Fasts,’’ and ‘for the Altar.” F SE oo HN 
. * Young as may be the advocates of Episcopacy to whom the author of 
-Miscellanies here alludes, they surely deserve commendation for not indulg- 
ing a propensity, common to youth, and which those whose “ locks are 
_ gilvered by age’’ have not always restrained, to strike out into zew paths. 
‘Their object has been to find the ‘ old paths, and to walk therein.” They. 
sought to drink at the deep and pure fountain of primnétzve truth, not in 
_ the shallow and degenerate streams of ater ages. The charges of self 
_ sufficient and exclusive prettnsions will apply to all the primitive Fathers; 
and to some of the most eminent Divines that ever adorned the Church. 
With such company they are proud to be ranked; and thus ‘supported 
_ they fear not any charge that can be brought againstthem. = Ed. 
: + In this sentiment every Episcopalian can. join, for though “ in these 
controversies, éruth can be only on one side, sencerity may be on both.” 
- And where there has not been a wijful neglect of the means of information, 
_ nor a wilful opposition to the truth, sincerity, even in error, willbe accepted 
by the merciful Judge of the eae a Ed. 
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[ Remarks, by the Editor, on the preceding Number.) sie 


i ge * 
* Tn the preceding number the author of Miscellanies makes two: 
assertions which require particular notice: That the Epistles of 
Ignatius are not genuine; and that the Articles of the Charch of 
England are Calvinistic. : ct poe wie Sete eee 
» In regard to the genuineness of the Epistles Of IenATIVS: 
That this venerable Father wrote certain- Epistles cannot admit 
of a doubt. Many of the primitive writers quote from Epistles 
which they attribute to him. Husedzus in particular makes mention: 
of seven Epistles, which hé considers as the genuine productions of 
this apostolic Father. These séven Epistles are now alone defended, 
and ome others which have been attributed to him are given up as 
spurious. ; ; Praca pest ues 
These seven Epistles first appeared in a /arger form than at pre= 
sent; in which’ state though they were defended by many learned 
men, as in substance the production of Ignatius, yet all acknow= 
ledged that they were corrupted and interpolated.. ‘Fhere was no 
reason to believe, however, that the testimony in’ regard to Episco- 
pacy, which was interwoven: with almost every sentence of these 
Epistles, was spurious, or.not entitled to credit.. Archbishop UsuEr: 
at length published a Latin version of these Epistles, from ¢wo manus 
scripts ; one of which he found in the University of Cambridge, 
and another in a private library. ‘This version exactly cerecd: 
with all the fassages recited. by the Fathers ; and is not lia- 
ble to the objections urged: agaiiist-the /erger copies of thesé Epis-’ 
tles. A short time after, the: learned Isaac Vossivs (who, it 
should be recollected, was not an Episcopalian) found in the library 
at Florence, a Greek manuscript of these Epistles, in which the: 
text exactly agreed’with the Latiz version published by Usher. 
These Epistles, as published by Usher and Vossius, and which 
are known by the name of the smaller Ejistles, are those which,. 
according to Mosheim, “ the most learned men acknowledge to be’ 
genuine.” ‘This opinion he himself. adopts as “ preferable to any 
other.” These are the Epistles which even BLONDEL, SALMA-= 
sus, DaILLE, learned opponents of Episcopacy, acknowlege are 
the Epistles which Eusrsius, the ecclesiastical historian of the’ 
third century, possessed; and which answer exactly to quotations’ 
from the Epistles of Ignatius, in the writings of several of the Fa~ 
thers. These are the Epistles which have been received as genuine, 
not only by all the learned advocates of Episcopacy, but by other 
learned'men who were not Episcopalians; by Grorius, by Lr - 
CLERC, &c. and even by Dr. LarpNER, (than whom there vould: 
not be a mot eaeeurete judge of the genuineness of ancient writings): 
who says, “ I do not affirm that there are in them any considerable: 
¢orruptions or alterations.’’*, Sa fot Be 
What greater proof can we have of the genuineness of any writ 
ings than that they were quoted by contemporary and succeeding 
Writers. The Epistles of Icwatius, as published by Usher and: 
Vossius, are quoted by PoLycarp, who knew Ignatius, and by 


* Sec Bishop Horsley’s Letter in Reply to Dr. Priestley. Letter 5. .' 
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drevevs, OricEN, and Eusrstus, of succeeding ages. All the 
fassages recited by them may be found, word for word, in the edi- 
fions by Usher and Vossiuvs. According to the learned Durr, 
«This is true not only in the resemblance of one or two passages, 
but ina very great number that are cited by different authors; 
‘which makes it so much the more certain.” “ Besides,” continues 
this learned historian, “ there is nothing‘in these Epistles which 
does not agree with the ferson and time of Ignatius; there are no 
defeers in the chronology, nor any anachronisms, which are usually 
found in sapposititious works; there is no mention made of any he- 
retic that lived after Ignatius; the errors that are refuted belong 
0 his time, as that of the Simonians and Ebionites, concerning the 
passion and divinity of Jesus Christ; the tradition of the Church is 
confirmed according to Eusebius: he speaks of those gifts of the 
‘Holy Spirit that were visible in the Church, &¢. Upon the whole 


atter, these Epistles are written with great simplicity, and bear 


Sa 


an apostolical character.”* 


_ Unable to resist the powerful evidence in favour of these Epistles, 
the opponents of Episcopacy maintain that those we now possess 
are full of corruptions and interpolations. But if you exclude from 
these Epistles, as spurious and interpolated, all that relates to Epis+ 
copacy, you will destroy their sense and connection. The testimo- 
nies concerning Episcopacy are so numerous and various, so essen 
tial to the sense of the author, that it is impossible they could have 
een; by any ingenuity, incorporated with the text of which they 


‘were not originally a part. 





~ ‘We may therefore sum up the evidence in favour of the Epistles 
of Ignatius, in the words ef an able writer, who has given a learn= 
‘ed and perspicuous derail of this evidence.t “The sum of the 
natter is this: Polycarf, in his Epistle to the Philippians, the acts 
‘of Ignatius’ martyrdom, and Jreneus, ia the second century ; Ori= 
Ben, in the third; Husebius, Athanasius, Chrysostom, and Jerome, 
in the fourth; anda gyeat number of writers down to the fifteenth 
century, all bear witness to these Epistles. And with regard to 
the internal evidence, there is nothing in the Epistles which indi- 
ates a period subsequent to that of Ignatius. The distinction of 
Bishops from Presbyters was commen in the second century ;|{ 
the inscriptions of the Epistles are simple, and in the apostolic man- 







5 mer; there is nothing which savours of the Platonic philosophy, 


g 


which prevailed in the Chure’ in the conclusion of this, and in the 
‘next century ; in short, every thing suits the time and circumstances 


of the holy martyr when he wrote.” 
C73 


_ * Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. yol. i. on the Epistles of Ignatius. 

“ | Dr. Bowden, in his second letter ty 8% "2, ie 
__}To these may be added the names of the most learned men since the 
Reformation. _Those marked in italics, are not Episcopalians. Usher, 
Vossius, Grotius ; Pearson (who wrote a learned vindication of these Epis- 
tles), and Hammond, Petavius, Bull, Wake, Cave, Cotelerius, Grabe, Du- 
pin, Tillemont, Le Clerc, Bochart, and the learned Fabricius, Protessor at 
“dtamburg, in the last century. : : 

{| Blondel, Salmasius, and Chamier, acknowledge that, about one hundred 
and forty years after Christ, Episcopacy prevailed. Ed. 
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“Writings attested by such powerful external and: internal evi- 
dence cannot be questioned, without endangering the credibility of 
all ancient writings. And it is worthy of remark that the genuine+ 
ness of the Epistles of Ignatius has been called in question only by 
those who, on account of the decisive evidence which they give 
in favour of Episcopacy, are interested in opposing them. — a 


. 


- The author of Miscellanies also asserts, that the articles of the 
Church of England are Calvinistic ; and that the seventeenth ars 
ticle in particular maintains the Calvinistic doctrine of “ election 
and reprobation;” and that those Episcopalians who oppose this 
doctrine, “ attack” the articles of their Church. , ney eee 
These are very serious assertions: for, if true, they involve the 
great body of the Clergy of.the Church of England, and almost 
every individual among the Episcopal Clergy in this country, in the 
criminality and odium of opposing the doctrines of their Church. . 
~ Tt is of importance to ascertain what are the freculéar tenets of - 
Calvinism. : rer” 
« Many. Calvinists indeed, with a disingenuousness for which it is 
difficult to find an apology, are in the constant practice of ranking 
' among the fecudiar tenets of Calvinism, of appropriating exclur 
sively to the religious system so called, the doctrines of the corruft- 
tion and’ guilt of man—of the atonement and grace of Jesus 
Christ—of justification through a true and lively faith in him, as 
the only mediator between God and man—of the sanctification of 
the soul through the grace of the Holy Spirit. But these were doc- 
trines that prevailed in the Church long before CaLvin imposed 
his gloomy system. ‘They were the glory and the consolation of 
primitive martyrs, long before St. AusTiNn, in the fifth century, 
first introduced the doctrine of particular absolute election. ‘They 
have been espoused by a host of eminent Divines, who, while they 
opposed the peculiar tenets of Calvinism, were zealous in pro- 
claiming the doctrines of salvation through the cross of Christ. 
These, indeed, are the doctrines of the Church of England. But 
the pretensions, that would confine these doctrines to the system of 
Calvin, are equally unfounded and arrogant. = Feet 
No! the tenet which is peculiar to Calvinism, and distinguishes 
this system from all others, is the doctrine of PARTICULAR ABSO- 
LUTE ELECTION. This doctrine is laid down in the institutes of 
Calvin, in terms that are revolting to every idea which reason or 
scripture affords us of the attributes of God. He divides the whole 
human race into the Elect and the Refrobate; and thus lays down’ 
the decree of election and reprobation concerning them. _ 
‘¢ Non enim pari conditione creantur omnes: sed aliis yitqa zter- 
na, aliis damnatio ¢terna preordinatur.”” ; 
‘For all are not created in like estate, but to some eternal life, to- 
others eternal death is foreappointed.’’ Cal. Inst. lib. iii. chap. 21. 5.° 
“ Quos vero damnationi addicit, his justo quidem et irreprehen- — 
sibili, sed incomprehensibili ipsins judicio, vite additum precludi.” 
-% But those whom he afipointeth to damnation, to them, wesay, by 
hhis just and irreprehensible, but also incomprehensible judgment, . 
the entry of life is blocked up.” “€a\. Inst. lib. iii, chap. 21. 7. 
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ae AL ‘Ergo si non possumus rationem assignare, cur’ suos misericordia 
dignetur, nisi quoniam ita. illi placet; neque etiam in aliis repro- 


- bandis aliud habebimus quam ejus voluntatem.” \ 


«-“ Therefore if we cannot assign a reason why he should confer 
mercy on those that are his, but because thus it pleaseth him 3 nei= 
‘ther indeed shall we have any other cause in rejecting of others, 
‘than Ais own wiil.”” . Cal.-Ins. lib. iii. chap. 22. 11. 

“ Quemadmodum sue erga electos vocationis efficacia, salutem, 
‘ad quam eos zxterno consilio destinaret, perficit Deus; ita’sua ha~ 
bit adversos reprobos judicia, quibus consilium de illis suum exe- 
quatur. Quos ergo in vite contumeliam et mortis exitium.creavit, 
aut ire suz organa forent, et severitatis exempla; eos, ut in finem 
suam perveniant, nunc audiendi verbi sui facultate priveat, nune 


_ @jus predicatione magis‘excecat et obstupefacit.”” 


-..*¢ As God by the effectualness of his calling towards the elect, per» 
fects the salvation to which by his eternal counsel he had afifointed 
them; so he hath his judgments against the refrrobate, by which he 
executes his counsel concerning them. Whom therefore he hatk 
created to the shame of life and destruction of death, that they may 
be vessels of his. wrath, and examples of his severity, them, that 
they may come to their end, sometime he defirives of the power to 
hear his word, and sometime he more blinds and confounds, by. the 
~preaching of it.” Cal. Ins. lib. iii, chap. 24, 12. é y 
_ Ecce vocem ad eos dirigit, sed ut magis obsurdescant: lucem - 
accendit, sed ut reddentur ceciores: doctrinam profert sed qua 
Magis obstupescant: remedium adhibit, sed ne sanetur.” . 
__ Behold, he directs his voice to them, but chat they may become 
the more deaf: he lighteth a light, but that they may be rendered the 
nore blind: he showeth forth doctrine, but that they may be made 
-more dull: he applies to them a remedy, but not that they may be 
healed.” Cal. Ins. lib. iii. chap. 24. 13. 3 
.. Well might Calvin himself confess, that this decree of election 
and refirobation is a HORRIBLE DEGREE.” ‘ Decretum quidem 
horribile fateor.” Cal. Ins. lib. iii. chap. 23.7, “hres 
- Well may Cyprian have declared, “ if there are any doctrines 
uncharitable in themselves; if there are any doctrines that would 
‘excite my zeal to extirpate them from the Church of Christ, they 
‘are the doctrines of election and refrrobation as taught in the insti- 
tutes of Calvin.” ier . - é ; 
_» And yet this HORRIBLE DECREE, so contrary to the attributes of 
God, and to the explicit declarations of his holy word, Calvin hesi- 
“tates not to found on some doubtful and obscure passages of scrip- 
ture, on texts evidently applied, not tothe eternal destiny of indivi 
duals, but to the sfirzcual privileges of nations and communiiies in 
the present world. 
This doctrine is thus laid down in the Confession of Faith of the 
‘Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. It is laid 
down in similar language in the Confessions of Faith of the other 
Calvinistic Churches. ee 303 nee) 
“¢ By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others 
joreordained to everlasting death.”. Conf. of Faith, ch. hil. SEC» 3- 
" The next section of this chapter of the Confession of Faith re- 
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presents the number of the predestinated and foreordained,’ as 
“ particularly and unchangeably designed,” as ‘* certain a 
nite.” t ; é : : fgets 
The next section declares. that those “ predestinated unto life, 
God hath chosen in Christ unto everlasting glory, out of his mere 
free grace and love, without any foresight of faith or good works; or 
perseverance in either of them, or any other thing in the creature 
as conditions or causes moving him thereunto.” ; , 
The conclusion of the sixth section declares, “‘ Neither are 
any other redeemed by Christ, effectually <alied, justified, adopted, 
or saved, but the elect only.” . : On , 
The seventh section deserves particular notice, as it contains 
the doctrine wswally distinguished by the term REPROBATION. * ~ 
“ The rest of mankind, God was pleased, according to the uns 
searchable counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth or with- 
draweth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power 
over his creatures, to fass dy, and to ordain them to dishonour and 
ewrath for their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.”"* =) 
On the subject of effectual calling, the Confession of Faith de- 
clares, that it is “ not from any thing foreseen in man, who is alto~ 
Sether passive therein.” Chap. X. seCe 2» #3 
“.. The third section of this chapter declares, that. “ Elect infants 
dying in infancy, are regenerated and saved by Christ through the 
spirit—so also are other e/ect persons, who are incapable of being 
outwardly called by the ministry of the word.”’ wie 
Let the reader consider well the fourth section of this chapter. - 
* Others not elected, although they may be talled by the ministry. 
of the word, and may have some common operations of the spirit, 
yet they zever truly come to Christ, and therefore cannot be saved.” 
Here.appears the reason why those finally perish who “ never trus 
ly come to Christ, and therefore cannot be saved ;” they are ‘nat 
elected.” That mone but the elect can be saved, is expressly de- 
clared in the. sixth section of the third chapter, quoted above. 
' And that those elected are not elected in consequence of God's fore 
seeing that they would zmprove the means of grace, accept the of 
Jers of salvation, and persevere unto the end, is evident from the 
section above quoted, which explicitly declares that the elect are 
Chosen, ‘ without any foresight. of their faizh or good works, or 
frerseverance in-either of them, or any other thing in the creature 
‘as conditions, or causes moving thereunto.’” The elect, therefore, 
are arbitrarily unconditionally elected... The first section of the 
seventeenth chapter declares, that_the elect “can neither totally 
nor finally fall away from the state of grace; but shall certainly 
persevere therein tothe end, and be eternally saved.” ebyes 


4 ; Dots & 

“* Calvin says, “ Quos Deus preterit, reprobat”—“ whom God passes 
‘by, he reprobutes.” “ Ac multi quidem, ac si invidiam a Deo repellere 
vellent, electionem ita fatentur ut negent quenquam reprobari; sed inscite 
nimis et pueriliter ; quando ipsa electio nisi reprobationi opposita non sta- 
yet.” “* And many indeed as though they would drive away the malice from 
God, do so grant election, as to deny that any man is reprobated ; but 
this too ¢gnorantly and childishly; forasmuch as election itself would not 
stand unless. it were set contrary to regrobation.” Cal, Inst. lib. iii, chap. 23. 1. 
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2¢ The author of Miscellanies has been pleased to observe, in one of 
his ‘numbers, that he believed Episcopalians in general were igno- 
Pant that the tenets of Episcopacy were so seriously and solemnly 
. propagated. Perhaps it may with equal truth be asserted, that the 
great body of Presbyterians are not aware that the tenets of e/ec= 
tion and reprobation are thus explicitly and solemnly ‘set forth in 
the Confession. of Faith of their Church. 

- Now that the articles of the Church of England, and of the Pro= 
testant Efiscofial Church in America, maintain these peculiar 
senets of Calvinism, is absolutely and positively denied. asec 
_ The fifteenth article of the Church declares, that “ Christ, by 
the sacrifice of himself took away the sins of the world.” The six+ 
teenth article declares, that “after we have received the Holy 
Ghost, we may depart from grace given, and fall into sin, and, by 
the grace of God, we may arise and amend our lives.” The thirty= — 
first article declares, that “ the offering of Christ once made is- 
that perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins 
ef the whole world, both original and actual; and there is none 
other satisfaction: for sia, but that alone.” In perfect conformity 
with these declarations are her liturgy, offices, and homilies; alf 
which contain numerous declarations absolutely irreconcileable with 
the peculiar tenets of Calvinism. Thereare none of the articles of 
the Church of England which contain language or sentiments simi< 
lar to those contained in the Confessions of Faith of the Calvinistic 
churches. OE NA, ja este cla = ee 4 
- The only article that‘can be adduced in proof of the Calvinism: 
of the Church of England is the seventeenth article.  — a 
-- Now, ‘let it be remembered, that this:article is entirely sileat or 
the tenet of refrobation. Yt says nothing in-respect to those amongé 
mankind, whom God‘ hath passed by, and’ ordained to dishonour 
and wrath.” This isan important doctrine of Calvinism, to which 
the Church of England’ is utterly a stranger. And when the aus 
thor of Miscellanics talks of “‘ the article‘of the Church which re~ 
spects. election and refrobaiion,” he talks of an article which has 
no.existence. The part of the article which respects “ firedesti= 
nation and election,” is as follows :— Predestination to life is the 
everlasting purpose‘of God, whereby (before the foundations of the 
world were laid) he hath constantly decreed, by his counsel, secret 
torus, to deliver from. curse and damnation, those whom he hath: 
chosen in:Christ out of mankind, and’ to bring them by Christ to 
everlasting salvation, as vessels made to honour. Wherefore they, 
which be endued ‘with so excellent a benefit of God, be called ac+ 
cording to God’s purpose by his Spirit working in due season : they 
through grace obey the calling: they be justified freely: they be 
made Sons of God by adoption: they be made like the image of his 
ony begotten Son Jesus Christ: they walk religiously in good works, 
and, at length, by God’s mercy they attain to everlasting felicity. © 
~- Now the article simply maintains the doctrine of “ predestina= 
tion unto life.” “That there zs such apredestination, all denominations. 
of Christians acknowledge. The point in dispute between Calvinists 
and their opponents is in respect to the characteréstics or the founda= 
tion of this predestination, Is it arditrary and unconditional, or the 
contrary? Is it founded on the divine foreknowledge of those who 
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would accept the means of grace; or is it indefrendent of this fore- 
knowledge? Are a certain number predestinated unto life without 
any foreknowledge of their faith, &c. or are their faith, their good 
works, wrought through grace, and accepted for the merits of 
Christ, the conditions of this predestination? This last is the 
predestination maintained by anti-Calvinists, and expressly dis= 
claimed by Calvinists ; who all maintain that this predestination is 
s* without any foreknowledge of faith, of good works, of perseverance, 
or any other cause in the creature moving thereunto.” The seven~ 
teenth article of the Church makes no such declaration, holds no 
such sentiment. We are therefore to construe the article in a dif. 
ferent sense; and to believe with the Apostle, Rom. viii. 28, that 
those are “‘ chosen in Christ,” whom God “ foreknew”’ would be- 
lieve and obey the Gospel. These are they who are called, who 
are justified, &c. cP it Seep 
In no other article is the subject of election mentioned. But it 
runs through almost every chapter of the Confession of Faith 
of the Calvinistic churches. It is the corner stone of Calvinismes 
It is the spirit which extends its sullen reign through every part 
of the gloomy edifice which Calvin erected, The Elect, uncondt~ 
tionally elected, without any “ foreknowledge of their faith, or any 
other cause in them moving thereunto,” are alone the objects of 
those “ good tidings,” which, it was declared, should be for all 
mankind. They alone are “ the seed” whom that blessed Saviour, 
who shed his blood as “ a frrofiitiation for the sins of the world,’? 
“ redeems, calls, justifies, sanctifies and glorifies.” Well might 
the acute and learned JorTin characterize Calvinism as a system 
of ‘ human creatures without liberty, faith without reason, and a 
God without mercy!” This character of the system is justified 
by its natural and necessary-conuseguences, though it is but justice 
to acknowledge that these consequences are disclaimed by its advo- 
cates. . ‘ 
_ The above strictures are dictated by no sentiment of disrespect 
for those denominations who, in the exercise of an acknowledged 
right, maintain the tenets of Calvinism. With many individuals of 
these denominations the writer is in habits of intimate acquaintance 
and friendship. The strictures are purely defensive. They are 
imperiously called forth by the charge of the author of Miscel- 
lanies, that the articles of the Church of England are Calvin- 
istic; by the charge, assiduously propagated, that, while the ar- 
ticles of this Church, and of the Episcopal Church in America, 
maintain the tenets of Calvinism, the Clergy of those churches 
maintain opposite doctrines, and are, therefore, guilty of opposing 
the standards of their Churches. This charge, so materially af.. 
fecting the consistency, the reputation, and the character of the 
Episcopal Clergy, could in no other way be refuted, than by com- 
paring the Confessions of Faith of the Calvinistic Churches with the 
articles of the Episcopal Church, and thus ascertaining their dissi- 
milarity and opposition. : -: : 

_If the Articles of the Church of England were Calvinistic, would 
the Calvinistic Clergy have thought it necessary to substitute others. 
in their place? Now, it is a well known fact, that, in the reign of 
‘Elizabeth, the Calvinists were anxious to substitute in the place 
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ef. these. articles, what are called “ the Lambeth Articles,” in 
which the tenets of Calvinism are couched in nearly the same lan- 
guage in which they are exhibited in the institutes of Calvin and 
the public Contessions of the churches modelled on his system. In 
addition to the direct evidence before exhibited, here is strong frre- 
sumpitve proof that the articles of the Church of England do not 
merit the charge of Calvinism. | hid eaheneeeg SHE 
~_ Phat the Protestant Episcopal Church in America does not cone - 
sider the articles as sanctioning the feculiar tenets of Calvinism, 
will not admit of a doubt. Articles were proposed for considera- 
tion by the General Convention of tliat Church, in 1799; but were 
_ not acted upon, in consequence of a determination to adopt the ar- 
ticles of the Church of England, as they were, in toto. 'The Coné 
vention of 1801 unanimously adopted these articles; ahd all the 
members of this Convention were decidedly anti-Calvinistic. What 
stronger proof of the sense in which they received these articles? 
The Convention possessed full power to model the articles as they 
pleased. They would have all agreed in opposing the distinguish- 
ing tenets of Calvinism. Had they believed that the articles were 
Calvinistic, it is absurd, and in the highest degree dishonourable to 
them, to suppose that they would have adopted articles contrary to 
their sentiments. There could have been no apprehension of opposi= 
tion from the great body of the Laity. For itis a fact, that a large 
proportion of the Laity, even of the Calvinistic churches, donot 
believe the doctrine of election and reprobation as stated in their 
Confessions of Faith: Among Episcopalians, these tenets havé 
scarcely any advocates. Thanks to God, these doctrines, which re- 
present him not asa just and gracious Mather, the character in 
which he delights we should bebold him, but as a stern and inexorable 
Sovereign, are fast hastening into disrepute. No; the Convention 
believed that the impitation of Calvinism cast upon the articles 
was wholly unfounded. And not being disposed to meddle with those 
who are “ given to change,” they adopted, without alteration, the 
articles which they had received from their venerable parent, the 
Church of England, and which the Reformers of that Church had 
‘sealed with their bloods * ssl Eds 
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ee ee Po the Author of the “ MisckLLanins.” | 
Aft j i ; ; ‘ 52 | 
Bie . Sir, is “ ie . Phe | 


I HAVE seen your letter to me, in the Albany Centinel of the 
8th October, and am pleased’ at finding that our correspondence is 
not likely to be embittered by asperity or incivility. iba etd 
_ The first matter which I wish to notice ‘in it, is your declaration 
‘of your never having meant to say, that the author of the pamph- 
let pleaded for parity. T-ayail weet of this as of what I trust 
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will be the ground of our future agreement. But, while [hope that 
‘your declaration will be as decisive with others as it is with me, 
you must permit me to think that there is apparently, in your ex~ 
hibition of some passages of the pamphlet, the meaning of which 
you have discharged yourself. — nye inthis 
“ You have done away that apparent meaning of the first passage, 
noticed bv me, by printing the whole of it. I allude to the propo- 
sal of keeping in view, under a temporary departure from the suc- 
cession, the obtaining of it as soon as conveniently might be Ale 
though you now give the proposal entire, you are not willing to 
adrhit that injustice was done the author by omitting it. Of designed 
injustice .I have made no charge. But its tendency to mislead, 
however unintended by you, I inferred from the. circumstances, that 
you had been engaged in a controversy, wherein Episcopacy on one 
side, and parity on the other, had been the points maintained; that. 
_ Your first mention of the pamphlet was with the declaration, that 
you had considered it as releasing you from the necessity of expos- 
ing arguments of your opponents in favour of Episcopacy ; that 
you represented the author as making a voyage for a purpose which 
he was.convinced might be accomplished as well at home ; and that, ~ 
according to your opinion, the reasonings of the pamphlet applied 
as forcibly for a final as for a temporary departure. Now it is 
nothing to the present point, that, in the expressions the last quoted 
from you, the author may have been supposed not to have z= 
tended to serve the cause of parity. I deny all tendency of the. 
pamphlet that way; and, under these circumstances, I submit to 
the impartial, whether the express proposal of keeping the suc- 
eession in view were not necessary for the giving a correct idea of 
the plan proposed. p , ieee cape ree 
» You would not, I think, have charged me with what “ looks like 
an evasion,”’ if you had apprehended the sense of the part of my 
letter to which that expression is applied. I intended to state your 
meaning to be (but I may have sacrificed perspicuity to brevity)y 
that the reasoning of the pamphlet went to the point of dispensing: 
with Episcopal ordination in a// cases; as had been done in Eliza- 
beth’s time in some. My understanding of you thus was, I think, 
natural; because the former was the purpose to which you had ap- 
plied yourself in your controversy with Cyprian and others. You 
had not been pleading for the dispensing with Episcopal ordination 
in any case of exigency. But you might have judged that the doing 
of this could only have been on such ground as applied generally. 
This is what I understand to be your purpose; and what I do not 
find supported by any reasonings in the pamphlet. 

Your application of the term, “as some conceive,” to Episcopa- 
lians, instead of to their opponents, has been corrected by you in 
such a manner as, in my opinion, more than balances the mistake. 

In regard to your quotation from Bishop Hoadly, and your re~ 
presenting of him as distinctly saying, what you now contend for 
as only a fairy zxference from him; I should not have taken advant- 

_ age of this circumstance were it not, that, in the course of my 
. Feading and my conversation, I have occasionally perceived an. 
ambiguity in the use of the words “ of divine appointment.” That 
the Apostles appointed a ministry in three different degrees, is 
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«what would have been contended for by Bishop Hoadly; and he 
_ has said nothing to the contrary in the passage in question. But 
if, under these terms, it be understood that the appointment was 
- accompanied by any thing declaratory of perpetual and‘ unalterable 
obligation in every, exigency and necessity whatsoever, the contrary 
to this is,Iconfess,.a fair inference from his words, and from the 
citation ofthem inthe pamphlet... eee eis 
~ You complain, that after printing a certain paragraph from the 
pamphlet, I did not subjoin other paragraphs which follow ; means 
ing principally, as Isuppose, what has just now been referred to 
from Bishop Hoadly. I began with an acknowledgment that you 
had done the author no injustice, as to the point to which that pas- 
sage applies; and | afterwards observed that it makes a distinction 
between apostolic. practice, and a matter of indispensable requisi- 
tion. But you think I should have given the paragraphs, because 
_ they were necessary for the understanding of the pamphlet. The 
object of my letter was not to explain the pamphlet generally, but 
‘to rescue some parts of it from inadvertent misrepresentation. And 
when I printed one paragraph at large, it was because it had been 
printed by you in part only, although the whole was necessary to 
_ thesense.. The other youhad givenentire. fF eo 
» My incidental mention of the object of my letter reminds me to 
request of you, that if there are some matters in yours not neces- 
sarily connected with that object,-you will not think it disrespectful 


in me, that I pass them by in silence. pan : 
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For the Albany Centinel, 
AN EPISCOPALIAN. No. II. 


To the Author of the “ MIscELLANIES” 


= SEBa). 


Have now before me yout letter in the Centinel of the 11th 
October, I readily admit your acknowledgment of the mistake of 
the quotation from Neal’s history. And, indeed, I have been con- 
fident, that a second attention to the passage would bring the true 
intent to view: especially as it would occur to you, how improbable 
it is, that a professed Episcopalian, addressing the Episcopal 
Church for a purpose which interfered with the prejudices of many, 
should have quoted the opinion of the Smectymnuan Divines, however 
‘personally respectable, as authority with that body.: It would not 
have been surprising if the supposed evidence of meaning had made 
the author of the paragraph somewhat negligent in his manner of 
quoting Mr. Neal. This, however, in my. judgment, is not the case 5 
the note being connected by an asterisk, with a fact said to be ac- 
knowledged by both parties. Of the acknowledgment of it by one 
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of . them, there’ could be no doubt; and therefore the note: might be 
thought to apply evidently to the acknowledgment of it by the 
other. — Wee OT a Ae a a GDN Cee kd 
. It surprises me much that you should consider the passage above 
referred to, as carrying the same meaning with another, which ex- 


presses the mere presidency of a Bishop in a general. concourse 
of Christians. \Zhis passage supposes the existence of Bishops dur- 
ing the whole tract of time referred to; while the other affirms the 
rise of them during that tract ‘of time, in all parts of the Christian 
world, in violation of original establishment and existing habits 5 
an event, of which, in the estimation of Episcopalians at least. there 
is not the shadow of evidence. And then the part the Bishop is 
_ described as taking in the business of debate and determination 1s 
very short of his duty generally ; not extending to the preaching 
of the word, the administration of the sacraments, and the ordain- 
ing to the ministry. Yet you think this passage sufficient for your 
purpose ; that is, evidence of what the author of the pamphlet con- 
ceived to be the origin of Bishops, | Sa shane 
* You continue to lament that the government of the Episcopal 
Church was not founded on the plan represented in the pamphlet. 
I know of no difference of principle, unless it should be considered 
as such, that there was not a temporary departure from’ Episco- 
pacy; the ground for which you acknowledge to have been done 
away. But, you say that the sentiments of the pamphlet remain 5 
that is, sentiments declaratory of what might have been done in an 
exigency no longer*existing. But you add, the author expected 
the necessity to continue longer. Probably he did; and he may have 
thought with many judicious persons, that, however defeated the 
design of subjugating America, the armies of Britain would be 
‘withdrawn, without an acknowledgment of our independence for 
some years; as had been done in the contest between Spain and the 
Netherlands. What would this prove, but that the author was. 
mistaken, and that the war ended much more to his satisfaction, and 
probably to yours, than he had expected. But you think the Epis- 
copal Church might have continued to have the three orders, al- 
though giving up the succession ; and that this would have “led to 
her union with other Churches; that is, she might have given up 
what she conceives to be a constituent part of her institutions, and 
coeval with her holy religion: inthe mere doing of which I see little 
ground of union with others; but much ground of disunion within 
herself. ‘ : See , 
’ Relying on the sizcerity of your declared benevolence to other de- 
nominations than your own, I will take the liberty of addressing to 
you some sentiments to the same effect, merely in the exercise of the 
allowable freedom with which you have communicated to me yours. 
~What I would principally say to this purpose is, that, in order to 
cultivate mutual toleration in our respective communions, we should 
bear'with some measure of mutual intolerance; and much more, 
with what we may’ conceive to be such, though not deserving of. 
the name, being resolvable into opinion, void of malice. ‘Lo ex- 
plain my meaning by a few supposed cases. Should any Presbyte- 
rian Church declare (which I do not know to be done by any, and 
is certainly not done by the body most commonly distinguished by 
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&hat name) that parity of the ministry is necessary to the existence 
of a Church, I should suppose them intending to uphold what they 
thought Christian verity ; and that the bad aspect it would have on 
the condition of Episcopalians were a circumstance to which they 
could not accommodate their system. Should any members of such 
a body (and I am now stating what I have known to happen) consi+ 
der Episcopacy such an usurpation that it is unlawful to hear the 
word or to receive the ordinances from a ministry acting under it, 
Lshould recollect that their salvation is too serious a matter to ex- 
ect the means of it to be accommodated to my ease or satisfaction. 
Now, to take the subject in another line. Had the Episcopal 
Church declared (which she has not) that the sacraments are inva- 
lid from any other than an Episcopalian ministry ; or, should any. of 
her Ministers maintain (as have known done, in consequence of 
What appeared to them to result fazr/y and necessarily from her 
declarations and her practice ) that the acts of any other than an 
Episcopalian ministry are generally invalid ; although I should con- 
sider it a matter fairly subject to temperate discussion from the 
‘press; yet I do not think it an insult either to societies or to indi+ 
viduals, unless this should appear in the terms under which the 
“argument were conducted. I do not see any other grounds on 
which mutual forbearance, consistently with variety of opinion, can 
be maintained. Episcopacy and Presbytery out of the question; 
I could name to you a-score of preachers, whose discourses conti- 
nually consign to damnation very many who (lam persuaded), in 
_ your estimation, as well as mine, would be thought entitled to the 
Christian character. If this is to be held a ground of personal 
offence, where is it to stop? In short, under the happy toleration 
of our laws, its advantages in one way must be immensely counter- 
balanced in another, unless we apply to the present subject, what 
is said by the Roman poet, 
; «« Hanc veniam damus, petimusque vicissim.” 


In what degree sentiments of this sort tend to promote an union 
of churches, it would be difficult to ascertain ; but I am disposed to | 
believe, that their effect would be considerable. Animosity preced- 
ed division. Forbearance and good will must precede union. Of 
guarrel on any legal ground there is none; while, for the contrary, 

_ there is abundant motive in a consideration which, though arising 
from what isa dire evil in itself, may in this way render that evil 
productive of much good. I allude to the increase of infidelitys 
This gains much more from the animosities of Christians, than from 
their separate worship; which, however much to be lamented, is 
resolvable into causes consistent. with the acknowledging of the 
‘same scriptures; with the pleading of the same evidence of a di- 

vine power in the establishment of Christianity; with the pointing 
to the same progressive accomplishment of its prophecies; and, 
above all, with the adorning of their profession by their lives and 
conversation. It is to be hoped that this mutual forbearance in 
advocating our respective opinions, will be at last the mean of ad+ 
vancing that visible union so favourable to maintaining the “ unity 
of the spirit in the ‘bond of peace,” and in which we shall “ glo- 
- gify”? God‘not only with “ one heart,” but also with one “ mouth.” 


v 
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I wish to conclude with my most ample acknowledgments of the 
liberality of your last paragraph; and with expressing my opinion, 
that, judging by my own feelings, I should suppose of the gentle- 
man whom you name is the author of the pamphlet, that he would 
thankfully accept-the attentions you so politely tender him, if an 


opportunity should offer. Pi : 
AN EPISCOPALIAN. . 





for the Albany Centinele 
VINDEX. No. II. 4 
To the Author of “ MIScELLANIES.” 


Srr, ; ; 
From the declarations of the printers, the public were led te 
expect that the controversy concerning Church government would 
soon be terminated. You have thought proper to renew it, and the 
printers have indulged you. I claim from their impartiality the pri- 
vilege of a reply. ‘ Ifthe Episcopal writers have hitherto received 
every indulgence, you certainly have no reason to. complain. Your 

“communications have alwaysbeen promptly and correctly inserted ; 
and the printers have graced them with their fairest types. its 
It isaneasy matter for.a writer, who deals principally in bold as- 
_ sertion, to be very concise; and thus to be able:to apply to those 
\ who are anxious to establish every thing they advance, the very 
elegant epithet of being “long winded.” You brought assertion. 
upon assertion so rapidly, that it was not an easy matter even for 
“A Layman,” for “Cyprian,” and for “ Detector” to keep up with 
you. Careless of proof, and proudly fancying that your ¢fse dixit 
would be received as sacred, you appeared to think that your only. 
business was to assert. Your opponents, reverencing their cause, 
and respecting the understanding of their readers, thought it their 
duty to bring forward full and fair reasoning. We readily concede 
to you the merit of brevity. pats at! 
' We trust that this controversy, which you commenced in a news- 
paper, and where, of course, those whom you assailed were obliged 
to follow you, will serve to convince you that the Episcopal Church 
has sons adle and determined to defend her. itesuny nips 
If your opponents have introduced sew matter, it isa merit which 
you do not‘appear anxious to obtain, In your late publications, you’ 
have recourse to your old weapons. You endeavour to connect 
Episcopacy with Popery ; to excite the public indignation against 
the.“ Companion for the Altar,” and for “the Festivals and Fasts;” 
and to pervert the pamphlet which you attribute to Bishop White, 
to support your opinions: & : 
_ You assert that the prevalence of Episcopacy for fifteen hundred 
years after Christ, is an argument much stronger in favour of Po- 
hery than Hfiscofacy. What, Sir! Doyou mean to assert that. 
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during the first ages of the Church, when, according te the conces- 
sion of even the advocates of Presbytery, the Episcopal govern- 
ment arose? Do you mear to assert that during this period the in- 
fallibility and supremacy of the Pope, transubstantiation, and other- 
corruptions of Popery prevailed? If this be your intention, you will 
excuse me for doubting your credibility as an ecclesiastical histo~ 
rian, and your talents as a defender of the Protestant faith. 
Episcopalians, equally with you, maintain, that “the scriptures 
are the only and perfect rule of faith and-practice.” But in inter- 
frreting this rule, are we to discard contemporary evidence ?~ Are 
we to reject the testimony of the primitive Church? You, doubtless, 
Maintain, that the scriptures establish the divinity of Christ. The 
Socinians deny it. Episcopalians maintain that the scriptures esta~ 
blish Episcopacy. You deny it. Now, if you can prove, from the 
testimony of the Fathers, that the primitive Church received the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ; and if we can prove, from the 
same testimony, that the primitive Church received Episcopacy as 
a divine institution; should not this satisfy the Socinian; should 
not this satisfy you, Sir, that these doctrines are contained in the 
scriptures ? On what other ground can you account for their uni- 
versal reception in the Churel? - ; . 
" You affect to doubt that Calvin ever urged the plea of necessity 
for renouncing Episcopacy. "Fhe Layman, in his first address, quot- 
ed the declaration of Calvin on this. subject ; and I beg leave to 
eat it, You will find it in his work “ concerning the reforma~ 
tion of churches.” —“ If they would give us, says Calvin, such an 
hierarchy, in which the Bishofis should so excel, as that they did not 
refuse to be subject to\Christ, and to depend upon him as their only 
head, and refer all to him, then I will confess that they are wor- 
thy of all anathemas, if any such shall be found, who will not re- 
erence it, and submit themselves to it with the utmost obedience.’” 
Here Calvin expressly pleads, that they would not give him a pri- 
mitive Efiscofiacy, such an Episcopacy as the Church of England 
possessed, and on the possession of which he and Beza cordially con-_ 
gratulated her. Here he denounces those as ‘¢ worthy of all ana= 
themas, f any such shall be found, who will not reverence it'and ~ 
submit themselves to it with the utmost obedience.”” I say not that 
the plea was well founded; for I believe that Calvin could have 
procured a frimitive Episcopacy. I say not, that, ashe advanced 
in the work of reformation, he adhered to this plea. It is sufficient 
for my purpose that at one period he certainly advanced it. The 
‘ehagrin which you discover whenever this declaration of Calvin 
is mentioned, is perfectly natural. The declaration proves the 
veneration which, at one period, your great master entertained for 
Episcopacy, and the qualms of conscience which he felt in renouncing 
it. Calvin, you insist, might have been a Bishop, perhaps with the 
honourable titles of “¢ Right Reverend Father in God,” and “ your 
Grace.”—Ah! but he: would not then have been FOUNDER oF 
tHE CHURCH. IN GENEVA. | 3 
You assert, that “there was no opportunity of effectually op- 
posing Episcopacy till the period of the Reformation.” z What, 
Sir! have we not been told that Episcopacy was an usurpation—an 
fasurpation that reared its formidable headin the early ages? Was 
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not the period of its first appearance the most favourable period 
for crushing this monster that was destroying the sacred (presbytery 
of the Church? Must not Episcopacy at ‘this period have been 
viewed as an impious attack upon the institutions of the Apostles, 
whose memories were then cherished with the most sacred fervour? 
Would those venerable and pious men who, through the tortures of 
the rack, and through the flames of the stake, obtained the crown 
of martyrdom ; would they have silently permitted the foundations. 
of the Church to be subverted? . Would those illustrious lights of 
Christianity, in whom humility shone with the most splendid lustre, 
would they have become not merely accessories, but frrincifials in 
this impious work of usurpation, in this lawless grasp of dominion ? 
Alas! that in those degenerate days, there was no Miscellaneous 
Author to step forth the bold champion of oppressed truth, and to 
lift up his’ fearless voice against these usurping “ Lords in God’s 
heritage.” vast 
The pamphlet which you attribute to Dr. White is the burden of: 
your song. This, with you, is “law and gospel.” You deride and 
discard the testimony of the primitive Father's of the Church, and, 
yet you appear willing to rest your cause on the fallible opinion of: 
an individual of the present day. But even this support will fail 
yous This subject, however, I will leave to ** An Episcopalian,’’ 
who is particularly interested in correcting your mistakes. You 
think my commentary on his letter wholly unnecessary; and. yet 
you have occupied one of your numbers with replies to my remarkss 
J feel at some loss to account for the anxiety you discover to defend 
the indulgence of the sensual appetites. In one of the numbers of 
your Miscellanies you remark, that.“ the celibacy of the Popish 
Clergy is none of the smallest corruptions in their Church, against 
which every orthodox Clergyman will protest.”” And you now cen-~ 
sure me for my intrusion by the very refined observation A brace 
en the table is pleasant enough; but a brace of antagonists is not 
tery eligible.” 
. Episcopalians, while they “ contend for the faith,” are yet mind- 
ful of the sacred injunction to exercise charity. In conformity to 
the order handed down from the beginning, they maintain, that 
Bishops only have the power of ordination; and as a general pro« 
position, that Episcopal ministrations only are valid. At the same 
time they are disposed to believe, that when any Church cannot: 
obtain the lat fll Bigecsesion, God, who “is not a hard master, 
reaping where he has not sown, and gathering where he has not 
strawed,” will mercifully dispense with it. Nay, that he will gra- 
ciously accept and bless the ministrations of those who have not a 
lawful call; when the error is not chargeable to wilful neglect of 
the — of information, or to obstinate resistance to the light of 
conviction. In this way does the author of the “Companion for the 
Altar” reconcile truth with charity: in this way does he embrace in 
the arms of fraternal benevolence all who, according to the talents 
bestowed on them by their gracious Maker, seek to know and to 
do his will. 4 ¢ 
. You will pardon me if T assert, that you appear totally unac+ 
quainted with the doctrine of Succession, as maintained in every: 
age of the Church. You think that when any Church throws off 
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Episcopacy, the: succession. is interrupted. No, Sir! as long as 
‘there remains.a single Bishop in the world, one lawful successor of 
the Apostles, the afostolic succession remains. We are under no 
apprehension that it will ever be lost. . It is founded on the Rocx 
OF AGES; on the unfailing promise of the divine Head of the Church, 
Lo, Iam with you alway, even to the end-of the world.” oF 
The “ Episcopal Priests” in this State, because they maintain 
tenets obnoxious to you, you have been pleased to load with every 
epithet of contempt and opprobrium. I wish not to repeat exprés~ 
sions which I deeply regret you ever descended to use. If you 
consider your language as merely “playful,” it would have com- 
ported better with the dignity of truth, and with the dictates of 
charity, if, on a serious subject, youwhad yourself been grave. If 
you mean to awe the advocates of Episcopacy into silence, be as- 
sured you will fail in your aim. Your attack on Episcopacy has 
already called forth in her defence “* A Layman” and “ Cyprian,” 
who do honour to themselves and to their cause. I am not even 
without the hope that this discussion, which you have provoked, “ will 
produce some effect upon those who are teaching things contrary 
to sound doctrine ;” will lead the candid and disfiassionate to ex- 
amine and to acknowledge the claims of that Priesthood, which 
has subsisted from ‘‘ the Apostles’ times,” and which was gever laid 
ames until the sixteenth century, in any part of the Christian 
world. 

‘To the anthor of the “ Companion for the Festivals and Fasts’’ 
you. apply the remark—“ Into what vagaries and absurdities will 
Men sometimes run to maintain a cause which they have incon- 
siderately espoused.” Now, Sir, to impress on you the impropriety 
of rash judgment, I will inform you, that the opinions advanced by 
that author were the result of aserious and full investigation of 
the subject on which he wrote; and that the sentiments which you 
style absurd, are expressed in the language of Divines, who ever 
have been and eyer will be considered as the brightest ornaments 
of the English Church. But from you, Sir, a charge of this ki 
surprises me—you, Sir, who, when you explained texts of Scripture, 
disdained to employ the lights of commentators; and who recently 
made it your boast that, in the present discussion, you have scorned 
to take either “ counsel or assistance.” + 
~-Tconfess I am both surprised and pleased a concession in 
one of your late numbers. You observe, “I would be cautious in - 
asserting the divine right, either of Episcopacy or Presbyterian- 
ism.” And yet you set out with considering Episcopacy as a usur- 
pation; you commenced this controversy with the positive assertion 
that “¢ the Classical or Presbyterial form of Church government is 
the ¢rue and only one which Christ hath prescribed in his word. 
I congratulate you, Sir, on this candid renunciation of error—Icon- 
gratulate you on the traces of mildness and moderation. which you 
display towards “ An Episcopalian.” O s7 sic omnia / On sacred 
subjects we should disdain those little arts.that are worthy only of 
the dabbler in the sinks of party politics; and should wield the 
manly weapons of candour and truth. Pardon me, Sir; I honour 
in you that conscientious exercise of judgment which I claim for 
myself. But when I review the = of your Miscellanies, and 
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